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liniae. Cum approbatione, 1826. 


Book of Homilies of English and American Churches. 


Articles of Religion of English and American Churches. 
Speciatim Articles, 9, 11, 12, 138, 14. 


Tue circumstances of the Church, in the middle ages of 
Christianity, brought about the great discussions of the subject 
of Justification and its kindred and connected subjects, which 
characterized the sixteenth century, and which resulted in the 
separation of the reformed bodies from the communion of the 
See of Rome. The theology of the Schoolmen, magnifying, 
as it did, the native power of fallen man, and asserting the 
reality of human merit as a ground of acceptance with God, 
had taken possession of the Western Church; and in the 
corrupt practice of that Church, external observances, such 
as mere attendance upon the worship and sacraments of 
the Church, and pilgrimages, and payments for Indulgences, 
and a resort to relics and superstitious charms, were relied 
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upon as the grounds of Justification, as the means of working 
out salvation. Earnest men in the Church gave themselves 
to the examination, from the foundation, of this whole struc- 
ture of corrupted Christianity; and as the result of the 
examination, they pronounced the very foundation unsound. 
They acknowledged that there had been a strange forgetful- 
ness of the true nature and grounds and mode of our Justifi- 
cation by Christ, and they revived what seemed to them the 
true Scriptural and Primitive Doctrine of Justification. 

Such was the course pursued by men who lived and died 
in the communion of the Romish Church, and in high places 
of honor in that Church. At the head of this class of men 
was the celebrated Gasper Contarini, of whom Cardinal Pole 
said, “that nothing was unknown to him, which the human 
mind had discovered by its own powers of investigation, or 
which God’s grace had imparted to it.” He wrote a tract 
on Justification, in which he advocated that doctrine of Justi- 
fication, which Luther, at that time, was bringing forward as 
the very basis of his great movement. Of this tract of Con- 
tarini’s, Pole says, writing to Contarini, “ Thou hast brought 
to light that jewel which the Church kept half buried.” 
“ These convictions,” says Prof. Ranke, “spread just like a 
literary opinion or tendency, over a great part of Heal a 

With the maintenance of this doctrine in the Romish 
Church, was connected an attempt, urged forward with zeal 
by Contarini, to effect a reformation of the abuses of the 
Papacy. This remarkable man was, at one time, possessed 
with the belief, suggested by ardent hope, that desired re- 
form would take place, and that the Romish Church would 
settle itself formally and positively upon the old foundations 
of the Christian faith. he nearest approach which was 
made to a union between the Romish Church and the Protest- 
ants, was at the Conference of Ratisbon, in the year 1541. 
The most moderate as well as intelligent theologians, Grop- 
per, Julius Pflug, Bucer, Melancthon, were selected, on both 
sides, to manage this discussion, and Contarini was appointed 
the Papal Legate for the occasion. They came to an agree- 
ment, in this Conference, on the four points of Human Na- 
ture, Original Sin, Redemption, and Justification. This re- 
sult, by good men in the Church, was hailed with expressions 
of the deepest delight. But, alas! other influences were at 
work to disturb and rend asunder this promised, almost real- 
ized, unity. Political jealousy in France, in Germany, and at 
Rome, prevented the acceptance of the theological concord, 
which had been effected at Ratisbon, and Contarini returned 
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to Italy to mourn over the rejection of his project, and the 
blasting of his most dearly cherished hopes for the welfare 
and unity of the Church. 

The two great parties which then divided Western Chris- 
tendom never afterwards came together. The Protestants, 
on the one hand, and the Romish Church on the other, devel- 
oped separately their respective systems, and unfortunate] 
that development was one, which fastened upon the Romish 
Church a rejection of the old ground of the Primitive Cath- 
olic Church, and of the Scriptural and primitive doctrine of 
Justification. 

In the discussions of the Council of Trent, there was no 
opportunity for a fair hearing of that view of Justification, in 
which Contarini and Melancthon had been willing to concur. 
These discussions were conducted, while the Deneeetes in 
concert with the Pope, was subduing the Protestants of Ger- 
many y force of arms ; and opinions approximating to those 
of the Protestants could hardly have expected, as they did 
not receive candid consideration or respectful attention in 
the Romish Cuuncil, whose policy was the same with that 
which led to the reduction of the Pontastints by the sword. 
The advocates of views like those of the Protestants, in the 
Council of Trent, found that in entreating the Council “not 
to reject an opinion for no other reason than because it was 
maintained by Luther,” they were speaking to the wind ; and 
Pole and the Archbishop of Siena, in despair of a candid 
hearing for what they deemed the truth, left the Council. 
Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, wrote to the Emperor, 
“The English Cardinal has done himself hurt by his language 
respecting Justification.” It is not strange, if a doctrine, 
thus suppressed and overborne, should attract the sympathy 
of the lovers of truth and fair discussion ; and judging from 
the external history of the controversy, one would be very 
much prepossessed by the presumption that the truth la 
with Melancthon and Contarini and Pole, and not wit 
Caraffa and the Jesuits, who were clearly in close alliance 
with the prevailing political powers of the time. 

But laying aside mere presumptions, and leaving the above 
sketch of the history of the discussion to speak for itself, we 
proceed to consider what were the results on this great subject 
of Justification, which were reached by the Council of Trent 
on the one hand, and what, on the other hand, was the teach- 
ing opposed to that of Trent, as it was embodied especially 
in the definitions of the English Church that were drawn up 
after the decrees of the Council of Trent upon Justification. 
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The Council of Trent followed, in its doctrinal decrees, 
the outlines of the theological teachings of the Schoolmen, 
though it certainly modified some of the extreme views, which 
the Schoolmen had been accustomed to advocate. Justifica- 
tion, according to the teaching of the Council,* is “ a transla- 
tion from that state in which man is born the son of the first 
Adam, into the state of grace, and adoption of sons of God, 
by the second Adam, Jesus Christ, our Saviour.” It declares 
the necessity of preventing grace in adults, to prepare and 
move them to Justification before God. From this prevent- 
ing grace, if men receive it and act upon its impulses, proceed 
belieft that “those things are true which have been divinely 
revealed and promised ;” elevation from “fear of divine jus- 
tice” to “hope” of divine mercy; the beginning of love to 
God as the source of all righteousness; “hatred and detesta- 
tion” of sin “through that repentance which must be exer- 
cised before baptism ;” and last of all, “resolution to under- 
take baptism, to begin a new life, and to keep the divine com- 
mandments.” “ Thist{ disposition or preparation is followed 
by Justification itself,” and this is “not only remission of sins, 
but also sanctification and renewing of the inner man by the 
voluntary reception of grace and of gifts, whence a just man is 
made of an unjust, and a friend of an enemy, that he may be 
an heir according to the hope of eternal life. Of this Justi- 
fication the causes are :—the final cause, the glory of God and 
of Christ, and eternal life; the efficient cause, the merciful 
God, who gratuitously washes and sanctifies, signing and 
anointing with the Holy Spirit of Promise, which is the pledge 
of our inheritance ; the meritorious cause, his most beloved, 
only begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were 
enemies, on account of His abounding love, with which He 
loved us by His own most holy Passion on the wood of, the 
Cross, merited Justification for us, and satisfied for us, to God 
the Father; the instrumental cause, the sacrament of baptism, 
which is the sacrament of faith, without which Justification 
never happened to any one; finally, the only formal cause is 
the righteousness of God, not that by which He Himself is 
just, but that by which He makes us just, with which being 
presented by Him, we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, 
and are not only accounted, but are truly named and are just, 
receiving righteousness in ourselves, each one according to 
his measure, which the Holy Spirit distributes to each as He 
will,and according to each man’s disposition and codperation.” 





* Sess. VI, Cap. iv. + Cap. vi. + Cap. viii. 
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Here, in this definition of the formal cause of Justification, 
is the grand peculiarity of the Trentine doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. The Council anathematizes* those who say, that “men 
are formally justified by the righteousness of Christ.” It 
declares Justification the act of making just by a quality 
infused, and not accounting just for the righteousness of 
Christ. Moehler, no unfair interpreter of the Council of 
Trent certainly, says, in explaining the doctrine of the Coun- 
cil,t “In other words, Justification is considered to be sancti- 
fication and forgiveness of sins, as the latter is involved in 
the former, and the former in the latter; it is considered an 
infusion of the love of God into our hearts, through the Holy 
Spirit; and the interior state of justified man is regarded as 
holy feeling ; as a sanctified inclination of the will; as habitual 
pleasure and joy in the divine law; as a decided and active 
disposition to fulfill the same in all the occurrences of life ; in 
short, as a way of feeling, which is, in itself, acceptable and 
well pleasing in the sight of God. When God declares man 
to be just and well pleasing to Him, he really is so.” Again, 
(p. 189,) “ As little can be disputed, that the words, ‘ justify,’ 
‘rechtfertigen,’ ‘dmv,’ ‘ justificare,’ signify also to acquit. 
This signification is used when we speak of just or innocent 
men, who have been acquitted by their judges of the charges 
brought against them ; who, after inquiry instituted, had been 
pronounced to be what they are—guiltless. This sense, in 
the matter under consideration, is inadmissible, because the 
question is not about just and innocent men, who have been 
wickedly brought before the judical tribunal, but about men 
really and truly guilty and unrighteous. Here we see the 
real signification of the Greek word above adduced, and of 
the corresponding Hebrew and Latin words, namely, “to 
make just.” And so he says expressly, (p. 220,) “This confi- 
dence is itself only one phase in the history of love. Accord- 
ingly our sins are not, in the first place, forgiven us; so that, 
in consequence of this consciousness, we love, but because we 
confidingly love and lovingly confide, they are forgiven. In 
our interior life, forgiveness of sins and sanctification are 
simultaneous, or, as St. Thomas Aquinas excellently expresses 
it, the infusion of grace and the remission of sins, like the 
illumination of any space, and the dispersion of darkness, are 
one and the same thing.” “Faith,” in the Romish system, 
“is the beginning of human salvation, the foundation and root 
of all justification, without which it is impossible to please God 





* Sess. VI, Can. x. + Page 188. ¢ Sess. VI, Cap, viii. 
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and attain to the fellowship of His sons.” And, since Justi- 
fication is an inherent quality of the soul, which is, in itself, 
acceptable to God; since, in other words, its essence is the 
true righteousness of the soul itself, and not that of Christ our 
Lord, the Council of Trent maintains* the progressive char- 
acter of Justification, declaring that the justified, ‘by observ- 
ance of the commands of God and the Church, increase in 
that righteousness which is accepted through the grace of 
Christ, faith se with good works, and are more justi- 
fied.” The Council also teachest most distinctly, the true 
merit of the good works of the justified, and that of these 
good works, heaven is the meritorious reward. 

Connected with the Romish doctrine of Justification, is the 
teaching of Trent concerning the manner in which the grace of 
Justification, when lost, is again acquired by the sacrament of 
penance. In this sacrament.] the eternal punishment of sin, 
together with the fault, is remitted; but there yet remains a 
load of temporal punishment, by the endurance of which, or 
by indulgences from which, men make satisfaction for sins ; 
and to make these satisfactions, becomes the great object of 
the justified man, in working out his salvation under the gui- 
dance of the Church. 

Such are the great features of the Romish doctrine of 
Justification. In representing the doctrine which was op- 
posed to this, in the days of Trent, by those who then separa- 
ted from the Romish communion, as well as by men of dis- 
tinction in that communion, Romish controversialists are 
strangely unfair, or incapable of seeing the doctrine which 
they oppose, as it really is. We know not where to find a 
more complete caricature of the truth, than is to be found, 
for example, in the representations which Moehler gives, in 
the third chapter of his work, of the Lutheran doctrine of 
Justification. He argues against this doctrine in a way 
which shows that he either apprehends not, or chooses not to 
recognize, its fundamental principles. The sense in which 
the Lutheran teachers rejected good works, meaning simply 
to reject their merit before God, he leaves out of view, and 
argues as if they did not maintain the necessity of holiness in 
the soul of the justified, or the necessity of good works as the 
fruits of the faith by which man is justified. He argues, (p. 
215,) also against the Lutheran notion of Justification b 
faith, as if the peculiarity of it consisted in representing fait 





* Cap. x. + Cap. xvi, et Can. xxxii. 
¢ Sess. XIV, Can. xiii et xv, et Cap. viii, Cf. etiam Sess. VI, Caput xiv, Cf. 
etiam Sess. xxv, Decret. de Indulgentiis. 
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as in itself a quality so acceptable to God, that by its inherent 
supereminent excellence we are justified; when such a notion 
is one which the Lutherans utterly repudiated, and weed 
represented faith as the means of connexion with that right- 
eousness of Christ which is the true and only ground of our 
Justification. 

We have merely adverted, in passing, to this fallacious mode 
of argumentation employed by Moehler, it not being our ob- 
ject to expose in detail his misstatements of Lutheran teach- 
ing. We desire rather to oppose to the teaching of Rome 
on the subject of Justification, that of the Anglican Church. 
This teaching is, that our Justification is the act of God, in 
which He accounts the sinners whom he justifies, righteous 
“only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith.” The merit of Christ is the merit of our Justifica- 
tion ; the essence of our Justification is such application of 
this merit to those who are justified, that for the sake of it, 
they are accounted righteous—that is, their sins are remitted, 
and they are admitted to the favor of God, to be children and 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. By faith, they trust 
in the merit of Christ for forgiveness and acceptance, and the 
Justification which is accorded to this faith, is sealed and 
conveyed through the “one baptism for the remission of 
sins.”* The faith by which we are justified is a lively faith ; 
it is a real devotion of ourselves to the Saviour of mankind ; 
and “good works,” (Art. 12,) are “the fruits of faith,” which 
“spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith ; insomuch 
that by them a lively faith may be as olden known, as a 
tree discerned by the fruit.” if ustification is conferred upon 
none, but such as are united with Christ by a faith appropri- 
ating His grace, and"by the power of His Spirit, so that they 
are in Him, and thus in the energy of His holy life, walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit. The Spirit, which conveys 
to individuals the grace of Justification, is also the Spirit of 
sanctification, who prepares the justified, in the progressive 
work of holiness, for the inheritance, to which “only for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” they receive 
a title in the great act of their Justification ; and as the priv- 





* Compare in addition to Nicene Creed, Homily on salvation. “Infants being 
baptized and dying in their infancy, are by this sacrifice, washed from their sins, 
brought to ’s favor, and made his children and inheritors of his kingdom of 
heaven.” Same Homily, 8, “after that we are baptized or justified.” Same 
Homily, part 2, “to obtain thereby God’s grace and remission, as well of our 
original sin in baptism, as of all actual sin committed by us after our baptism, if 
we truly repent,” &c. Compare also with each other Art. 13 and 16, and their titles. 
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ilege of those who, by Justification, have become the children 
of God, the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
the fountain and sole ground of our Justification, are conferred 
upon them. The expression “by faith only,” as applied to 
' our Justification, is meant, according to the clear explanation 
of the Homily on salvation, to exclude any merits of our own 
works or religious dispositions, any merits but those of Christ, 
as the procuring cause of our Justification, and is not meant, 
as the same Homily declares, to exclude the presence of all 
right religious dispositions with faith in the soul of the justified. 
On the other hand, the necessity of these religious dispositions 
to continuance in a state of grace, is expressly and fully de- 
clared in the Articles and Homilies of the Church. 

The differences between Romish and Anglican teaching on 
the subject of Justification, which are most worthy of note, 
are the following. They differ in the causes of Justification, 
which they respectively assign. The Council of Trent* ex- 
pressly anathematizes the assertion, that “men are formally 
justified by the righteousness of Christ,” and assertst our own 
inherent righteousness to be the formal cause of Justification. 
Now the English Church makes that very assertion, which the 
Council of Trent anathematizes, and declares the righteous- 
ness of Christ to be the formal cause of our Justification, 
since it is that for which those are “ accounted righteous,” 
who otherwise would be treated as sinners. Moehler, (p. 227, 
note,) in commenting upon this peculiarity of the Protestant 
doctrine of Justification, is betrayed into one of those mere 
verbal reductiones in absurdum of his opponents’ views, into 
which his hair-splitting subtilty often leads him. He says, 
“Chemnitius desires the obedience of Christ should be also 
the causa formalis, that is to say, should become our own, 
without ourselves being obliged to be obedient ; it is to be- 
come subjective without becoming subjective!!” The an- 
swer to this sophism of Moehler is plainly and simply this :— 
The righteousness of Christ is the formal cause of our Justi- 
fication, not because it is in us, but because it is in that act 
of Justification, by which God justifies us, as its essential, 
moving, actuating, forming principle. That act terminates 
upon the justified man as its object, and of it he derives the fruit 
and advantage, and he is put in possession of it by the Spirit 
of God taking up its residence in him, and shedding abroad 
through his whole nature, as through a holy temple, its sancti- 
fying influence. This statement causes to disappear at once 





* Sess. VI, Can. x. + Sess. VI, Cap. vii. 
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that absurdity which Moehler attributes to the Protestant view 
of Justification, as if by declaring the righteousness of Christ 
to be the formal cause of Justification, it asserted that to be 
our own, which it also says is not our own, that to become 
subjective, which at the same time does not become subjective. 
Another point of difference between the Romish and Angli- 
can standards on the subject of Justification, is in the views 
which are given of the value of good works. No writings 
can be more express and full than the standards of the Eng- 
lish and American Churches in asserting the necessity of 
good works in the justified man, to continuance in his state of 
ustification, and to the attainment of the rewards of Heaven ; 
but they deny that works which are performed by the power- 
ful energy and assistance of divine grace, are truly deserving 
of Heaven, so that by them we merit our own salvation. In 
opposition to this, the Council of Trent expressly teaches,* 
“We must not believe that any thing is wanting to those who 
are justified, but that they may be counted to have fully satis- 
fied the divine law, according to the state of this life, by those 
works which have been wrought in God, and to have truly 
merited eternal life to be obtained in its own season, if so be 
that they depart this life in grace.” This proud odious doc- 
trine of human merit, is therefore most distinctly recognized 
by the Romish Church, as it is most plainly denied by the 
Anglican Church. 
here is a difference too, in the place which they respec- 
tively assign to faith in the great work of Justification. The 
English Church represents faith as the means or principle with- 
in us, by which we accept the grace of Justification, and at- 
tach ourselves to Christ the Justifier, and rely upon his merits 
for Justification. The Council of Trentt says, that “we are 
said to be justified by faith, because faith is the beginning of 
human salvation ; the foundation and root of all Justification, 
without which it is impossible to please God and attain to the 
fellowship of His sons.” That is, since inward religious dis- 
positions, which “satisfy the divine law,” (cap. xvi,) are the 
‘essence or the “formal cause” of our Justification, faith which 
is thé root from which these dispositions spring, may be said 
to be the principle of our Justification; a principle, however, 
which is itself meritorious, and not one which simply, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Anglican Church, connects us with 
the meritoriousness of Christ. 
Another great difference between the two classes of doc- 





* Sess. VI, Cap. xvi. + Sess. VI, Cap. viii. 
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trine, which we are contrasting, is in the statements, which 
they respectively make, of the efficacy of repentance. The 
Romish Church has most unwarrantably imposed upon its 
members, in the name of Christ, the sacrament of penance, 
though this piece of her presumption, it does not fall in with 
our immediate object particularly to consider. She teaches, 
however, that absdlution of sins after baptism is only partial, 
covering only the eternal penalty and the guilt of sin, and 
leaving satisfactions for sin to be made, by the sinner thus 
absolved, under the name of temporal penalties of transgres- 
sion. This invention of man the English Church utterly 
repudiates ; and she maintains that when God forgives the sin- 
ner, He entirely forgives him for the sake of Christ, that the 
satisfaction of Christ is fully adequate and fully applied to all 
the purposes for which remission is needed, or for which it 
has been provided in the Gospel. 

The points of difference which have been noticed, are the 

rincipal ones which distinguish Anglican from Romish teach- 
ing on the subject of Justification, and we proceed to investi- 
gate these systems, as they are tested by Scripture and Cath- 
olic antiquity, and also as they develop themselves in their 
respective fruits and consequences. The controversies of 
days which succeeded the Apostolic, till the sixteenth cen- 
tury, did not lead to such precise definitions of the doctrine 
of Justification, as those which were made in that century ; 
and it was a noticeable ordinance of the Providence of God, 
that when the occasion called for a true and accurate defini- 
tion of this great Christian doctrine, such a definition, accom- 
panied by a full and clear exposition, had been already pre- 
pared and laid up for the emergencies of the Church, in the 
writings of St. Paul. The controversies which led to his ex- 
sition, made under the guidance of Inspiration, were similar 
in their principles to those which arose in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and all that the lovers of truth had to do was to fall 
back upon his statements, and to adduce and enforce them as 
most suitable to the exigency which then existed. 

In his Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians, St. Paul 
discusses this subject and declares the truth concerning it. 
In the opening chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, he sets 
forth the condition of the Gentile and the Jewish world, that 
he may show all men to be violators of the law of God, and 
consequently sinners before Him, and justly abiding under 
His condemnation. He shows that justification for sinners is 
impossible by a system of law, since all men have transgressed 
the law which has been delivered to them, and cannot, of 
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course, obtain that Justification, which comes from a strict 
observance of the requisitions of law. He does not oppose 
Justification by Christ, simply to that Justification which the 
Jews sought by observance of the ceremonial law, but chiefly 
to that legal Justification which it was impossible for Jews 
and Gentiles to obtain from the moral Jaw, because they had 
broken it and thus failed to furnish the ground of Justification 
which the Law demanded. Under these circumstances, legal 
Justification was out of the question for all men, “for all have 
sinned,” and an entirely different ground of Justification must 
be laid, and that has been furnished “freely by his grace 
through the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Him “ hath 
God set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood,” 
and this is “ the righteousness” which he hath “declared” “for 
the remission of sins that are past,” “that he might be just 
and the Justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” he 
propitiation of Christ is thus clearly represented by the Apostle 
as the ground on which God extends to the believer in Christ, 
the free grace of Justification; and “faith in his blood,” the 
means by which we appropriate the Justification, which is 
offered to us. And the conclusion is couched in the words 
of the Apostle himself :— Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of law.” Now if we 
are justified by our own inherent righteousness, no matter 
whence derived, this conclusion would not be true; for such 
inherent righteousness, though it were produced in us by the 
operation of the Spirit of God, would nevertheless be a per- 
formance of the requirements of law, and if such righteousness 
were our justification, we should be justified by the deeds of 
law, and the conclusion of the Apostle would not stand. A 
righteousness which justifies men, which would procure for 
them the rewards of Heaven, under a dispensation of law, would 
nevertheless be the offspring of the grace of God. Such was 
the righteousness of our first parents before the fall. If then 
the Gospel restores to us this righteousness which has been 
lost, to be the ground of evangelical Justification, there would 
not be that difference between legal and evangelical Justifica- 
tion, which appears from the statements of St. Paul. 

The representations of the Apostle then are clearly in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the Anglican, and not in agree- 
ment with that of the Romish Church, so far as the ground 
of our Justification is concerned. And faith is also repre- 
sented by the Apostle as the principle by which we connect 
ourselves with that righteousness of Christ which is the 
ground of our Justification, and not as the root or beginning 
of an inherent righteousness which is our Justification. He 
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says, our Justification “is of faith, that it might be by grace.” 
He says, still more expressly, that “ faith is counted for right- 
eousness to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly.” Here the Apostle unequivocally 
opposes Justification by faith to Justification by works, and 
explicitly declares the office of faith to be, to attach us to Him 
who justifieth the ungodly, or, in other words, to rely upon and 
accept the free grace of divine Justification ; an office very 
different from that—utterly inconsistent with that—of being 
the root and fountain of a righteousness within us, which is 
our justification. Such a righteousness would be a Justifica- 
tion by works; and to this, the Apostle declares, Justification 
by faith is opposed. Here again the accordance of Scripture 
with Anglican Doctrine, and its disagreement with the teach- 
ing of Trent, are most plainly seen. 

he assertion of St. James, that we are justified by works, 
is only in apparent discrepancy with the teaching of St. Paul. 
Both Apostles = of the same Justification, even that which 
Abraham, the Father of the faithful, received. Both refer to 
his case. St. James, however, is not setting forth that right- 
eousness, which is the ground and procuring cause of our Jus- 
tification, but the nature of that Faith, which accepts this 
justifying righteousness. Of this he says, that faith without 
works is dead ; that such a faith cannot be accepted of God ; 
that to such a faith He will not apply the righteousness of 
Christ for the Justification of the sinner. Since, then, a lively 
faith—a faith which is fruitful in good works—is required for 
Justification, it may be truly said that we are justified by works, 
because we are justified by a faith which is fruitful in good 
works; but yet the ground of that Justification is the meri- 
torious work of Christ, as St. Paul tells us ; and the statements 
of St. James are not inconsistent with those of St. Paul; for 
St. Paul charges those who believe in God, that they be care- 
ful to maintain good works, and sets forth the faith, by which 
we are justified, as a faith which works by love. Neither he 
or St. James, however, declare the good works of faith to be 
the ground or the essence of our Justification. St. Paul most 
fully declares that those who are justified by faith in Christ, 
are in Christ united to Him by the power of that Spirit, who 
has sealed and conveyed to us the free grace of Justification ; 
and of that union, of the indwelling of that Spirit, a holy life is 
the direct result ; and the faith by which we are justified, gladly 
follows and obeys the suggestions of this indwelling, sanctify- 
ing Spirit of Him who justifies us. Thus a life and works 
of holiness are the direct offspring of that free Justification, 
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which is offered through the redemption of Christ, and ap- 
propriated by a living faith; and sanctification becomes the 
evidence of Justification, just as a stream bears witness to the 
fountain from which it flows, according to the statement of 
St. Paul :—* There is, therefore, now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” How, there is no condemnation, the 
Apostle has previously shown, in setting forth the great work 
of Christ as the ground and cause of that Justification, which 
is our deliverance from condemnation, and then he shows that 
those who are thus justified, being in Christ, and having His 
Spirit, and, by faith, yielding to the guidance of that Spirit, 
“ walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Justification 
and Sanctification are thus exhibited by the Apostle, in their 
distinctness, and, at the same time, in their relation to each 
other; and with these representations, that confusion of Jus- 
tification with Sanctification, which is made in the decrees of 
Trent, is utterly inconsistent. And we remark, by the way, 
that such an objection, as was raised by perverse men to the 
Justification taught by St. Paul, “ What shall we say then ? 
Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?” could 
never have been thought of against the Trentine scheme of 
Justification ; for that is not a remission of sin to the ungodly, 
but an “extirpation” of sin in the very act of Justification, to 
use a favorite word and mode of representation of Moehler, 
the zealous advocate of the Trentine system. 

We have shown above that the Council of Trent asserts 
the true deserving of the good works of the justified, while 
the English Church sets forth eternal life as a reward of 
free grace to those who are justified and sanctified by the 
Spirit, which takes possession of them at the time of their Jus- 
tification. We need only appeal to the representations of St. 
Paul already referred to, to decide which of these views is in 
accordance with Scripture. And we simply adduce, in addi- 
tion, that verse of the Epistle to the Romans, in which the 
Apostle utterly repudiates al] idea of amalgamation between 
human merit and the grace of God. “And if by grace,” he 
says, “ then it is no more of works ; otherwise grace 1s no more 
grace. But if it be of works, then is it no more grace ; other- 
wise work is no more work.” We know not how any ex- 
pressions could be more pointedly aimed at that incongruous 
mixture of divine grace and human merit, which is seen in the 
Trentine scheme of Justification. 

And equally does this opposition, which St. Paul sets forth 
between grace and works, disprove that strange combination 
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of the satisfaction of the temporal penalties of sin by man, with 
his deliverance from its eternal penalty and its guilt by the 
satisfaction of Christ, which the Council of Trent imposes 
upon the belief of the conscience-stricken sinner, who seeks 
that deliverance through Christ, which the Scriptures reveal 
as a complete deliverance effected by that one only “name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved ;” 
also declaring, “ Neither is there salvation in any other.” How 
irreconcilable this teaching of Trent is with the scriptural 
doctrine of the fullness and sufficiency of Christ, we have 
no need to make apparent. 

St. Paul explains clearly the nature of that Justification, 
which he teaches. It is the opposite of condemnation and of 
accusation. (Romans viii, 33, 34. Romans v, 16,18.) It is 
synonymous with reconciliation with God. (Romans v, 9, 10.) 
It is reconciliation to God by the non-imputation of sin. (2 Cor. 
v, 19.) It is remission of sins, and that through the redemp- 
tion of Christ. (Rom. v, 24, 25,26. Cf. Acts x, 43; ii, 38; 
iii, 19; xxii, 16. Luke xxiv, 47.) It is in addition to re- 
mission, and besides remission, and, we may add, as a conse- 
quence of remission, admission to be heirs of God, the be- 
stowal of a title to life eternal. (Tit. iii, 7.) In Rom. v, 18, 
it is expressly called “ Justification of life.” This remission 
of sin and bestowal of a title to life, which is Justification, as 
represented by St. Paul, is also declared to be complete, when 
it is conferred, and not progressive. Rom. v, 1: “ Being jus- 
tified by faith,” v, 9, “being now justified by his blood.” So 
Tit. iii, 7; 1 Cor. vi, 11. his Justification, the Apostle de- 
clares, we receive from grace, because, by sin, we “ have come 
short of the glory of God ;” and by obedience to the law, 
therefore, we cannot secure eternal life. This grace places 
those whom it embraces, according to the reasoning and state- 
ments of the Apostle, in a state of Justification, that is, a state 
of remission, of reconciliation with God, of heirship with 
heaven. From this grace proceed the vt works of the 
Christian life, and they surely are not our Justification, or the 
ground of our Justification, when they are the fruits of the 
grace which has justified us, when they are actions of the 
man, whom the Apostle, in the expressions above quoted, 
speaks of as “ being” already, or “now justified by His blood.” 
It is not the righteous, but the ungodly, who is justified, (“ that 
justifieth the ungodly,” Rom. iv, 5,) and the grace of his 
Justification is the fountain of his godly living after his Jus- 
tification. Such godly living, therefore, flowing from Justifi- 
cation, and coming after Justification, is not itself Justifica- 
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tion. “For by grace are 4 saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God. Not of works, lest any 
man should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” Here, then, is the clear asser- 
tion, that we cannot boast even of our Christian good works, 
because they are the offspring of the workmanship of divine 
grace in our Justification, of that indwelling Spirit, which is 
the gift of God at the time of our Justification. 

There are three passages of St. Paul’s Epistles, in which he 
appears to indicate, most directly, the ground of human Justi- 
fication. The first is Phil. iii, 9. “And be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness, whica is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” The obvious interpretation of this passage 
is, that no legal righteousness of our own, that is, no observance 
of the law by us, is the ground of our Justification, but a right- 
eousness which God has furnished for us, and which we appro- 
priate by faith. And this was the interpretation of St. Basil,* 
“for this is perfect and entire glorying in God, when any one 
is not inflated on account of his own righteousness, but knows 
himself to be destitute indeed of true righteousness, and that 
he has been justified by faith only in Christ ; and Paul boasts 
of despising his own righteousness and seeking that which is 
through Christ, to know him and the power of his resurrection,” 
&c. The next passage is Rom. iv, 6: “ Even as David also 
describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom God impu- 
teth righteousness without works.” The passage of David, 
which the Apostle quotes to substantiate this assertion, is this : 
“Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” 
The non-imputation of sin, or the forgiveness, or the covering 
of it, (for all these expressions are used by David,) is the same 
thing with the imputation of righteousness, because it is the 
accounting as righteous, and treating as righteous, the sinners 
who are forgiven. Here is the very Justification of the An- 
glican Article, and of that passage of Philippians, in which the 
Apostle says he has another righteousness than his own, even 
that which is from God through Christ. The last passage is 
2 Cor. v, 21: “For he hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him,” that is, according to St. Augustine’s explanation :t 
“ Being justified, therefore, by faith, we have peace towards 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, but justified freely by his 
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grace, lest faith itself should be proud,” made the righteous- 
ness of God, not our own, that He alone may lay the founda- 
tion, in the propitiation of his Son, which supports the structure 
of our Justification, and then reckon this righteousness to be- 
lievers as the ground of their Justification. These passages 
mutually support each other, and, in different modes of ex- 

ression, bring out the same idea; the very idea, which is 

rought out argumentatively in the third chapter of Romans, 
where the Apostle sets forth the propitiation of Christ as the 
—_ of our Justification, and concludes that we are “ justi- 

ed by faith without the deeds of law.” And truly, if our own 
righteousness, produced by the grace of God, were the ground 
of our Justification, we cannot see why the propitiation of 
Christ was needful; and if, on the other hand, it were needful, 
then must it be the all-sufficing ground of our reconciliation, 
or forgiveness, or acceptance to the favor of God, in one word, 
of our Justification. St. Augustine quotes the passage, “ Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness of the man unto 
whom God imputeth righteousness without works,” and adds, 
by way of commentary, * “ But what righteousness? That of 
faith, which good works have not preceded, but which good 
works follow ;” and since this righteousness is that of our Jus- 
tification, we are not justified by the good works, by which it 
is followed. 

As we have already remarked, the circumstances of the 
Ancient Church, since the Apostolic day, did not call forth, or 
render necessary, such precise and guarded definitions of the 
doctrine of Justification, as the circumstances of the Church, 
at the time of the Reformation, required and produced. The 
doctrine of Justification by grace, through faith, was always 
held, till the practices of the middle ages, and the scholastic 
theology of those ages corrupted the purity of Christian teach- 
ing on this great subject. One of the most illustrious supports, 
however, in all Christian antiquity, of the teaching of the An- 
glican Church on Justification, is to be found in that most 
admirable letter of Clement to the Corinthians—a writing 
which follows close in order of time upon those of Scripture. 
We know not how the Anglican doctrine could be more ex- 
plicitly stated, than it is by Clement. Speaking of the fathers 
of the Abrahamic Covenant, he says: ¢ “All, therefore, were 
glorified and magnified, not by themselves, or their own works, 
or their righteous doing, which they wrought, but by His will,” 
and then immediately adds: “And we also, being called by 
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His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, nor by 
our wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or works, which we have 
wrought in holiness of heart; but by the faith, by which 
the Almighty God has justified all from the first, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Are we reading a writing 
of an Apostolical Father of the first century of our religion, 
or an English Homily of the sixteenth, we are ready to 
ask, at this plain denial of the office of Justification, even 
to that “piety” and “those works which we have wrought in 
holiness of heart,” which are the fruits and evidences of jus- 
tifying faith? Certainly Clement of Rome did not hold the 
doctrine taught by the present Church of Rome ; certainly the 
Bishop of Rome has departed from the teaching of his early 
predecessors. Explicit, also, is the teaching of Justin Martyr :* 
“ He gave his own son a ransom for us, the holy for the law- 
less, the innocent for the guilty, the just for the unjust, the 
incorruptible for the corruptible, the immortal for the mortal, 
for what else was able to cover our sins but his righteousness? 
by whom was it possible that we lawless and impious could be 
justified, but by the Son of God alone? O the sweet ransom! 
O the unsearchable workmanship! O the unexpected bless- 
ings! that the lawlessness of many should be hidden in the 
one righteous one, and the righteousness of one should justify 
many lawless ones; accusing, therefore, the inability of our 
nature to attain life, in the former time, but now exhibiting the 
Saviour as able to save what before could not be saved, for 
both these reasons he wished us to believe in his goodness, to 
esteem Him our nourisher, parent, teacher, counselor, phy- 
sician, mind, light, honor, glory, strength, life; not to be anx- 
ious concerning clothing and nourishment.” Can there be 
any doubt concerning the righteousness which Justin Martyr 
proposed as the “formal cause” of Justification? Is his teach- 
ing that of Trent, or that of the Homilies of the English 
Church? And so Cyril, of Jerusalem, says: t+ “ For if you be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is Lord, and that God hath raised him 
from the dead, you shall be saved and translated to Paradise. 
And doubt not whether this is possible ; for He that saved, in 
this holy Golgotha, the robber, who believed, for one hour, the 
same Being will also save thee, if thou believest.” 

We might, if it were needful, multiply quotations to show 
how simply and unhesitatingly this doctrine of Justification by 
faith was held by the Fathers of the early centuries. The 
above quotations are among the most important, because, 
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without an attempt at systematic statement, they really define 
those features of the Justification which those centuries held, 
which identify it with the Justification, taught by the Anglican 
Church, and rejected by the Council of Feeud Those who 
are at all familiar with the writings of that great teacher of 
the Church, St. Augustine, know how earnestly, and con- 
stantly, and argumentatively, he repudiates that notion of hu- 
man merit, upon which the Council of Trent so pertinaciously 
insists.* “Si vis esse alienus a gratia, jacta merita tua,” Js 
his expressive warning, even concerning that ee of 
which faith is the root. Great pains does he take to show, in 
his Liber de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, that eternal life, if it 
be a reward, is a reward of grace and not of human merit ; and 
an attentive perusal of his Ennarratio II, in Ps. 31, will be 
sufficient to show that he held and taught Justification by 
faith, as expounded by the English Church, and not the modern 
invention of the Council of Trent. In that treatise, he sores: | 
cautions Christians against glorying in the good works whic 
proceed from faith, instead of in the grace which relieved 
us, in our state of sin and helplessness, as the ground of our 
Justification.t “ What, therefore, is dune? God does not 
inflict upon thee merited punishment, but gives thee unmerited 
grace. You begin, therefore, to be in faith by His indulgence ; 
then that faith, taking to it hope and love, begins to perform 
‘ood works ; but do not then boast and extol thyself: remem- 
er by whom thou wast placed in the way, (i. e., justified, as 
appears from the treatise passim;) remember that, although 
thy feet were sound and swift, thou wast, nevertheless, wan- 
dering; remember that, although thou wert languishing and 
lying half dead in the way, thou wast lifted up on the beast 
and carried to the inn. “ But to him,” says he, “ who works, 
the reward is not imputed according to grace, but as a debt.” 
If you wish to be an alien from grace, boast your own merits.” 
How strikingly like these words of St. Augustine are those of 
the Homily on Salvation, (part 2d.) “But this saying, that 
we be justified by faith only, freely, and without works, is 
spoken for to take away clearly all merit of our works, as being 
unable to deserve our if ustification at God’s hands, and thereby 
most plainly to express the weakness of man and the goodness 
of God; the great infirmity of ourselves, and the might and 
power of Got ; the imperfection of our own works, and the 
most abundant grace of our Saviour Christ; and, therefore, 
wholly to ascribe the merit and deserving of our Justification 
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unto Christ only, and His most precious bloodshedding.” How 
unlike these words of St. Augustine, on the other hand, is that 
decree of Trent above quoted concerning the true deserving 
of the works of the justified. 

Fearlessly may the Anglican Church appeal to Scripture 
and Catholic Antiquity ; and surely will such an appeal show 
that Rome, in her decrees, has made a sad and fatal mistake 
on this subject, which she would not have made, if, forgetting 
her dreams of ambition and political power, she had heeded the 
voices of her wisest and holiest sons in days gone by, her Con- 
tarinis and her Poles; and had not so rudely thrust forth, from 
her communion, those men of undoubted attainment in Scrip- 
tural and Patristic Lore, her Luthers and her Melancthons. 

And now, let it be asked, what is the practical influence of 
the Romish Doctrine of Justification, on the one hand, and of 
the Anglican on the other? The Romish Doctrine of Justi- 
fication is intimately connected with the whole system of that 
Church, and may even be called the «pirov Péudos of its teach- 
ing on the great matter of human salvation, affecting its whole 
scheme of sacraments, and appliances of devotion, and methods 
of discipline. The crying sin of the Romish Church, in the 
administration of the work of salvation, as she claims to ad- 
minister it, and as she has committed herself to her false sys- 
tem, by the decrees of Trent, is the separation of herself from 
Christ, and the making of herself his substitute, instead of his 
humble, docile representative and minister. We quoted, ona 
former occasion, some passages from Moehler, which show 
how fearfully the advocates of Rome exalt her authority to 
the disparagement of the Church’s Living Head, for, says 
Moehler, (p. 340,) “ Christ himself is only in so far an au- 
thority, as the Church is an authority.” Now, to this inde- 
pendent exaltation of her own authority in the name and place 
of Christ, the Romish doctrine of Justification directly tends. 
The Council of Trent assigns, it is true, as “the meritorious 
cause” of Justification, “ His most beloved and only-begotten 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ,” but it also anathematizes the as- 
sertion, that men “are formally justified by the righteousness 
of Christ,” and declares that, notwithstanding “the merits of 
the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ communicated to us,” we 
must have a true and Christian righteousness of our own as 
the essence of our Justification. This essence of Justification, 
which is distinct, be it remembered, from the satisfaction of 
Christ, is communicated to us instantaneously, and makes us 
perfectly free from sin, in the act of our Justification. Moehler 
says, (p. 190,) “The act of Justification, indeed, fills up ouly 
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one portion of time ; for the communication of a vital prin- 
ciple cannot be considered other than as consummated in a 
single moment,” and then quotes Duns Scotus, as saying, 
that “Justification is momentary.” This momentary Justifi- 
cation he describes as the extirpation of sin, (p. 190.) “The 
absolving and acquitting word—the word which forgives 
sin—is a power truly emancipating, dissolving the bonds of 
evil, and extirpating sin; so that, in the room of darkness, 
light is admitted, death gives way before life, and despair yields 
to hope.” And again, (p. 192,) “ As the Catholic Church de- 
duces original sin, and with it all evil in the world, in the last 
degree, from the abuse of free will, it cannot find any further 
traces of sin in man, so soon as his spirit has been averted 
from the creature, and hath turned to God; so soon as his 
will hath been again healed, and his inmost feelings been sanc- 
tified.” 

In order to guard this doctrine of the instantaneous “ extir- 
pation” of sin from obvious objections drawn from plain facts 
of spiritual history, the Council of Trent makes the following 
declaration: * “ But this holy Synod confesses and considers 
that concupiscence, or lust, remains in the baptized; which, 
since it is left for conflict, does not avail to injure those who 
do not consent to it, and who manfully resist it through the 
grace of Jesus Christ; yea truly, he who lawfully strives shall 
be crowned. The Holy Synod declares that this concu- 
piscence, which sometimes the Apostle calls sin, the Catholic 
Church has never understood to be called sin, because it is 
truly and properly sin in the regenerate, but because it is of 
sin, and inclines to sin. But if any one think otherwise, let 
him be anathema.” Compare with this statement of Trent 
that of the 9th Anglican Article: “ And this infection of na- 
ture doth remain; yea, in them that are regenerated. * * * * 
And although there is no condemnation for them that believe 
and are baptized; yet the Apostle doth confess, that concu- 
piscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.’ Which 
of these determinations reverences the statements of the 
Apostle, to which they both refer, and which sets aside the 
word of God for its own tradition? We speak as to wise 
men, judge ye what we say. 

But to return to the line of our argument. This denial of 
the sinful nature of concupiscence was necessary to the main- 
tenance of the view that Justification is a complete extirpation 
of sin; for that concupiscence remains in the justified, even 
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the Trentine Fathers could not deny ; and they must therefore 
set aside the Apostolic declaration, and explain away its mean- 
ing, to suit their own theory. Even they could not help seein 
that Justification is complete, whenever it takes place ; and if, 
as the Apostle says, “Concupiscence hath the nature of sin,” 
that complete Justification cannot be our own inherent right- 
eousness ; if, as the Council of Trent is forced to admit, con- 
cupiscence remains in the justified. This admission of the 
completeness of Justification, then, is fatal to the Romish 
theory of Justification, if the Apostle means what he says, 
when he attributes to concupiscence the nature of sin. But 
this by the way. 

The Romish theory of concupiscence, evidently unknown 
in the days of St. Augustine, (compare, for example, his Liber 
Il, de Peccaterum meritis et remissione, sec. 45, 46,) has 
clearly been defined by the Council of Trent to prepare the 
ground for their structure of Justification. And what mar- 
velous things do they promise to the sinner, who receives 
their words as the words of God. They do not merely hold 
out the hope of absolution, of remission of sins that are past, 
and of the gratuitous offer of Heaven, but they tell him that 
coming with faith and the beginning of love to God, and that 
repentance which should be exercised before baptism, by bap- 
tism, “ which is the sacrament of faith, without which no one 
ever attained to Justification,” his sin is instantaneously, not 
forgiven for the sake of Christ, not checked, not opposed by 
the indwelling Spirit then making the soul its habitation, but 
“extirpated,” so that “the Catholic Church cannot find any 
further traces of sin in him;” and when the sinner points to 
his concupiscence still remaining, of which he feels the danger, 
and against which he feels the necessity of struggling in the 
power of the Spirit that he has received, he is told that this is 
not sin, though called so by the Apostle, and that its existence 
is consequently no disproof of the “extirpation” of sin, which 
has taken place within him. Let him exult, therefore, in his 
complete freedom from sin, not simply in forgiveness and in 
the power of quelling sin, which he be from the indwelling 
Spirit, but in his absolute exemption from the bonds of the de- 
stroyer, and from all traces of its presence. This is his Jus-' 
tification, a Justification which he has received from the 
ministry of the Church, and of the completeness of which he 
is assured by the care of the Church obviating the plain ob- 
jections of his own consciousness and of Holy Scripture. 

Must not the man, who believes all this, have the feelings 
of one who is in the hands of some potent mesmerizer or en- 
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chanter? A mighty change has been wrought, and the con- 
tradictory moral phenomena, open to his own consciousness, 
which disprove the reality of this extirpation of sin, are not to 
affect his belief of that reality. He is, notwithstanding, a per- 
fectly just, a perfectly holy man. “The meritorious cause” 
of his Justification is far in the background, like a mote in the 
beams of that dazzling brightness which is within him, and 
which invests him on every side, amid which he discerns even 
the darknesses of sin to be apparitions of light ; and, although 
they “are of sin and incline to sin,” not having the nature of 
that from which they emanate. How easily and contentedly 
does the man give himself up to the possessor of such necro- 
mancy as this, nothing doubting that she has charms which 
provide for every emergency, and obviate every objection, 
and carry him on, in a sweet delirium, to the heaven which he 
wishes to attain! The dreams of the Antinomian ; the raptures 
of the Familist, are nought to this. Here is something real and 
tangible, which instantaneously effects the object most of all 
desirable, deliverance from sin ; which, in its disregard of the 
righteousness of Christ, separates men from Him to secure 
them more fully under its own influence ; and which, in its 
disregard of the testimony of consciousness, proclaims itself 
more wonderful than all magical or mesmerical influence, for 
that imposes upon the senses and the consciousness, but this 
induces man’s belief in spite of the testimony of his senses and 
his consciousness to the contrary of his belief. 

The result of yielding to such a system, in ordinary cases, 
would be a submission of the work of salvation to the Church, 
and a feeling that, in such submission, we are relieved from 
individual exertions in the work of salvation. And this feel- 
ing is encouraged by the whole‘ teaching of the Romish 
Church, with reference to the Christian life that follows upon 
the first act of Justification. Does the justified Christian fall 
into mortal sin? It is not needful that he should repent of it 
with true contrition, for the Council of Trent* “declares that 
that imperfect contrition, which is called attrition, since it is 
commonly conceived either from a consideration of the turpi- 
tude of sin, or from a fear of hell and punishments, if it ex- 
cludes the will of sinning, and has hope of pardon, not only 
does not make a man a hypocrite and a greater sinner, but is 
also a gift of God and an impulse of the Holy Spirit, not as 
yet, indeed, indwelling, but only moving, by which the peni- 
tent, being assisted, prepares the way for himself to righteous- 
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ness. And, although without the sacrament of penance, it 
cannot, by itself, bring a sinner through to Justification, yet 
it disposes him (i. e., is a suitable disposition) to obtain the 
grace of God in the sacrament of penance.” 

The sinner, therefore, who has been so marvelously justified, 
in the first instance, need have no fear. The Church will not 
desert him. He has but to fear hell, and consider the vile- 
ness of sin, and hope for pardon, and come and confess his 
mortal sins, and then, in the absolution of the sacrament of 
penance, the deficiencies of his repentance will be made up, 
and he will be restored to a justified state. The eternal 
penalties of his sins and their guilt will be remitted, and if he 
neglects to make due satisfaction for the temporal penalties, 
or does not get them canceled by indulgencies, the worst that 
can happen to him, if he die in such a justified state, will be a 
limited duration of purgatorial fire ; and even from this he may 
obtain a speedy release by the intercession of the Church and 
payments for her masses; from the pains of Gehenna the 
Church has secured his exemption. Is this teaching, which 
age such manifest encouragement to the careless sinner, so 

e remain under the dominion of the Church ; O is it, holy 
and gracious Saviour of mankind, the teaching of men who 
bear thy commission to proclaim the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God? How, then, in such hands, has that commission 
been prostituted, and what encouragement to the licentious- 
ness of sin, even under the name of Christian Justification, is 
given by men who have been sent forth to prepare the way of 
the holy Lord! 

And lest the justified sinner should be in doubt or anxiety 
in his dying moments, whether the Church, who has justified 
him at first, and afterwards, by her rites, when he has fallen 
into sin, made up the deficiences of his repentance and re- 
stored to him his Justification, will desert him in his most 
trying hour, she stands ready to assure him with her “ sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction as a most firm defence.”* “The 
substance of this sacrament is the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
whose anointing wipes away offences, if any are yet to be ex- 
piated, and the remains of sin;” “and this,” says Moehler, 
(p. 289,) “especially in the approaching dissolution of the bond 
between body and soul, never fails of its effect.” 

So completely does the Church of Rome relieve her mem- 
bers of the responsibility of their salvation, and take it upon 
herself, assuring them that they shall infallibly receive it, if 
they submit to her ordinances, and resist not the opus opera- 
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tum of her manifold sacraments. The wildest Solifidian could 
not more effectually cast away the requirements of a holy life ; 
and he does not, in fact, encourage men in such dangerous de- 
lusion, because the imposing claims and sacraments of Rome 
are real opiates to the conscience of the careless sinner, who 
dreams of heaven, and doubts not that he shall receive it, so 
he confesses and is absolved, and dies at last with “that most 
firm defence of Extreme Unction.” And this whole system 
of delusion springs from the severance of Justification from 
the righteousness of Christ, and from the maintenance of it 
as a change which, on account of its contradiction of the laws 
and facts of our moral being, must be regarded by those who 
believe it, as magical, and not moral and spiritual. It is the 
use, upon earth, of an “open sesame,” to which the doors of 
the heavenly kingdom will be found, by many deluded mortals, 
impregnable. 

That the practical influence of the teaching of Rome upon 
the masses of her people is such as we have described, can be 
doubted by no true observer in our own land, and by no one, 
who is acquainted with the state of public morals in lands 
where the Romish Church has unrestrained and dominant in- 
fluence. To those who are thus informed, there can be no 
doubt that the Church of Rome sacrifices the characters and 
souls of men to a supremacy, by which she has superseded 
that of Christ the Lord. 

And where her doctrine of Justification lays hold of earnest 
and devout minds, what labyrinths does it lead them to mistake 
for the recesses of holiness. Their attention, of course, will 
be mainly directed to that satisfaction, which they must make, 
to that ¢ “revenge and punishment for past sins” which they 
must endure, notwithstanding their release from the eternal 

nalties ef sin and from its guilt by the satisfaction of Christ. 

heir whole life thus becomes a scene of purgatorial endu- 
rance; and their attainments in holiness, which are held forth 
for admiration in the lives of their most esteemed saints, are 
those self-inflicted mortifications and sufferings in which the 
Fakirs of India excel them. Such is the sanctity which, in 
lives of eminent saints, published in our own day, is com- 
mended to the pious aspirations of the faithful of Rome. The 
sanctity of hair-shirts, and galling iron-chains, and cruel scour- 
gings, and eating of unwholesome and putrefied food, and all 
the strangest devices of self-torture which can be conceived, 
this was the sanctity, as set forth by Romanists themselves, of 
Alphonsus Liguori, and Francis de Girolamo, and Joseph of 
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the Cross, and Pacificus of San Severino, and Veronica Gin- 
liani, and the Saints whose lives are contained in the Breviary, 
all of whom Rome loves to honor, and, for such sanctity, can- 
onizes. And who shall say that such sanctity is not the native 
result of the Romish teachings on Justification and Satisfac- 
tion? We pity from our souls the Saints of Rome, who were 
thus deluded, but we honor in our hearts their earnest, con- 
sistent use of the system which they believed; the mistaken 
course which they pursued, was that of the system which they 
adopted. But such teachings are a strange exhibition of that 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, a most sad forget- 
fulness of His consoling grace, and a most lamentable cari- 
cature of that holiness to which He hath called us. And yet 
such achievements, as those above alluded to, are the very 
masterpieces of the Romish system. What well-instructed 
Catholic Christian shall say that they do not stamp with false- 
hood the «péirov Léudos, the Romish doctrine of Justification, 
from which they spring ? 

As the genuine result of the influence of the Romish system 
in encouraging the carelessness of its masses, and sthntating 
the “ bodily exercise” of its chosen saints, intelligent, thinking, 
observing men, who live where the Romish Church is domi- 
nant, and notice as well its general influence, as its own 
vaunted attainments ef perfection, come to the conclusion 
that if this be Christianity, then in such a Christianity they 
care not to believe. The prevalence of Infidelity among the 
Bishops and Priests of Rome in the eighteenth century is too 
notorious to be denied, and is recorded by her own historian, 
and it was rampant also in the Roman Court during the pon- 
tificate of Leo the Tenth. Travelers in Romish countries 
find everywhere, within the precincts of the Church, “num- 
bers of infidels, not only amongst the laity, but the clergy of 
the Roman communion in those countries.” Indeed, this ten- 
dency to unbelief among the more intelligent classes of the 
Romish communion, in countries where the Romish Church 
has full sway, is a most evident and noticeable fact. Precisely 
those effects then which would be deduced, theoretically, from 
the Romish doctrine of Justification and its ramifications and 
connexions, are seen in practice ; in immorality, irreligion, and 
neglect of holy living among the masses of her people, where 
her system is most thoroughly carried out; in a substitution 
of a bondage worse than Jewish for true Christian holiness 
among her saints ; in the subjection to superstition and to fear 
of those for whom Christ has provided the freedom of love and 
filial confidence, and in infidelity among those who observe 
the real tendencies and effects of such a system of doctrine 
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and practice. Such is the development, in its fruits, of the 
Justification of Trent. 

And what, let it be asked, is the genuine result of that teach- 
ing which the Anglican Church opposes to the doctrine of 
Trent? This does not detach men from Christ, but sends 
them to Him as the Lord our righteousness. As His minister, 
in His appointed sacrament, the Church conveys to believing 
and repentant sinners, His grace of forgiveness and His Spirit 
of adoption, by which they become heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ. And under the impulses of this Spirit, 
and with the animating inspiring remembrance of the Justifi- 
cation which they have freely received, are they continually 
moved to walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. They 
know that the sanctifying power of the Spirit is the evidence, 
to them, of their state of reconciliation with God. They have 
every encouragement to perfect holiness in the fear of God, 
because they have received His grace of Justification and 
His indwelling Spirit. His grace is the assurance, to them, 
of final success, if they strive in its strength and make due 
use of it; and as they thus value and use the grace of God, 
they obtain in the pledges of its continuance and increase 
which He has appointed, new assurances of his presence and 
favor, and supplies of grace suited to every new emergency. 
Thankfulness and hope are the cheering principles which urge 
them onward in the Christian race; while a fear of misusing 
or neglecting, and thus losing, the grace of God, and falling 
from their state of Justification, exercises upon them, not a 
slavish, but a salutary, quickening influence, leading them to 
be watchful and earnest and obedient, lest they forfeit the 
privileges which are such strong encouragements in the work 
of holy living. They are not oppressed by the thought that 
they have by their own merits, to secure salvation; but are 
animated by the consideration that they are the sons of God, 
having a title to a heavenly inheritance, and that their great 
care should be to yield themselves to the guidance of that 
Holy Spirit of their Father in Heaven, who will thus surely 
and infallibly conduct them to their destined heritage. 

Thus is the free grace of divine Justification, a most potent 
principle of strength, and hope, and sanctification. And the 
right maintenance of the doctrine, in its purity, is of vast im- 
portance in securing its due practical influence. To believe, 
for example, that our Justification rests upon the ground of 
that righteousness which we accomplish through the grace of 
God assisting us, having its deficiencies supplied by the right- 
eousness of Christ, would be to dishonor Christ our Lord ; to 
detract from the fullness of His propitiation ; it would be to 
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withdraw our attention, in a great measure, from that fruitful 
fountain of free grace, which first justifies us, and then acts 
as an ever-flowing source of supply of that holiness which is 
suitable to our state of Justification ; which is the quicken- 
ing principle of that holiness, and also its principle of growth. 
To believe that any righteousness of our own is the ground 
of our Justification, exposes us to the danger of relying upon 
our Own merit as the cause of our salvation, and thus inflates 
us with self-conceit ; or drives us to despair, if we have an 
exalted idea of the merit which is required ; or else leads us to 
do dishonor to the truth and holiness of God, and to content 
ourselves with carelessness of living, by maintaining that an 
imperfect obedience, provided it be sincere, is all that He re- 
quires, though the declarations of His Laware sostrict and holy. 

Against these dangers—that of trusting to human merit, 
that of despair, and that of an allowed slackness in the work 
of perfecting holiness in the fear of God—our best and only 
preservative is a deep sense of our entire indebtedness to the 
grace of God for Justification, and a high, loving, reverent 
valuation of that grace, that we may use it to the fullest ex- 
tent, in becoming meet for the inheritance which could only 
be the gift of surpassing grace to the sinner. And we think, 
that as clearer or dimmer views have prevailed at different 
times since the Reformation, in the Church of England, of the 
doctrine of Justification, as set forth in the Articles and 
Homilies of the Church, a corresponding influence can be 
traced in the activity or coldness of religious life among the 
people. And fearlessly would we contrast the masses of the 
people of the English Chureh with those, for example, of Italy or 
of Spain, where the Romish Church is predominant, as evidence 
of the different influence, in the formation of moral and relig- 
ious character, of these two systems of religion which separate 
from each other in this fundamental point of Justification. 
And, without hesitation, too, would we set on the one side the 
Latimers, the Cranmers, the Ridleys, the Jewells, the Hookers, 
the Taylors, the Kens, the Herberts, the Leightons, the Hebers, 
of the Church of England, against the Dominics, the Fran- 
cises, the Liguoris, the Pacifici, the Girolamos, the Veronicas, 
the chosen saints of Rome. If sanctity be the test of doctrinal 
truth, we doubt not that the sanctity of the English Church has 


a truer Christian style, than that which is commended to us in 
the published lives of the self-torturing ascetics of Rome. 

The whole history of the Church shows that this great 
question of our Justification before God, is a most vital one, 
and one most important to the welfare of human society ; for 
it involves the determination of the Regenerating Principle of 
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fallen humanity, and of the manner in which that principle is 
to become influential for the purposes for which it has been 
revealed ; and when Rome is by no means alone in offering to 
the acceptance of men, her own devices for human regenera- 
tion ; when associations having no connexion with the Church 
of God, are starting up on every side, and seeking to occupy 
the place which God intended for his Church as His represent- 
ative and the minister of His scheme of regeneration and 
salvation, it becomes of supreme consequence to exhibit the 
truth in its purity and power, flowing from the clear foun- 
tains of Divine Revelation. 

That truth of the Justification of man, whose exposition is 
so plainly and carefully set forth in the pages of Holy Writ ; 
which Apostles so earnestly insisted upon ; which, in days of 
accumulated and cherished error, spoke from the mouths of 
learned and holy men, and produced an awakening like that 
of the introduction of Christianity ; which Rome rejected to 
the grief and despair of some of her noblest sons, who died in 
her bosom; that truth, which has had such signal revenges 
since the day of that rejection, in the woful Dhoeey of her 
who rejected it; truth, illustrated as this has been, though 
crushed to earth, ever rising in newness of might, cannot be 
otherwise than vital and important; and those who possess it, 
should cherish it in their heart of hearts, and defend it, as, 
after the leading of inspired Apostles, it may be defended ; and 
for the best welfare of human society, should be careful to 
exhibit, as indeed it is, the truth which contains the only prin- 
ciple of human regeneration. We conclude, then, in the 
noble words of the Anglican Homily of Salvation :—* This 
faith the Holy Scripture teacheth us; this is the strong rock 
and foundation of Christian religion ; this doctrine all old and 
ancient authors of Christ’s Church do approve ; this doctrine 
advanceth and setteth forth the true glory of Christ, and beat- 
eth down the vain-glory of man; this whosoever denieth, is 
not to be accounted for a Christian man, nor for a setter forth 
of Christ’s glory ; but for an adversary to Christ and his Gos- 
pel, and for a setter forth of men’s vain-glory. And although 
this doctrine be never so true (as it is most true indeed) that 
we be justified freely, without all merit of our own good 
works (as St. Paul doth express it) and freely, by this lively 
and perfect faith in Christ only, (as the ancient authors used 
to speak it,) yet this true doctrine must be also truly under- 
stood, and most plainly declared, lest carnal men should take 
unjustly occasion thereby to live carnally, after the appetite 
and will of the world, the flesh, and the Devil.” 
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KIP’S EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Arr. I]1—The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the 
Rev. Wixuiam Incranam Kir, D. D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. London: Longman, Brown & Co., 1850. 


We are sure that hosts of readers will welcome, with us, 
this new and interesting volume, from the graceful and 
glowing pen of the author of “The Double Witness.” In 
the work before us we find a manifest advance on its prede- 
cessors, and a gratifying proof of attention to the poet’s ad- 
vice, “Sa@pe stilum vertas.” The fruit is a delightful and 
earnest volume, displaying research and erudition, joined to 
the author’s well-known literary taste, and felicity and beaut 
of expression, and a deep interest in the subject of which he 
treats,—the various conflicts which Christianity endured at 
its outset, from the superstitions, the philosophy, the habits, 
and the customs of the ancient world. 

And what a glorious theme for the pen of the Christian 
writer! “Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave 
moderation, exact wisdom, repentance unfeigned, unwearied 
patience, the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace,”* are all 
to be learned in the history of those times, when the Church 
won her way through the blood and fire of persecution and 
martyrdom, to her dominion over the earth. The half of it, 
indeed, has not been told us, and we have long felt the need 
of some work which, in a popular and concise form, might 
give us some idea of the price at which our glorious heritage 
of faith was purchased for us. Sure we are that there can 
be no more effectual way to stir up our hearts to a due ap- 
preciation of that heritage, and to courage and patience in 
fighting the battle for its preservation and its advancement. 

Such a want the excellent and well-written resumé of “the 
Early Conflicts of Christianity” before us, helps to supply. 
The secret of Dr. Kip’s popularity, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, as a writer, is the spirit and earnestness with which he 
enters into every thing which he takes up. And we rejoice 
to feel, in reading this new product of his pen, that we are 
communing with one whose heart is warmed by the subject 
of which he treats, who speaks to us as one who has entered 
into the spirit of the contests and trials which he relates, and 
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can sympathize with those who bore the brunt of the battle 
for our holy faith. In this we find a gratifying contrast to the 
cold and unsympathizing elegance of such writers as Milman, 
who can speak of the conflicts and sufferings of their elder 
brethren in the Church with less than the feeling with which 
Byron describes the “ Dying Gladiator,” “butchered to make 
a Roman holiday,” and can step aside from the description of 
deeds of heroism, which sound to the Christian heart like the 
trumpet’s call, with the sneering remark, prompted by the 
Novatian controversy, “Charity and Orthodoxy on this oc- 
casion, concurred.”* . 

The author commences his work with an exact and well- 
written account of the causes which impeded the progress of 
Christianity among the Jews. With one observation in this 
chapter of his book we are sorry to be obliged to find fault. 
It is the remark which suggests that the popular feeling of the 
day is expressed in the Magnifeet. “ We find no allusion,” 
says our author, (p. 61,) “to the spiritual nature of the Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom, nothing which partakes of the Christian tone 
or looks forward with joy to the redemption to be wrought out. 
It is the proud triumph of a Jewish woman, that the deliver- 
ance to her land had come, and the fallen family of David 
was once more to be raised above the mighty who had usurped 
their place.” On the next page, the same opinion, in sub- 
stance, is expressed of the Benedictus, or Song of Zachariah 
at the circumcision of his son, the Baptist. Now certainly as 
Jews, S. Mary and Zachariah could have used no different 
words. They were the same which the Psalms of David and 
the writings of Isaiah and all the Prophets had taught them, 
and the time surely had not come in which they could have 
used any other strain. Their countrymen manifestly mis- 
understood the prophecies ; does it follow that these chosen 
ones of God, when they used their inspired words, gave to them 
the same earthly and carnal interpretation? “We cannot 
but feel,” says he again, quoting from the Benedictus, “how 
strongly this contrasts with the expanded and beautiful char- 
acter of our faith, as first proclaimed in the Angels’ song, 
‘Glory to God, peace on earth, good will towards men.’” 
Now, to say nothing of the fact that these words were spoken 
by one “filled with the Holy Ghost,” with all deference we 
we would submit that the Church has never thought so, hav- 
ing always placed the Magnificat, Benedictus, and Gloria in 
excelsis, side by side in her Ritual, regarding them as, one 
and all, teaching the same evangelical truths under different 
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forms. “This is the Hymn,” says Williams,* “to which noth- 
ing can be added and nothing taken from it; embracing all 
the Gospel ; its mercies, its doctrines, its precepts, its judg- 
ments, its covenant with the true Israel of God, and the ful- 
fillment of all the promises going before. The Hymn of the 
Church, the Hymn of our Lord, the Hymn of all Hymns, the 
Hymn evangelical, ‘the perpetual incense’ of the evening 
sacrifice, rising daily before God ‘with the prayer of the 
saints.’”’ Much therefore have we lost in its rejection from 
our Common Prayer. Says Hooker, speaking of the Magnif- 
icat, Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis, “ They are the first 
gratulations wherewith our Lord and Saviour was joyfully 
received at his entrance into the world, by such as in their 
hearts, arms, and very bowels embraced Him ; being prophet- 
ical discoveries of Curist already present, whose future com- 
ing the other Psalms did but foresignify, they are against the 
obstinate incredulity of the Jews, the most luculent testimonies 
that Christian religion hath ; yea, the only sacred hymns they 
are that Christianity hath peculiar unto itself, the other being 
songs too of praise and thanksgiving, but songs wherewith as 
we serve Gop, so the Jew likewise.’’t 

Next follows what we regard as the most beautifully written 
chapter in the book; certainly the one on which the author 
has bestowed the most abundant labor—* Christianity in con- 
flict with Grecian Philosophy.” In this is included a succint, 
learned, and accurate account of the manners, habits, tastes, 
refinement, temperament, and occupations, of the ancient 
Greeks, together with a description of their various schools 
of Philosophy. Adverse indeed were all these causes, to the 
progress of a pure, self-denying, unearthly doctrine, requiring 
at the outset, a simple, undoubting faith in its revelations. 
As we follow the author in his vivid and thrilling description, 
we can well feel how mighty they were in their opposition. 
That land, and its wonderful inhabitants, are invested with a 
romantic glory, which the wildest fiction has never equalled. 
Our hearts thrill with the story of their greatness, as if we 
were one of them; we weep for their overthrow, as if their 
beautiful country had been our own. Their history should be 
recited to the accompaniment of the saddest, sweetest 


“strain, 
That tells us life how fleeting—earth how vain.” 


For so great a glory and so great a fall the world has never 
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seen. Ifthe shadow which has come down to us, be so beautiful 
and enchanting, what must the reality have been! Although 
fallen when St. Paul came among them to reveal “the un- 
known Gop” whom they ignorantly worshiped, yet the ves- 
tiges of their former glory still remained. 


“Look at the scene around him, when, a stranger from another land, he first 
entered the capital of Greece. It was not to him, as it now is to us, a land whose 
glory has faded, her songs hushed and her sacrifices extinguished. He beheld a 
scene, every portion of which was consecrated by the recollections of the past 
and the glorious fables of their faith, About him was a wilderness of statues, 
which all the efforts of art have never since been able to equal. He saw the 
dreams of her poets embodied in the almost speaking marble, and on the frieze 
of every temple their radiant legends were written by the sculptor’s hand.” “The 
lucid atmosphere seemed to give a golden lustre to the stately columns of the 
Parthenon above him, and to color with peculiar tints the mountain landsca 
beyond, bathing the leafy sides of Cithzron in its pure and holy brightness. The 
breeze which swept by him was fragrant with odors of the wild thyme and 
saffron, and the thousand sweetly scented plants which still grow with such prod- 
igality on the soil of Greece, furnishing, as they did three thousand years ago, 
food to the bees of Hymettus. And everywhere were proofs of the activity of 
that restless intellect, which characterized the inhabitants. St. Paul found him- 
self mingling with an energetic people—their persons formed in the first mould of 
nature—their minds, as we have shown, filled with the noblest shapes of ideal 
beauty—their tongues speaking the most melodious of languages—with all their 
faculties critical, exact, and sensitive—filled with the buoyant spirits which arise 
from a beautiful country, a fine climate, and perfect freedom. Suny other litera- 
ture but their own they despised....Every thing was uninteresting to them 
which was not Greek ; what was not Greek was to them beyond the pale of civil- 
ization.”—Pp. 136-7. 


The departure of St. Paul from Athens to Corinth suggests 
the theme of “Christianity in conflict with the Licentious 
Spirit of the Age.” This spirit was incorporated into the 
very substance of heathenism. Of this we need no further 
illustration than the introduction of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and his Epistles to the Corinthians. Indeed, it would 
seem to be inseparable from false religions, spurious Christi- 
anity, as well as the doctrines of positive unbelief. Of this 
spirit, Corinth was the type in that day, as Paris is at present. 
“In the Apostle’s day, it was in its ‘high and palmy state’-— 
at the very climax of its luxury and glory—its vice and 
heathen wickedness. No place could exceed it in the splendor 
and magnificence of its public buildings—its temples, palaces, 
theatres, and baths.” “ Profligacy was wrought into the very 
being of the Corinthians—entwined with all their earliest 
associations—strengthening with their growth. Degraded as 
was the heathen world around, the Apostle writes to them that 
they far surpassed it—that deeds were committed among them, 
which ‘are not so much as named among the Gentiles.’”’* It 
was among such as these that St. Paul brought forth the plain 
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and simple doctrine of the Cross, “determined to know noth- 
ing among them, save Jesus Curist and Him crucified.” In 
the commencement of his first Epistle to them, he returns again 
and again, and dwells upon that sacred name, which “is as 
ointment poured forth,” the “name which is above every 
name,” repeating “our Lorp Jesus Curist,” as cne who loves, 
repeats the name of his beloved; as that in which was con- 
tained the sum of all that his disciples had to learn or follow. 
The Church planted in the midst of such seductions, required 
his most anxious care, his most stern rebukes, his most con- 
stant admonitions and instructions. To these, his own life 
and the lives of his companions, their purity, holiness, and 
self-denial, were the most efficacious of human helps, even 
among those corrupt and degraded votaries of pleasure. “It 
is a strange contradiction in our nature, that no argument 
can win the devoted adherents of pleasure from their degra- 
dation, so readily as a summons to endure suffering and self- 
denial in some lofty cause; nothing can turn the worldly- 
minded so soon from their empty dreams, as an exhibition of 
some one living visibly and entirely for that life which is 
beyond life. There is something in the heart even of the 
most fallen, which responds to such appeals, and which kindles 
the desire up within it, to tread in the footsteps of those who 
can thus sacrifice the present for the future. It was this princi- 

le which invested martyrdom with such power, and made the 
blood shed on the scaffold or at the stake, ‘the seed of the 
the Church.’ ”»—(P. 174.) What a lesson to their successors 
and followers in the sacred office, in the midst of “this adul- 
terous and sinful generation !” 

The struggle with Barbarism was, for the time, the most 
trying of all, but it may be doubted whether it was so obsti- 
nate and protracted as that with Judaism, Paganism, and 
Philosophy. It was a sharp contest, but a speedy victory. 
It is here that our author warms up most with his theme, as 
he describes the noble self-denials, the undaunted courage, 
and the unwearied patience, of the first missionaries of r 
Church. “They renounced every thing in this world, in the 
hope of receiving that eternity which had been revealed to 
them in the next.” “They entangled not themselves with 
the affairs of this life, that they might have no impediment in 
their warfare. Separated from all they had ever loved— 
crushing in their hearts every reminiscence of childhood, with 
its faith and hopes, its creed and customs—their earthly ties 
seemed to be utterly severed.” “ Theirs was the high wrought 
enthusiasm which works changes in the world, because with a 
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reckless hardihood, it tramples all obstacles beneath its feet. 
It forces itself into men’s hearts, and kindles the passions, and 
thus each step of its progress is urged on by a more potent 
motive. It inspires others with the fervor of its own belief, 
and wins its victory by the contagion of its own sincerity. 
These were men y ot for conquest, because resolute to 
suffer—men who were repulsed by no discouragements, and 
disheartened by no defeats—men who felt themselves inspired, 
and whose very zeal inspired those whom they addressed. 
Their very intolerance furnished them with the means of vic- 
tory. They felt too deep a horror of every other creed to 
cock upon it with the least allowance. Its gods were demons 
and eternal ruin was the portion of its worshipers. Their 
own faith held out the only hope of safety, and all they loved 
in this world must embrace it, or the separation at death was 
one forever.” (Pp. 220-2.) Let the Church learn from the 
examples of her earliest evangelists, that without the energy 
and fire of zeal, no progress can be made in winning to her 
fold the hosts of error and of sin. 

“The conflict between Christianity and the Pagan Mythol- 
ogy,” is the last subject treated of. This is a story written 
in the blood of “the noble army of Martyrs,” and the suffer- 
ings of the Confessors—in the conflicts of that mighty host in 
whose toils and victories the Church of Gop forever exults. 
Often as it has been told, our author has invested it with fresh 
interest, borrowing the aid of the spoils of classic lore to en- 
rich the triumph of the glorious “Captain of our salvation,” 
as He goes on “conquering and to conquer.” With the vic- 
tory over this enemy terminated her hard-fought contest with 
the powers of this world. As an outward type of this victo- 
ry, we give the following description of the present appear- 
ance of the city of Rome, once the seat of Pagan Empire, 
and the home of all the gods:—the quotation is long, but we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing this admir- 
able conclusion of the chapter :— 


“ Fourteen centuries have rolled away since the power of Paganism was broken, 
and Rome still sits upon her ‘Seven Hills ; but what a change has passed over 
her since she was the centre and home of that old mythology! The Lodemps is 
indeed unaltered, for yonder are the purple Alban Hills, clothed in the rich ver- 
dure of which Horace spoke, and to which Propertius paid his tribute—the wide- 
spread Campagna is there as of old—and we trace the Claudian aqueduct as it 
goes sweeping on with its countless arches, until it is lost to sight among the dis- 
tant mountains, where once stood the stately palaces of Domitian. But still the 
outward aspect of every thing proclaims the mighty revolution which has taken 
place. As we stand upon the Capitoline Hill, we see around us the mouldering 


relics of a departed faith. No smoke of sacrifice ascends from this height—no 
altars are seen—the temples which once crowned it are gone, and their columns 
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and precious marbles have been used to erect the Christian churches. Beside us 
is the Church of S. Maria d’Ara Cceli, built on the foundation of the old Roman 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, in which the Spolia Opima were deposited ; and if it 
is the hour when the shadows of evening are inning to , the Vesper 
Hymn of the monks will be borne plaintivel to our ears. Below, by the side 
of the deserted Forum, are the ancient temples of Antoninus and Faustus, of 
Venus and Rome, now consecrated by Christian names to the use of that faith 
which has supplanted heathenism, while beyond, grand and solemn rise the mas- 
sive ruins of the Flavian amphitheatre. re Ignatius died, and the blood of 
countless martyrs enriched its sands, as they were ‘ butchered to make a Roman 
po ow a But now, the once despised cross stands in the middle of the arena, and 
often the voice of some humble monk may be heard on that spot, as he preaches 
the faith of the crucified, and his earnest appeals send strange echoes 

those galleries, which once rang with the shouts of infuriated thousands, who were 
feasting their eyes on the torments of the expiring Christians. And there is the 
old monastic house from which S. Gregory sent forth 8S. Augustine, now occupied 
by the white-robed Camaldolese—the Church of 8. Clement, where the Pelagian 
heresy was formally condemned—and on the hill, that range Bg rises from 
the Garden of the Passionists. To the right, covering the whole Palatine Hill 
like the wreck of some mighty city, are seen the ruins of the palace of the Czxsars ; 
and amid crumbling walls and prostrate columns—where the trees twine their 
roots through marble floors once trodden by the masters of the world, and the 
tall grass and the rank weeds wave in wild luxuriance—rises the monastery of 
the Capuchin monks, and prayer and praise are now heard where once Nero held 
his sensual revellings. We turn away from these scenes, and the Imperial City is 
before us in all her solemn and venerable magnificence. Yet she has put off all 
trace of her heathen origin. A wilderness of towers, and domes, and columns are 
there, rising in the deep blue of an Italian sky—yet each pinnacle is gleaming 
with its cross—each edifice is devoted to the worship of Him, whom once it was 
death here to name with aught of reverence. pee towering above all—on the 
very spot where once were Nero’s gardens, and which witnessed the martyrdom 
of countless Christians—swells forth that miracle of art, S. Peter’s dome, sur- 
mounting the noblest structure the world has ever seen, yet now the shrine of a 
faith before whose resistless march the ancient Paganism of Rome was trampled 
into the dust.”—(P. 284.) 


Various as were the enemies which opposed the spread of 
Christianity—divided as they were among themselves—hating 
and sneering at each other at every opportunity—the presence 
of the common foe united them for persecution and oppression. 
As the Jews were the first persecutors of the Church, even in 
the Person of her Blessed Head, so did they continue to urge 
on the heathen to their savage and barbarous acts of revenge 
and cruelty. That philosophy which derided superstition was 
not unwilling to join with it in warring against the Faith, and 
their union in the third century was the source of the most 
terrific persecutions by which the Church was tried. Again, 
under Julian, the apostate, (“the mild and philosophic Julian,” 
as he is styled in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia,) it sought the 
overthrow of the newly-established religion, and only sank 
with his fall. 

But without these conflicts Christianity could never, hu- 
manly speaking, have been permanently established in the 
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world. Nothing great or glorious ever grew to maturity 
without opposition and suffering. After nine frightful perse- 
cutions and at the beginning of the tenth and last, this was the 
condition of the Church :—*“ The Christians had become not 
merely a public, but an imposing, influential body ; their sepa- 
rate existence had been recognized by the law of Gallienus ; 
their churches had arisen in most of the cities of the Empire ; 
as yet, probably, with no pretensions to architectural grandeur, 
though, no doubt, ornamented by the liberality of the wor- 
shipers, and furnished with vestments and chalices, lamps, 
and chandeliers of silver. The number of these buildings was 
constantly on the increase, or the crowding multitudes of 
proselytes demanded the extension of the narrow and humble 
walls. The Christians * * * filled offices of distinction, and 
even of supreme authority in the provinces, and in the army ; 
they were exempted, either by tacit connivance or direct in- 
dulgence, from the accustomed sacrifices. Among the more 
immediate attendants on the Emperor, two or three openly 
professed the Christian faith. Prisca, the wife, and Valeria, 
the daughter of Dioclesian, and the wife of Galerius, were sus- 
cted, if not avowed, partakers in the Christian mysteries.”* 
he came forth from every contest with renewed strength and 
vigor. The controversies of her Doctors, the sufferings of her 
Confessors, the heroic conflicts of her Martyrs, were, under 
Gop, the means by which the Church attained the inheritance 
of the earth. They have consecrated to us the Divine Faith 
and Order which they have transmitted, and we rejoice in the 
possession of an heritage which it cost so much to win. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject by examining 
how those very eational, and religious peculiarities, which at 
first afforded the greatest obstacles to the progress of our holy 
Faith, were turned by the grace of Gop into its most efficient 
instruments. How, e. g., the subtlety and logical training of 
the Greeks aided in detecting heresy, and their flexible lan- 
guage became the medium of defining with precision contro- 
verted doctrines, so that one single word, and even one letter 
of that word, settled forever controversy, and decided a dis- 
puted article of the Faith. How, again, the Roman fidelity, 
their entire subjectiveness, their forgetfulness of their indi- 
viduality when their country was concerned, the spirit which 
animated their legions, which on the field of battle would impel 
a Consul to devote himself to death for Rome’s triumph, which 
made them feel that their greatest glory was not so much that 





* Milman’s Hist. of Chris. II, 259-60. 
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they were men, as that they were Romans, was reproduced in 
the unity, the self-devotion, the abnegation of individual in- 
terest for the sake of the One Body into which we have all been 
baptized, which marked the Church when she dwelt and wor- 
shiped in the Catacombs, and which, at this day, it may be 
remarked, constitutes the strength of the Roman communion. 

We rejoice in the appearance of such books as this among 
us, carrying us back to the past, calling us to contemplate the 
spirit and the deeds of our forefathers in the earliest and purest 
ages of our Faith. In these days of worldliness, sensuality, 
and scepticism, we need such monitors much. We have lost 
too much for our own good, our hold upon the Past. We do 
not realize it as we should. We do not feel how much in- 
debted to it we are—what a rich legacy it has transmitted to 
us. The Present, the busy, bustling Present, is all our care, 
and in our absorption in it we have lost almost all concern for 
the Future. But it is wholesome and invigorating to be called 
back to the early days of the Church, as in our own lives to 
review the 


“Time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To us did seem appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


“The thought of” those times should “breed in us perpetual 
benediction.” Some have become too wise for this. Not so 
the Church, which continually recalls us to the recollection of 
earlier and purer days to prove her faith, to vindicate her 
practice, to incite her children to holiness. And surely we 
can never turn to those histories of the early struggles of our 
holy Religion, and of the sufferings of its Confessors and Mar- 
tyrs, written by the very eye-witnesses of the things which, in 
simple and unaffected language, they describe,* without feel- 
ing how unworthy we are to be reckoned their successors, 
how much we need to be brought up to their exalted standard. 

Another benefit which is to be derived from the early his- 
tory of the Church, is the lesson of unity. Consider the tre- 
mendous power which was used to crush it, and say if aught 
but unity, under Gop, could have enabled her to resist such 
an onslaught. Imagine a systematic persecution against 
Christianity as such in this day, in this land, such as that of 
Decius, or that of Dioclesian, and what a spectacle would not 
the religion of Jesus present! Divided and distracted by its 
own controversies and its innumerable schisms, it could offer 





* Vide Euseb. Eccl. Hist., B. VIII. 
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no serried phalanx to the foe. Bound together by a common 
faith, a common ministry, common sacraments, and a com- 
mon charity, the Church fulfilled her prophetic character, 
“fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners.”* Unbroken in her ranks, she met the com- 
bined assaults of her foes undaunted and undismayed, and she 
conquered by patient suffering. Marvelously is this shown 
in the story of the Martyr Ignatius. On his weary journey 
from Antioch, the seat of his Episcopate, to Rome, the scene 
of his triumph, brethren and companions crowded around him 
at every step. “Unknown, yet well known,” by the very 
office which he bore, at every haven and in every city, at 
which he rested on that long and toilsome journey, he was 
refreshed, encouraged, and animated by the throngs of fellow 
saints who speeded him on his way, with their prayers and 
exhortations, to the attainment of the glorious crown of mar- 
y neon His Epistles show the joy and courage with which 
these inspired him. And soit was in all the martyrdoms—the 
one holy Catholic Church was ever near to succor her suffer- 
ing children in the hour of their conflict. From whatever 
land they might come to labor and to die for Curist, they 
knew each other by the common name of Christian. And as 
the martyrs fell, or the cowardly deserted, the soldiers of the 
Cross closed up their ranks, and with unbroken front pressed 
onward to the victory which they were assured that they 
should win ; and what to them was the sacrifice of a single 
life, compared with the triumph of the Cross! 

And yet again we may learn, and in perfect consistency 
with what has been said before, to be contented with our lot. 
We are not of those who are disposed to disregard the inspired 
warning: “Say not thou, what is the cause that the former 
days were better than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.”t We trust that we realize the privileges of 
our inheritance, and rejoice in the possession which has been 
handed down to us, without pining for the days which had 
their glories, but which also had their miseries. There are 
those among us who sigh for the ancient times, as if all excel- 
lence and every thing desirable were concentrated there. 
Gop grant us their holiness and their constancy unto death! 
This should indeed be our constant prayer. But when we 
desire to be placed in the circumstances of the men of those 
days, we know not what we ask. Without their unity, their 
faith, their suffering patience, their joy in martyrdom, they 





* Cant. vi, 10. ¢ Eccl. vii, 10. 
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would not indeed have been equal to their times, nor could 
they have finished the work which was given them to do. 
Does it follow that we have nothing in which to rejoice ?—that 
we are destitute of all good things ?—that we have only to sit 
by in laggard sloth, sighing for the days that can never return? 
Tor from it. We have a work appointed us, and grace is 
promised us sufficient for our needs. Those were days, in- 
deed, of mighty faith and heroic deeds; but the battle to be 
fought was fiercer, and the victory harder to be won. They 
were, also, days of action, of practical, energetic exertion— 
men faced the work before them, and went on boldly to ac- 
complish it. “This is the picture which that time presents,” 
says Maurice ;* “not a picture of still, beautiful, pastoral life, 
but of great crimes and great virtues—oftentimes appearing 
in the same men, yet always illustrating each other—always 
enabling us, if we look, to see what man is with Gop, and 
without Him. He has been pleased to exhibit to us this age, 
not in particular specimens of virtue and excellence, but as a 
whole ; as a whole it is precious to us. We lose the blessing 
of it; we lose the idea of the Church which it presents, if we 
omit any of its darker features. Let us consider, then, what 
we do when we desire that this age, so invaluable as a portion 
of history, should be restored to us in fact. If we ask that 
the age in which St. Paul preached may come again, we ask 
that Nero may come again; if we ask that we may be trans- 
ported back to the glorious days of Athanasius, we ask to live 
under the tyrant Constantius, to have the world almost wholly 
pagan, to have the Church almost wholly Arian. If we long 
to sit at the feet of Chrysostom, we long for the infamous cor- 
ruptions of Antioch and Constantinople, for the government 
of Eutropius, for the horrible villanies of the eunuchs of the 

alace. If we reckon that it would have been a blessing to 
five under the teaching of Augustine, we must be content to 
see Rome sacked by one set of barbarians, and the Church in 
Africa threatened by another ; we must get our learning from 
a race of effete rhetoricians ; we must dwell amidst all the se- 
ductions and abominations of Manicheism.”” Surely we can- 
not say that our situation is worse than theirs, and the lesson 
which we have to learn from them is, to imitate their heroic 
faith, their undying zeal, their practical wisdom, their un- 
shaken constancy, in preserving that glorious heritage of Faith 
which Curisr has left us in His Church, and in spreading its 
saving influences among the souls for whom He died. 





* Kingdom of Christ, p. 480. 
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Art. III—THE PURITAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
ABORIGINES. 


Tue Puritan Commonwealth, designed for the avowed pur- 
pose of establishing and perpetuating a pure religion, was essen- 
tially an ecclesiastical state. Its citizens were all, in one 
sense, the High Priests of its Faith, and none might presume 
to meddle with its politics who were not members of the 
sacred order of the Freemen. As the lesser is comprehended 
in the greater; as faithful Christians must necessarily be 
faithful citizens, whether living under democratic or auto- 
cratic forms of government; so it was reasoned that if the 
Commonwealth were evolved from the Church, political dis- 
ease would lessen and perhaps vanish away. By making the 
Church political, it was expected that the State would become 
religious. Were Christians good, and the Church catholic, 
doubtless love of God and man would supplant the terrors of 
the law, and by perfecting obedience would do away with 
constraint. But as all political organizations imply human 
error and weakness, so if we suppose a condition of things 
where error and weakness are not, we suppose hinedaualer 
therewith a state where government is unnecessary. 

The Puritan Pilgrims founded their civil structure on the 
idea that they were saints, and they intended to render its 
glory perpetual, by allowing none but saints to administer its 
affairs. The passport to the smallest privileges of citizenship 
was the Puritan Covenant. How well founded were the ex- 
pectations of the designers of the Commonwealth, we now 
propose to consider. Surely, if any human contrivance wasever 
ushered into existence under circumstances more favorable to 
the end contemplated, we have yet to learn how and when. 
If Puritanism were a fit political teacher for mankind, either 
by precept or example; if the policy it has suggested is 
worthy of imitation; if the Commonwealth it can animate 
may justly claim our admiration ; we shall certainly find these 
desiderata in their highest excellence in Puritan Massachu- 
setts. Our space forbids us more than to allude to the gen- 
eral character acquired by the Commonwealth as a separate 
and independent power. In her treaties with the French ;* 
in her trade with buccaneers ;t in unhesitatingly violating the 





* See 1 Hazard, p. 502. + Hutchinson, 
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articles of the Puritan Confederacy, contrary to petitions, 
“tendered by many pensive hearts,” when “the dear saints of 
God” at New Haven were threatened by the Dutch ;* in 
maintaining her intriguing agents in England with those 
funds which had been entrusted to her to evangelize the Indi- 
ans ;¢ in sending privateers from her prayerful havens to prey 
upon the enemies of Charles II, though none a greater enemy 
than herself ;{ in these and similar transactions, the Puritan 
Commonwealth acquired notoriety in the old and new world. 
But her doings with the Aborigines speak more forcibly than 
them all, and therefore we shall now confine our remarks to 
this department of her history. 

The origin of the North American Indians still remains an 
unsolved problem. A reverend historian of New England 
says, that it is not possible to ascertain the point, “unless the as- 
trologers can find it in the stars, or that itcan be gathered from 
the motion of the celestial bodies that lighted them hither.’’§ 
But he cites the opinion of another writer, which he thinks 
carries with it the greatest probability of truth, and which he 
compares to an “oracle of God.” “ His conceit is, that when 
the devil was put out of his throne in the other part of the 
world, and that the mouth of all his oracles was stopped in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, he seduced a company of silly 
wretches to follow his conduct into this unknown part of the 
world, where he might be hid, and not be disturbed in the idol- 
atrous and abominable, or rather diabolical service, he expect- 
ed from those his followers.” The sober indorsement of 
this opinion by the Puritan historian, tells more forcibly than 
the words themselves, how a false Christianity misled its sin- 
cere disciples. Faith and hope are great virtues, but a greater 
than these is charity. “Charity is not easily puffed up, and 
thinketh no evil.” But this prince of Christian graces scarcely 
governed the Puritan Commonwealth in its dealings with the 
helpless Indians. Hubbard was not alone in attributing to 
them a diabolical agency; it was the common idea of the 
“elect saints” of Massachusetts, and it encouraged them to 
commit outrages which have rarely a parallel in history. 

Although famine and pestilence, those dreadful messengers 
of Providence, whose mission had been foretold in Europe by 
“the disappearance of a blazing star in the west,” had opened 
in New England a special road for the advent of civilization, 
yet the results of their visitation were by no means satisfactory 








* 2 Hazard, p. 270-83. + Ib. pp. 147,175, 176, 232. 
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to that scrupulous sect whose consciences were too tender to 
allow them either to obey their sovereign, or to continue loyal 
to the Church. “They deemed themselves commissioned, 
like Joshua of old, to a work of blood,” and they sought an 
excuse for their uniform harshness to the Indians, in those 
dreadful tragedies which were enacted far back in primeval 
ages on the shores of the Red Sea and the fertile plains of 
Palestine, and in which Almighty Wisdom saw fit to make 
the descendants of Israel the instruments of his wrath. So 
early as 1632, the Indians “ began to quarrel with the English 
about the bounds of their land;”’* for the Puritan Pilgrims, 
maintaining that “the whole earth is the Lord’s garden,” and 
therefore the peculiar property of his saints, admitted the nat- 
ural right of the aborigines to so much soil only as they could 
occupy and improve. In 1633, this principle was made to 
assume the shape of law, and “for settling the Indians’ title 
to lands in the jurisdiction,” the General Court ordered that 
“what lands any of the Indians have possessed and improved 
by subduing the same, they have just right unto, according to 
that in Genesis, ch. i, 28, and ch. ix, 1.”+ Thus the argu- 
ment used, was vacuum domicilium, cedit occupanti; and 
by an application of the customs of civilization to the wilder- 
ness, it was held that all land not occupied by the Indians as 
agriculturalists, “lay open to any that could or would improve 
it."[ Accordingly, when Roger Williams, with honest indig- 
nation, compared the interest of the Indians in the svil, to that 
of the nobility and gentry of England in their parks and pre- 
serves, it was replied, that it was not the intention of the 
patentees to take possession of the country by “murther or 
robbery,” but only to occupy its void places; that if lands 
were taken from the Indians, it was by purchase or consent ; 
that as the nobility enjoyed larger territories than most men, 
so they did greater service to the State, and that their parks 
and preserves were employed as well for timber and the 
nourishment of tame animals, as for wild beasts; that the 
towns and settlements of the Commonwealth did not disturb 
the hunting of the natives, but since they used traps, and not 
hounds, did rather preserve game the fitter for their taking ; 
that all aggressions on their rights were paid or compensated 
for ; and that, at all events, a title to so vast a continent, which 
consisted only in burning it up for pastime, and not in the 
proper cultivation of its millions of acres, could not be founded 
In justice.§ 








* Johnson, B. I, ch. xxv. + Colony Laws. See also 1 Haz., p. 476. 
¢ 1 Sav., Winth p. 290. § Hubbard. 
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That civilization is paramount over nature, few will be dis- 
posed to question; the manner in which this superiority is 
exercised, is alone open to remark. “ Now, it seemeth unto 
me,” said Robert Cushman, one of Robinson’s disciples, “ we 
ought to endeavor to use the means to convert the heathen,— 
the means cannot be used unless we go to them, or they come 
to us ;—our land is full, and they cannot come to us, therefore 
as their land is empty, we may go to them.”* How this 
worthy pilgrim would have disposed of the difficulty, had the 
desired lands been full, instead of empty, we can only con- 
jecture ; but there seems much good sense in his remark. It 

as been the fashion of Jate to assert for the Puritans that the 
regarded European right resting on discovery, to be a Popis 
doctrine derived from Alexander VI, and that they recognized 
the justice of the Indian claims. But this position cannot be 
maintained. The rude garden which surrounded the sava 
wigwam, was alone considered as savage property. The 
boundless landscape, with its forests, fields, and waters, he was 
despoiled of, on the harsh plea of Christian right. In this way 
Charlestown, Boston, Dorchester, Salem, Hingham, and other 
places, were intruded into by the Puritan Pilgrims, without 
condescending any inquiry concerning the Indian title. The 
were seized and settled because they were not waving with 
fields of yellow corn, duly fenced in with square-cut haw- 
thorne.t Savage jealousy and savage alarm were easily pro- 
voked by such wholesale appropriations, and perhaps Christ- 
ianity suffered more in its influence upon the red-men from 
these, than any other causes. The settlers of the town of 
Concord, who fairly purchased their lands of the Indians, sel- 
dom or never had any contests with them.{ Such examples, 
however, were very rare, for even where lands were purchased 
by the settlers, the consideration paid therefor was not seldom 
inadequate.§ In a letter written by Governor Winslow in 
1676, he declares that the English were of a “covetous dis- 
position,” and that the Indians, when in need, “were easily 
prevailed upon to part with their lands.” For this reason, 
the General Court of Plymouth made the necks of land, to 
which the Wampanoags were at last confined, inalienable by 
them.|| For similar reasons, in part, Sir Edmand Andros 





* Young's Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 
+ Drake’s Old Indian Chron., p. 155. 1 Mass. Hist. Coll, 8, p.4. Lincoln’s 
Hingham, p. 159. 
¢ 1 Mass. Hist. Coll, 1, p. 241. 
; See 2 Hazard, p. 93. 
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pronounced Indian deeds no better than “the scratch of a 
bear’s paw.” Not only was the consideration therefor too 
frequently inadequate, but, as a matter of equity, the savages 
could not comprehend how the rough outline of a hatchet 
on ashred of parchment, or the rude delineation of a bow 
and arrow, should forever deprive them of the lands of their 
fathers. 

Yet the wrongs suffered by the Indians in regard to the soil, 
were not the greatest injuries inflicted upon them by the Pu- 
ritan Commonwealth. What shall be said of that chiefest 
enemy of the red-man, which destroyed his manhood and 
cursed his existence? Was he, whose “low and mean diet 
and fare’* had always preserved him from the lusts of the 
flesh, was he to be baptized into the vices of civilization, by 
the sanctimonious hand of Puritanism? The Reforming 
Synod declares that the Indians were debauched by those 
calling themselves Christians, and it appears from the colony 
laws that, at first, the General Court was accustomed to license 
the sale to them of rum, brandy, strong waters, wine, strong 
beer, cider, and perry. What an array was this for the un- 
disciplined appetite of the child of nature! He could not see 
his evil spirit, Abomacho, lurking in those beautiful and va- 
riegated colors! He could not realize that that intoxicating 
thrill which inspired him to dance and sing, which seemed to 
transport his very being, was the beginning of his utter perdi- 
tion! His doom was sealed. Trucking houses, those sentinel 
posts of civilization, skirted the forests, and the Indians aban- 
doned the chase for the pleasures of sense. Family after 
family dwindled away into squalid and drunken groups, whose 
bleared eyes, and naked, shivering forms, exhibited a disease 
more fearful in its ravages than the small-pox. Orders were 
passed from time to time by the General Court, for “the pre- 
vention of drunkenness among the Indians,” but with little 
effect. It was not until 1657 that the General Court, reciting 
their debauched condition, and the frequent “murders and 
other outrages” resulting therefrom, recalled all outstanding 
licenses, ordered the immediate demolition of the trucking 
houses, and forbade the future barter to the Indians of strong 
liquors, under a heavy sere F But the disease had pro- 
gressed too far to be remediable, and when the Reforming 
Synod assembled, twenty years later, the civilized and pray- 
ing Indians partook of the general immorality.t 

The neighboring aborigines of Boston were but the shreds . 
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of a great and warlike tribe. Reduced and broken by pesti- 
lence, they became an easy prey to the vices of civilization.* 
But the tribes further removed from the Puritan settlements, 
preserved their integrity, and presented to the lures of artifi- 
cial life, a firm and unbroken front. True, a wondrous infe- 
riority in the arts of peace and war, must have been both felt 
and lamented ; but the kings of the red-men were not devoid 
of wisdom, and the civilization that was offered them they re- 
fused, because it brought in its train the demoralization of their 
people. Perhaps, too, some traditions lingered among their 
warriors, of the infamous treachery of the early English navi- 
gators, and their council fires may have been often animated 
by the marvelous relations of some returned slave, whose only 
knowledge of civilization had been acquired under the lash of 
a taskmaster, or amid the hoots and the clamor of a curious 
rabble. 

Of this class of the New England aborigines, were the great 
tribes of the Pequods, the Narragansetts, the Wampanoags, 
and the Tarranteens ;—great, not as conquerors, or in num- 
bers, but preéminent for their patriotism. They were the de- 
termined enemies, not of Christianity, but of Puritanism. The 
gospel was exhibited before them, as a system which denied 
the necessity of good works, and which made a spiritual ab- 
straction, its fundamental principle. They saw that Christ- 
wo did not prevent its believers from wronging the poor, 
nor from oppressing the weak ; and they drew diretul conclu- 
sions as to its probable effects upon their people, from the rapid 
demoralization of the natives near Massachusetts Bay. The 
Pequods, “seated on a brave river” at the easterly end of Long 
Island Sound,t were “the most warlike of all the Indians,” 
and the first to fall victims to the grasping policy of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth. Jealousy of the neighboring Dutch, and 
the glowing accounts which had reached the English of the 
fertility of the valley of the Connecticut, had long rendered 
the possession of that country an object of desire.t The 
Pequods, however, avoided intercourse with the white settle- 
ments, and roused the enmity of avarice by turning away 
from glass beads, and grog, and worthless trinkets.§ But an 
event which happened in 1634, was eagerly seized upon by 
the Puritan Commonwealth, to wrest from this tribe a treaty 





* See 1 Hutchinson, p. 38, n. and p. 408. Johnson, B. I, ch. 10, 
+ Now called River Thames. 

t Bancroft. 

$ See Hubbard’s Indian Wars, p. 19. 
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which should enable its citizens to introduce a mutual trade, 
and give them a footing upon the soil. Captain John Stone, 
aman of dissolute character, who had been prosecuted for 
piracy, convicted of adultery, and only saved by a technical 
blemish in the evidence from an ignominious death, was ban- 
ished from the Puritan Commonwealth in 1633, for abuse of 
one of the magistrates. He was slain in the following year by 
the Pequods. This man provoked his own fate. Outlawed 
by his own countrymen, he assumed the character of an ad- 
venturer, and in company with a small crew, roamed among 
the waters of New England, trading with the natives. During 
one of these excursions, he arrived at the mouth of the river 
Thames, and seg, Sogo upon two straggling Pequods to 
serve as his pilots. The outrage was summarily revenged by 
the warriors of the tribe, who, watching their opportunity, 
killed Stone and rescued his helpless captives. But in this 
affair they neither attempted subterfuge nor evasion. In the 
true spirit of chivalry, they sent their rude ambassadors to 
Boston, with rich gifts of wampum and furs, to allay the re- 
sentment of the English. The death of the outlaw must have 
been regarded by his countrymen as the abatement of a nui- 
sance, and could have caused the rigid Puritans little con- 
cern; but pretending indignation where none was entertained, 
an amnesty was offered the Pequods on condition they sur- 
rendered the executioners of Stone, would allow the English 
full permission to plant in their lands, and would consent for 
the future “to trade with them as their friends.” This brave 
tribe, already threatened by the Dutch, and its hereditar 

enemies, the Narragansetts, was unwilling to add the English 
to the number of its adversaries. For the sake of peace, 
therefore, the Pequod ambassadors consented to the two latter 
conditions ; but as for the first, they declared that nearly all 
the warriors who killed Stone, were dead of the small pox ; 
that their powers did not extend so far as to enable them to 
deliver up the survivors; but that “if they were worthy of 
death,” they would advise their sachem to surrender them into 
the hands of the English. The Puritan Commonwealth was 
satisfied with this arrangement. Trade “was the chief thing 
aimed at,”’* and not satisfaction for the death of Stone. The 
valuable concessions obtained by this treaty were all that was 
desired, and the Pequod ambassadors, proud of their diplomatic 
achievements, joyfully departed for their home on the banks 
of the River Thames. 
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This treaty did not prove satisfactory. The English found 
that “no advantage was to be had by any trade” with the 
Pequods, and as a consequence, little intercourse was main- 
tained with them.* Adventurers, however, were not want- 
ing, who, throwing off the restraints of civilization, wandered 
about in boats from point to point, and from river to river, 
seeking opportunity to barter their wares and trinkets for the 
rich furs and curiously wrought wampum of the Indians. 
Among these traders was one John Oldham, an “ obstinate 
and violent man,” and of a “factious spirit,’ who had been 
twice banished from the colony of Plymouth, in “a summary 
and ignominious manner,” for “ stirring up factions.” So fu- 
riously did he revile us, says Bradford, relating one of these 
occurrences, that even his own friends were ashamed of his 
outrage. . “ Upon which we appoint him to pass through a 
— of soldiers, and every one with a musket to give him a 

low upon his hinder part, then conveyed him to the water 
side, where is a boat ready to carry him away.” Wherever 
he makes his abode, wrote the Massachusetts Company to 
Endecott, “all hope of quiet or comfortable subsistence’’ is 
destroyed.t Such was the being let loose by civilization to 
prowl among the Indians. His career, as might have been 
expected, was short. In the year 1636, his vessel was dis- 
covered by an English bark in the possession of some Indians 
near a small isle belonging to the Narragansetts, still known 
as Block Island. The master of the bark, suspecting that all 
was not right, bore up for the Indians, and having discharged 
all his fire arms at them, he ran his bows into their quarter, 
and drove nearly all of them into the sea. On boarding his 
prize, he found the body of her late owner, under an old sail, 
with “ his head cleft to the brains.” 

The death of Oldham, which from his past life we have the 
right to conclude was not unprovoked, could not be laid at 
the door of the Pequods. Block Island belonged to the Nar- 
ragansetts, and there the act was consummated. Even the 
inferior Sachems of the Narragansetts, who contrived and 
executed the affair,t must have had great provocation, for 
their tribe was then at peace with the English, and they could 
not have coolly and deliberately planned a murder which 
would have brought down upon them the terrible anger of 
the whites. However this may be, one would naturally sup- 





* Hubbard's Indian Wars, p. 27. 

+ Letter of the Massachusetts Company (April, 1629) to Endecott. 
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pose that the dozen lives that were sacrificed in recapturing 
the vessel, must have satisfied the justice of the English, and 
have appeased the manes of Oldham. But Puritanism meas- 
ured justice by a singular system of ethics; and if the saints 
were bettered in their condition, the annihilation of hundreds 
of the heathen was considered a fair equivalent for the death 
of a single Christian outlaw. 

Canonicus and Miantonimo, the great Sachems of the Nar- 
ragansetts, disclaimed any participation in the tragedy, and 
their excuses were accepted by the Puritan Commonwealth, 
on condition that they assisted in revenging Oldham’s death. 
The Elders and Magistrates soon after assembled in council, 
and agreed that “justice should be done with all expedition ;” 
and in August, 1636, ten years before the Puritan Pilgrims 
began to inquire whether the aborigines had souls to be saved, 
an armed expedition sailed from the harbor of Boston, on an 
errand of blood. Endecott, the general, received “ sanguin- 
ary orders.” He was directed to put to death the male inhab- 
itants of Block Island, to take captive their wives and chil- 
dren, and to possess himself of their little islet. But this was 
not all. The military forces of the Puritan Commonwealth 
had lately been organized under veteran commanders, who 
had served in the wars in Holland. Their musters were fre- 
quent, their drilling thorough, and their equipments complete ; 
and the whole were placed under the direction of a commis- 
sion, whose powers of life and death rendered the system effi- 
cient and formidable.* The occasion that now presented 
itself for commencing hostilities with the Pequods, was too 

ood to be lost ; for Block Island lay near the Pequod country. 
Stone’s death had not yet been fully atoned for, and in resist- 
ing the trespasses of other marauders, the Indians had spilt 
the white man’s blood.t The pretext was plausible, the op- 
portunity tempting; and though this gallant tribe had broken 
no treaty, and violated no engagement with the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, Endecott was directed, after seizing Block Island, 
to proceed to the Pequod territory, and to demand “ the mur- 
derers” of the English; one thousand fathoms of wampum 
and several children to be retained as hostages. If these re- 

uisitions were resisted, he was ordered to obtain them by 
orce. On reaching Block Island, Endecott found forty na- 
ked Indians, with their bows and arrows, drawn up in battle 





* See 1 Sav., Winth., p. 156, n. 
+ See Hubbard’s Indian Wars, pp. 28, 31, for the kinds of trespassing the Pe- 
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array on the shore, to oppose the landing of his steel-clad 
troops. These he easily routed ; but the woods afforded them 
a ready asylum, and the valor of the Puritan soldiery was 
forced to expend itself in burning their wigwams, destroying 
their corn, and staving their canoes. Having ravaged Block 
Island, Endecott sailed for the Pequod country, and landed 
his men without the slightest opposition, although from the 
nature of the shore the undertaking would have been hazard- 
ous, had the Pequods “made use of their advantage.” But 
the Indians, a race proverbial for fidelity in keeping their trea- 
ties,* were taken by surprise ; and relying upon the compact 
that had been ratified on the occasion of Stone’s death, were 
totally unprepared for war. Endecott’s demands were re- 
ceived with astonishment. Lay aside your arms, was the 
message of Sassacus, as my warriors shall their bows, and we 
will confer together in the spirit of peace. But the Puritan 
general, regarding the proposal as a plot “to gain time,” bid 
the messengers m Hand. and shift for themselves,” and even 
was obliged to prohibit his men from firing upon them. You 
have dared the English to fight with you, said he, and “now 
they have come for that purpose.” t+ On this abrupt termina- 
tion of peace, the Indians precipitately retired, availing them- 
selves of every thicket, rock, and tree, to protect their bodies 
against the fatal missiles of the English, and shooting their 
bone-pointed arrows at the iron onli of the advancing en- 
emy. The retreat of the Indians soon became a flight, and 
on reaching the wigwam capital of Sassacus, not a warrior 
was found to oppose its destruction—not a squaw, to plead 
by her helplessness for the safety of her tribe. 

Thus ended the expedition of Endecott, to the great dissat- 
isfaction of the government.{[ He brought home with him 
no wampum, and no slaves; and the Pequods still kept pos- 
session of the land of their fathers. But the calumet had 
been smoked for the last time at their council fires, and their 
pride and glory had fled forever. “Stirred and provoked” 
by this wanton outrage, they began the system of retaliation ;$ 
and burying their hereditary animosity against the Narragan- 
setts, they endeavored to rouse that numerous tribe to a sense 
of the precarious condition of the aborigines. The arguments 
they used were “most cogent and invincible.” The strangers, 
urged Sassacus, a chief whose patriotism was of “high order,’’|| 





* 1 Hutchinson, p. 61. + Winthrop’s Journal. ¢ Hutchinson. 
§ Charge against Massachusetts by Connecticut Commissioners, 2 Hazard, p. 416. 
| Felt’s Salem, I, pp. 104, 105. 
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are encroaching upon our grounds, and are depriving us of 
our rights. If we allow them to destroy us in detail, the lapse 
of a oo years will find them in possession of our country ; 
but if we form a coalition, though our bows and tomahawks, 
our war-whoops and artifice, are powerless before their terri- 
ble superiority, we may avoid pitched battles, and by firing 
their houses, killing their cattle, and ceaselessly lying in wait 
in field and wood, we may starve them with hunger, or force 
them to forsake our homes. Wherefore, let us be friends and 
allies, since mutual animosity now can only produce common 
destruction. The Narragansetts wavered. They felt the 
force of these arguments, urged with all the eloquence of In- 
dian oratory ; but Roger Williams, the Puritan emissary, hav- 
ing arrived at the Indian head-quarters, soon defeated the 
plans of the Pequod chief. The Sachem of the Narragansetts 
“entertained him royally, nobly feasting him after giving him 
audience.”* For three days this savage court was the theatre 
of diplomacy, less polished, but equally subtle with that of the 
old world. Yet the event was not long doubtful. English 
presents and promises, united with the prospect of immediate 
vengeance upon their old enemies, were too potent to be re- 
sisted by the Narragansetts. They listened to the voice of 
the tempter, and soon after, in the presence of the Elders and 
Magistrates at Boston, entered into a league with the Puritan 
Commonwealth, which stipulated with ferocious meaning that 
neither party should “make peace with the Pequods without 
the consent of the other.” The volley of musketry which 
celebrated the ratification of this treaty was fired over the 
yawning grave of aboriginal existence in New England. For 
the Indians there was now indeed no to-morrow. 

The Pequods were now an isolated tribe, and coolly and 
deliberately the Puritan Commonwealth hemmed them in on 
every side. Preparations were made, not for war, but for 
butchery, and in pursuance of this plan, Massachusetts called 
for assistance upon the neighboring colonies. Plymouth re- 
monstrated, and even Connecticut wished for a more fitting 
season. But all in vain. Conscience was the plea urged, and 
“in point of conscience” these three jurisdictions united their 
armed forces against the Pequods, for the purpose of achieving 
their “entire destruction.”+ The soldiers were animated to 
a degree of ferocity by “the reverend ministers,’ and were 
encouraged to the utmost contempt of life by the assurance 
that if any should fall in so good a work, it was “because earth’s 
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honors were too scant for them, and therefore the everlast- 
ing crown must be set upon their heads forthwith.”* Finally, 
to render their action harmonious, that there might be no waver- 
ing of purpose, no remembrance of the grace of charity in the 
work that was expected of them, “their ranks were purged 
of all persons whose religious sentiments did not fully corres- 
pond with the general standard of faith and orthodory.”t 
The seal of the Puritan Church was set upon the expedition 
by the administration of the Holy Communion. Late in the 
spring of 1637, the campaign commenced, and before the close 
of summer, the Pequods were swept as by a whirlwind from 
the face of the earth. They made “a noble stand against the 
united forces of New England, and would certainly have de- 
fended their country,” had the Narragansetts listened to their 
solemn warning. But they had not a friend or an ally, and 
perished by their ancestral graves, without sympathy or hope. 
When nearly all their warriors had been destroyed, and only 
a handful remained in “a hideous swamp” to make one more 
stand against their unrelenting foes, the terms of peace were 
offered them. The land had been conquered, would it not 
want slaves for cultivation? Lay down your arms, was the 
proposal, and “surrender into our hands al] of your number 
who have killed any of our countrymen.” We will stand by 
one another, and sell our lives as dear as we can, was the 
heroic reply. And during that dreadful night, the stars of 
Heaven looked down upon a band of Christian men, whose 
lips were yet moist with the sacramental wine, and who poured 
without ceasing their shots into the mud and thicket, where 
were gathered the last remnants of the Pequod race, men, 
women, and children. The light of morning broke upon an 
awful scene. The Indians were discovered “ sitting in heaps,” 
the old men, the squaws, and the pappoose close together. 
The warriors were dead, dying, or heart-broken. They fought 
no more. Nor did these shuddering groups of humanity ask 
for quarter, or resist destruction. They received unmoved 
the shots of the Puritan troops, who surrounded the swamp, 
only twelve feet apart, whose pieces were “laden with ten 
or twelve pistol bullets at a time,” and the muzzles of which 
were “put under the boughs within a few yards of them.” 
And thus to the end, these “sullen dogs” preferred death to 
the tender mercies of Puritanism. Their rude fortresses were 
taken and burnt, and in them hundreds of their race. Such 
holocausts the world has rarely seen. They were pursued into 
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thicket and swamp,—they were hunted in valley and hill ; and 
before the summer had closed, eight hundred Pequod warriors 
were butchered by the Puritan forces. One hundred and 
eighty women and children remained as trophies of the con- 
quest ; and of these, the females were distributed as slaves 
among the English towns and the Narragansetts, while the 
male children were sold to the Bermudas. The male adults 
taken captive, old and young, were to a man beheaded.* And 
so, “some burning, some bleeding to death by the sword, some 
resisting until they were cut off, some beaten down as they 
were flying,” and a small remnant captured and enslaved, the 
noblest race of red men in New England perished. Their 
chief became a fugitive and outlaw, and the triumph of the 
Puritan Commonwealth was complete, when the scalp of Sas- 
sacus was paraded in Boston. Such was the end of a tribe, 
which, as Winthrop afterwards said, had done Massachusetts 
no injury.t 

Finally, the expedition which “that famous pastor,” Mr. 
Hooker, had blessed and sanctified, was closed by a public 
thanksgiving. The shrieks and groans of this slaughtered 
race went up like the smoke of incense, and were succeeded 
by the quaint hymns of the time. But the God of battles did 
not long neglect to avenge the insult which had been put upon 
His holy kin. The Pequod territory, the coveted pos- 
session which had led to this frightful butchery, disappointed 
its conquerors. This place, wrote Stoughton, the English 
commander, “is scarce worthy much cost. There is no 
meadow near, and the upland, though good, is unfit for ploughs.” 
He added, with savage meaning, that if it were wished to 
enlarge the State, and to provide for the poor servants of Christ, 
the country beyond the Connecticut was better for that pur- 
pose.{ Such as it was, however, the conquered soil continued 
a bone of contention between Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut for a long number of years, and produced much estrange- 
ment and bitterness of feeling. And it was not until the lat- 
ter colony received a royal charter that the question was set- 
tled.§ But the captains of this famous expedition, who b 
their cowardly cruelty had sullied the religion they professed, 
and had exterminated a nation that they might better their 
own condition, were visited probably with as remarkable a 
series of divine judgments as history records. Stoughton, 
the general, who with several others afterwards entered the 





* Hubbard’s Indian Wars. Johnson, B. IT, ch. 6. + See 1 Hazard, p. 513. 
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parliamentary service in England, was the only one who 
died away from his home ; his companions all returning. Un- 
derhill, a confessed adulterer, was banished in disgrace from 
the Puritan Commonwealth, during the antinomian troubles. 
Patrick, “a vicious man,” though a “member of the Church,” 
was shot by a Dutchman at Stamford, in 1643, in an affray 
at the house of his comrade Underhill. Mason, who applied 
the torch with his own hand to the Pequod fort, in which 
hundreds of men, women, and children, burned to death, just 
ten years after, was burnt out at Saybrook on a tempestuous 
night in the depth of winter, losing all his goods and property, 
and barely saving the lives of himself and his family. Tur- 
ner was lost in a ship which sailed from New Haven, in 1646, 
and was never heard from. Davenport, long after the Pe- 
quods were forgotten, in the evening of his life, and in the ap- 
parently secure 7 of station and respectability, was 
in a moment blasted by a flash of lightning. Ensign Jenni- 
son, soon after the Pequod expedition, fell into disgrace, and 
only saved himself from ruin by the most abject humiliation. 
The list of officers is complete, and behold in what manner 
Heaven rewarded these sanctimonious homicides! We can 
only add here, to show how the Great Spirit of Nature taught 
the rude hearts of these heathen, that in the midst of the 
desolation a false Christianity was inflicting upon them, two 
English maids whom they captured, were “ well treated,” and 
were only asked whether they “could make gunpowder.”’* 

One thing is discoverable in the policy pursued by the Pu- 
ritan Pilgrims, which the Indians themselves must have both 
known and resented. If the red man raised his hand against 
the white, no matter if it were in defence of his life, family or 
property, no matter if the victim were an outlaw, hunted from 
society, disgraced and utterly abandoned, it was an offence that 
the blood only of the offender could expiate. Thus before 
the Pequod expedition returned, Block Island was visited, and 
two or three lives were sacrificed to the manes of Oldham, a 
man who in his life had been the torment of both Plymouth 
and Massachusetts. 

An aboriginal coalition, first suggested by the Pequod 
chief, and afterwards carried into such terrible effect by 
King Phillip, at this early period, might have resulted in 
the extermination of the English; and some solitary ship 
afterwards touching at Massachusetts Bay, would have be- 
held the stillness of the wilderness, where was expected 
the busy hum of life, and have carried home the startling 
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news, that transatlantic Puritanism had disappeared. But 
Providence decreed otherwise, for it was no part of the Di- 
vine scheme that Nature should hold longer dominion over 
the vast regions of the New World. An awful retribution 
awaited the Narragansetts, for the part they took in the de- 
struction of the Pequods. They had “preferred the present 
pleasure of revenge upon their enemies, to the future happi- 
ness of themselves and their posterity ;’* and their proud sa- 
chems, romantic hunting grounds, and cunningly wrought 
wigwams, mats and wampum, were all to pass away like a 
tale that is told. Giving free scope to their revengeful pas- 
sions, they demanded as a condition of their alliance with the 
English, that the Pequod nation should utterly perish. Their 
wishes were gratified. They enjoyed the pleasure “of danc- 
ing and whooping over their dying enemies.” But they were 
now to feel in all its bitterness, the force of that truth which 
was urged by the Pequod King as a motive for aboriginal al- 
liance. The friendship of the English could bring them noth- 
ing “but the favor of being last devoured.” 

The treaty of 1637, between Massachusetts and the Narra- 
gansetts, was, as usual, entirely ez parte, with the exception 
of the article already named, relating to the destruction of 
the Pequods. Even the stipulation for free trade, which 
equally bound both parties, was unequal in its operation ; for 
while all the simple stores, and curious manufactures of this 
dexterous tribe lay open to the trade and barter of the Eng- 
lish, those works of civilized art which the Indians most co- 
veted, and which were indispensable for their protection 
against civilized marauders, namely, guns, powder, and shot, 
were by an early colony law forbidden to be sold to them 
under heavy penalties. At the same time, intrigues were 
carried on with the Dutch to prevent their trucking of these 
articles with the Indians, and a law was finally passed, pro- 
hibiting both Dutch and French from violating this settled 
policy of the Puritan Commonwealth, under penalty of con- 
fisecation. However unequal as was this treaty, which the 
Narragansett Sachems, it seems, “did not well understand 
when they subscribed their marks,’+ it was assented to by 
both parties, and made binding on their posterity forever. 
Why was it that five years scarcely elapsed, before Mianto- 
nimo, the chief of this notable tribe, “the best friend and kind- 
est benefactor the colony ever had,” received from his allies 
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judgment of death? How did it chance that before the ma- 
turity of another generation, the Narragansetts had vanished 
from the face of the earth ? 

The Puritan Commonwealth ever regarded its Indian allies 
as dependants. The law of nations, which makes no distinc- 
tion between the greatest empires and the pettiest_principali- 
ties, which guards with equal care the rights of Pagan, Mo- 
hammedan, and Christian States, was entirely ignored by the 
Puritan Pilgrims in their dealings with the aborigines. So 
that a measure was expedient for themselves, it little mattered 
whether it was offensive tothe Indians.* If they fought with 
the natives, they fought to exterminate, and to enslave.t If 
they treated with them, it was in order to oppress. In 1645, 
the Commissioners of the United Colonies declared that they 
had always had “an awful respect to Divine rules in their trea- 
ties with the barbarous natives of the wilderness.” { And what 
were these “ Divine rules,” by which the Puritan Pilgrims pro- 
posed to be governed? They were the same which in the 
old time whitened the land of Canaan with the bones of its 
wicked inhabitants, and crimsoned its streams with their 
blood. The Indians were presumptuously regarded as the 
children of the devil, and were consequently entitled to no 
mercy at the hands of the Christian Israel. They possessed 
the land which of right belonged to the chosen people, and 
the treaties entered into with them, were little better than 
traps set for the simple by the cunning. And so Miantonimo 
soon learned. The Pequods were destroyed, but their land 
was not shared with him. Captives were taken, but he had 
no voice in their disposal. But far worse than this, the friends 
for whom he had sacrificed so much, began to regard him 
with coldness and suspicion. Uncas, Sachem of the Mohe- 
gans, by a complete submission to the English, “ insinuated 
further than himself into their favor,” and prejudiced their 
minds against the Narragansetts. The Mohegans, seated be- 
tween the river Thames and the Connecticut, became jealous 
of the Narragansetts, and Miantonimo had now to suffer the 
same fate which he had made Sassacus undergo. Strange 
rumors began to circulate of a general conspiracy by the In- 
dians, and somehow the Mohegans were never included among 
the conspirators. In 1642, intelligence was forwarded from 
Connecticut to Boston, that the Narragansetts had formed a 
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league with the Mohawks and other tribes, to cut off all the 
English after harvest time. The petty chiefs near Boston 
were immediately disarmed, and a summons was sent to Mian- 
tonimo to appear before the General Court. He unhesitating- 
ly obeyed the call, and in the presence of his own counselors, 
whom with great rectitude of purpose he brought with him to 
prevent the suspicions of his people, demanded the names of 
his accusers. He “showed good understanding in the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity,” and declared that if his accu- 
sers could not make good their charges, they ought to suffer 
the same punishment that they were endeavoring to inflict 
upon him. The Governor was forced to avow that he did 
not know the authors of the rumor. Miantonimo then gave 
“ divers reasons’ why he could not be engaged in any con- 
spiracy, and cleared himself to the satisfaction of the Court. 
He affirmed his belief that the rumors were started by Uncas, 
and avowed his readiness to meet him in Connecticut or at 
Boston, and “ prove to his face his treachery.”” He concluded 
by offering to renew his treaty with Massachusetts, declaring 
that “if any of the Indians, even those who were as his own 
flesh and blood, should do any wrong to the English, he would 
leave them to their mercy.” His gravity of deportment, his 
wisdom, the nobleness of his sentiments, and the justness of 
his conclusions, won the respect of his stern and suspicious 
hearers ; and the princely pagan had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of wringing from his Christian allies that confidence 
which is the involuntary tribute paid by littleness to mag- 
nanimity. 

Miantonimo, however, was unable to appear at Boston with 
each new rumor that arrived. Every bark from Connecticut 
brought fresh alarms, and every letter from thence urged upon 
Massachusetts the necessity of active preparation. The 
“minds of men were filled with fear,” and during the watches 
of the night, the trembling inmates of the border cottages 
listened with apprehension to every sound, and peered through 
their carefully closed shutters into the darkness of the sur- 
rounding forest, dreading each moment to see the stealthy 
steps and fantastic trappings of the Narragansett and Mohawk 
warriors. On one occasion, cries for assistance against a 
pack of wolves were distorted by fear into the terrible war- 
whoop, and roused the vigilance of the inhabitants from town 
to town, until the roll of the drum could be heard “in all the 
towns about the Bay.” Such a moral epidemic as this, the 
result it must have been of guilty apprehensions, was not to 
be arrested by any defense, Sowader complete ; and the year 
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following Miantonimo’s public vindication at Boston, while he 
was dreaming away his life in fancied security on the shores 
of Narragansett Bay, while the Mohawks were returning from 
their distant hunting grounds on the borders of the north- 
western lakes, the co Puritan States of New England, led 
off by Massachusetts, united in a league, offensive and defen- 
sive, against their ally and friend, (May, 1643.) An occasion 
only was wanting now to renew the Pequod tragedy, and there 
can be little doubt that had one offered at this time, the Nar- 
ragansetts would have joined the Pequods in the land of 
spirits. But the United Colonies were relieved from a dilemma 
by a fracas between the rival tribes. Uncas “had wronged 
Sequasson,” a petty Sachem on the Connecticut, and a de- 
pendant of Miantonimo’s, by killing some of his men, burn- 
ing his wigwams, and carrying away his goods. The Narra- 
—_ chief espoused his cause, and asked permission of 
Jassachusetts to make war upon Uncas. He was answered 
by a declaration of neutrality,* and confident of the good 
faith of the Puritan Commonwealth, he led one thousand of 
his warriors into the country of the Mohegans. “ The battle 
is not always to the strong,” and Miantonimo had the mortifi- 
cation not only of suffering defeat, but of being delivered by the 
treachery of two of his own captains into the hands of his ri- 
val. The news of his capture was received with great satisfac- 
tion throughout New England. The harvests were gathered 
in security, and no guilty fear was longer entertained that 
before the annual thanksgiving had arrived, the English would 
be exterminated by a Narragansett and Mohawk coalition. 
Uncas was at a loss how to dispose of his captive. The 
life of “a great King” was sacred in his eyes, and such had 
been his disgust at the treason which placed Miantonimo in 
his power, that he slew the faithless Narragansetts on the spot. 
The captive Sachem disdained to ask for his life, though re- 
atedly pressed by Uncas. Why do you not speak ? said the 
atter. “If you had taken me, 1 would have besought you 
for my life!”’+ But the Narragansett continued mute, so that 
Uncas was fain in his perplexity to carry him to Connecticut, 
and to beg the advice of its magistrates as to his disposal. 
He was referred to the Commissioners of the United Colonies, 
who were soon to meet at Boston, and in the meantime Mian- 
tonimo was detained a prisoner at Hartford. Though “very 
courteously treated,” the royal captive did not enjoy the sym- 
pathy of his keepers; nor did the magnanimity of his charac- 





* 2 Sav., Winth, pp. 128-9. + Th. 131. 
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ter, which led him to caution the English to guard against 
surprise from his people, who were plotting for his rescue,* 
serve to destroy their unjust suspicions. In September, the 
Commissioners assembled, and they dedicated the first busi- 
ness of the colonial union, to an act of “perfidy and cruel- 
ty.”t Miantonimo little dreamed that while he was chafing 
in his bonds at Hartford, and longing as a child of nature 
only can long, for the freedom of the forest, his Christian 
friends at Boston, so far from entertaining any such proposi- 
tion, were endeavoring to find some excuse for putting him to 
death. For an Indian to excite the suspicion of a Puritan 
was a heinous offense in itself, but Miantonimo had capped the 
climax of his enormities, when he presumed, a short time be- 
fore his capture, to give shelter to the Gortonian fanatics, who 
were so much the iinet of virulent persecution by the Pu- 
ritan Church. This was a crime not to be forgotten or for- 
given. But the Commissioners were much puzzled. It was 
not best to set him at liberty ; and there was no adequate 
ground for depriving of life a chief so much beloved by a pow- 
erful tribe. The utmost ingenuity was tormented in vain for 
some pretext, which, if not honest, might at least appear plausi- 
ble.{ At a loss how to proceed, feartul of the responsibility 
their inclinations were urging them to assume, they “in this 
difficulty propounded the case to the Elders.” And with the 
Elders truly there was no hesitation. From the teachers of 
Christianity this noble pagan received sentence of death,§ and 
secretly, without a hearing, unstained by any crime, and still 
trusting in the honor of his allies, was consigned to an igno- 
minious grave. Too cowardly to carry their own iniquity 
into execution, the Commissioners cast the burden upon Un- 
cas, and delivering Miantonimo into his hands, told him that 
he ought to die, since he had not only wronged him,|| but had 
endeavored to excite animosity against the English. Where- 
fore ~_ advised him to carry his prisoner into his own coun- 
try, and in a “humane” manner, “without torture,” to put 
him to death, To strengthen his resolution for a deed at 
which Uncas himself shuddered, they promised him assistance 
in the event of his being molested. But in case the Mohegan 
chief refused “to execute justice” upon the royal captive, 
provision was made for bringing him to Boston, and keeping 





* 2Sav., Winth, p. 132, n. + Ib. 
See Records of Commissioners, in 2 Haz., p. 7. 
Trumb. Conn., Vol. I, pp. 133-34. 
n See the wretched story trumped up against Miantonimo in Jobnson, B. II, 
ch, 23. 
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him in “ safe durance” to await the further action of the Com- 
missioners, which proves that he had dune nothing worthy of 
death.* And so perished the great Sachem of the Narragan- 
setts, and with him the independence of his tribe. No dili- 
a of inquiry could detect the slightest evidence of his 

ostility to the English, and the rumors of aboriginal coali- 
tions, which had been rife every year since the landing of the 
Plymouth fathers, had been invariably traced “to opposite 
factions among the Indians.”+ It is needless to consider 
whether the law of nations, or the common principles of mo- 
rality, were most violated in the case of this unhappy prince ; 
since so palpable was the injustice, and so unrighteous the 
policy, that mind and heart are equally amazed at the extent 
of human infirmity. 





* 2 Haz,, p. 13. + Winthrop’s Journal. Hubbard. Hutchinson. 
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NEANDER AS A CHURCH HISTORIAN. 


Art. 1V.—1. The Life of Jesus Christ, in its Historical Con- 
nection and Historical Development. By Aueustus Ngan- 
per. Translated from the fourth German edition, by 
John McClintock and Charles E. Blumenthal, Professors in 
Dickinson College. 8vo. pp. 450. New York: 1849. 


2. History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. By Avcustus Neanper. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition, by J. E. Ryland. 
8vo. pp. 332, Philadelphia: 1844. 


3. The History of the Christian Religion and Church, du- 
ring the three first Centuries. By Avueustus NEaAnpeR. 
Translated from the German, by Henry John Rose, B. D., 
etc. 8vo. pp. 466. New York: 1848. 


Cuurcn History is as important to the professed Theolo- 
gian, as it is interesting to the Christian. In its range it ex- 
tends to every department of theological study, and is indis- 
pensable in the exposition of Holy Scripture, and to the under- 
standing of Christian doctrine and its perversions. It ac- 
quaints us with the prevailing manners of the various ages, 
the influence of the Church upon the world, and the world 
upon the Church; shows how the mingling of the two has 
corrupted doctrine—producing heresies and schisms ; and how 
these, in their turn, have led to clearer definitions and abler 
defenses of the doctrines themselves. Exegesis, Systematic 
and igen rae Theology, Apologetics, Symbolics, Dog- 
matics, and Ethics, are all more or less dependent upon Church 
History for their proper understanding and development. 
Every contribution to the History of the Church, therefore, 
should be gladly welcomed, even though it be not in all re- 
spects what we might desire. It may be defective in matter, 
or manner, or both; and yet, if it adds to our stock of knowl- 
edge, either by ~ > rego | us with facts not before known, or 
by a clearer exhibition and illustration of truths already re- 


corded, it may be a desirable work. This last has been done 
to a very considerable extent, by one whose name will be 
long remembered in the Churches, and of whom a friend and 
pupil has drawn the following graphic picture, never before 
given to the public, and which we are permitted to copy :— 
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“The University of Berlin has been honored by the possession, for more than 
a quarter of a century, of one whom it will be difficult to place lower than the 
first amongst ecclesiastical historians. A descendant of Abraham and Ja- 
cob, bears in his countenance the traces, so seldom to be mistaken, of that 
more than royal lineage. The hereditary prejudices of the Jew left him at 
least free from any prejudices which might be desived from Romish or Protestant 
ancestors. At whatever period of early life he embraced the hope of the Gos- 
pel, he yielded up to it a which, under its sanctifying power, has been filled 
with a most en charity, and ER, OSS ee ee 
pureness. The love of study has made him, in celjbacy and abstemiousness, an 
ascetic: nearness of sight and shyness of temper, have made him a stranger to 
the world in which he moves; and while in his lecture-room, he only finds his 
way, awkwardly and abstractedly, through his manuscript, and in his private in- 
tercourse talks as nearly as Mie as if he talked not, he has, in his library 
and in his mind, a familiarity with those great and holy men of all Christian 
ages, to the study of whom he has dedicated his life, such as will hardly be again 
seen till a similar concurrence of circumstances shat! form another Neander.” 


He was converted to Christianity between 1805 and 1811, 
was appointed Professor Extraordinary at Halle, in 1812, and 
the year following (1813) was removed to Berlin, where he 
still remains. Soon after his conversion, he conceived the 
idea of setting “forth the History of the Church of Curisr, 
as an eloquent witness to the Divine power of Christianity— 
as aschool of Christian experience, as a voice of instruction 
and warning to all who choose to hear, and which speaks to 
all ages of the world.’ His task has been accomplished for 
the first thousand years of Christian History ; and the verdict 
of his countrymen has been pronounced in language of uni- 
versal reverence and cordial gratitude. We can only remark 
generally, in passing, of all the later portion, for our present 
notice must be confined to the early ages, that we rejoice that 
the office of giving to the divinity which is treasured up in 
our own tongue the pages of such a writer, has fallen to an 
American, and to one who could so happily perform, as Profes- 
sor Torrey has done, the arduous work of converting into easy 
English his involved periods ; for Neander, amongst his other 
excellencies, does not include a graceful style, nor a striking 
clearness of expression. These excellencies, with many 
others, we might have enjoyed in the history, which it is not 
yet too late to hope from one whom his resources, even more 
than an official call, summoned to so high a labor. 

As preparatory to this great work, “ published separate 
treatises on a nee a persons and topics, rightly judging that 
no good ecclesiastical history of any period could be written, 


until the works of each writer, who flourished during the pe- 
riod, had been examined, and the information supplied by them 
collected and arranged under its proper heads. According- 
ly he published, in 1812, the Emperor Julian and his Times ; 
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in 1813, St. Bernard and his Times; in 1818, Genetic Devel- 
opment of the principal Gnostic Systems; in 1821, a work on 
Chrysostom, and the Church of his Times ; from 1822 to 1825 
he published a periodical, entitled Memorabilia from Christian- 
ity and the Christian life; and in 1825 a work on the Anti- 
Gnostic Spirit of Tertullian. The same year he published 
the first part of the first volume of the History of the Chris- 
tian Religion and the.Church. The second part was pub- 
lished the following year, (1826,) and the third part in 1827, 
bringing down the history to A. D. 311, which is as far as we 
now propose to come down in our notice. The Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church was published in 1832, and 
the Life of Christ in 1837. Various other works have been 
published by our author, but either subsequent to the dates of 
the above, or not bearing directly upon the question under 
consideration. 

Our author has also been aided in his work by the exhibition 
of facts and criticisms, in monographs from the pens of other 
distinguished writers, among the principal of which may be 
mentioned, the Life and Times of Justin Martyr, by Semisch ; 
of Origen, by Thomasius and Redpenning ; of Cyprian, by 
Rittberg ; of Athanasius the Great, by Moehler ; of Gregory 
of Nyssa, by Uliman ; of Basil the Great, by Klose ; and of 
Augustine, by Biederman. In the history of Doctrines, the 
works of Muenscher and Baumgarten-Crusius afford impor- 
tant aid, to say nothing of those of Engalhardt and Hagen- 
Wach. The facts of history had also been variously and co- 
piously digested by Weismann, whom Dr. Pusey describes as 
possessed of “deep piety, sound and tranquil judgment, but 
lacking order and onghdauins ;’ by the two Waich, indus- 
trious and honest inquirers ; by Schroeck, whom Prof. Stuart 
calls a “consummate master of Church History and patris- 
tical learning ;’ whose works, as continued by Tzschirner, 
contain forty-five volumes ; by Henke, (continued by Vater,) 
whose work is characterized by Hase as “a representation of 
errors in religion and judicial process against spiritual despot- 
ism in every shape ;” and by other authors of less note. Still, 
whatever assistance Neander may have derived from the la- 
bors and researches of others, he is governed by the opinion 
of no man, nor any set of men. Not even the united voice 
of the Church through the whole period of its existence, can 
command his assent, unless the point commends itself to his 
own judgment. “ Whatever,” he says, “appears to me to be 
true or most probable, after candid, earnest inquiry, with all 
reverence for the sacredness of the subject, I utter, without 
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looking at consequences.” We are sure, therefore, in the 
works of Neander, of finding his own private opinion, where 
any opinion is expressed, and not the opinions of others. It 
is Neander’s learning and judgment on which we are to rely, 
in reading his works, and hence the importance of knowing 
something of both. We have felt, therefore, that we should 
do our readers a favor in pointing out those parts which must 
be received with caution and allowance. 

In the several works placed at the head of this article, our 
author has given us his view of the Founder of our Religion, 
of the Planting and Training of the Apostolic Churches, and 
of the history of those Churches for two hundred years after 
the death of the last of the Apostles. That Neander is a man 
of great and extensive learning, deeply read, especially in pa- 
tristic lore, having a kind heart and warm piety, heartily de- 
testing parties in religion, is evident from all his works. He 
has, too, great facility in what the Germans call “the genetic 
development” of his subject, that is, of tracing up the acts of 
individuals to the causes which gave birth to the motive pro- 
ducing the act. This mode of treating history—now so com- 
mon and popular, though perhaps suggested by the philoso- 
phies of Schelling and Hegel, really owes its existence to our 
author, and it is this, perhaps, more than any thing else, which 
has given him the title of “the father of modern Church His- 
tory,’ bestowed upon him by his admirers. This is an im- 
— feature of history, and enhances its value immeasura- 

ly, when we can be certain that it has been correctly done. 
But in proportion as the proper learning, judgment or spirit 
are wanting, it not only ceases to be useful, but becomes a pro- 
lific source of error and mischief. How comprehensive must 
be this learning, how sound this judgment, and how pure this 
spirit, will be evident from a moment’s reflection. hoever 
attempts to discover the motive by which another has been 
actuated, must not only be acquainted with the acts from 
which the motive is inferred, but must also know the prece- 
ding and attendant circumstances, for such is the variety and 
complexity of motives entering into human actions, that igno- 
rance of some one important fact may vitiate every opinion 
and judgment formed concerning the acts of our contempo- 
raries,—certainly will vitiate our judgments concerning those 
of antiquity. ~ Ateg the development of the motive producing 
an act, becomes a matter of no small difficulty. But the de- 
velopment of the originating cause of the motive, is vastly 
more difficult. A ro gave Bran of all the outward circum- 


stances preceding and accompanying an act, would not alone 
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be sufficient for this. The subjective character and peculiar 
stand-point of the actor must also be known, before we can 
form a proper estimate of the causes producing the motive 
that prompted the act. It is true, that the general laws regu- 
lating human actions, may furnish ground, more or less pro- 
bable, for guessing the motive ; but such inferential guesses 
may never be looked upon as certain facts. The historico- 
genetic-development of history requires of the historian, there- 
fore, what the writer of fiction aims to perform,—to describe 
not only the acts of men, but also the motives producing the 
act, together with the causes originating the motive. The 
historian, however, labors under this difficulty, that all his 
facts are determined by existing records, the completeness of 
which he cannot certainly know, while the novelist has only 
to invent such facts as in his judgment might flow from cer- 
tain assumed motives and reasons. In short, infallible know- 
ledge and infallible judgment are indispensable to the certainty 
of history written upon this plan. Just in proportion, there- 
fore, as the writer fails on either point, by mistaking the facts, 
or in judging them by a preconceived erroneous theory,— 
his work ceases to be one of pure history, becoming to the 
extent of the fallibility, fiction, or at most, romance of history. 
In this way, fact and fiction are so blended in the picture, 
that it requires almost as much learning and judgment to sep- 
arate the two, as it would have done to have compiled a gen- 
uine history in the first instance. And further, when the pic- 
ture is from the hand of a master,—from a Neander or a 
Macaulay,—a false impression is made, which time can never 
wear out, and learning hardly correct. 

The Church historian needs, also, in addition to accurate 
knowledge and sound judgment, the proper spirit of the Chris- 
tian andthe Churchman. He who would understand and de- 
scribe the developments of the Christian spirit, must partake 
of that spirit; and he who would write the history of the 
Church, must have a right conception of the nature and mis- 
sion of the Church. Any mistake or misapprehension here, 
will spread itself through a whole work, distorting and per- 
verting every thing pertaining to the Church. The want of 
any one of these qualifications may totally unfit a man for the 
office of an historian, whatever may be his attainments in 
other respects. The want of a right spirit, when speaking of 
Christianity, makes the pages of Gibbon, of whom Newman 
says, — Devel. p. 12,) that he is “the chief, perhaps the 
only English writer who has any claims to be considered an 
ecclesiastical historian,” a caricature, not a history. A sim- 
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ilar defect, co-existing with great rashness of judgment, caused 
the learned but unhistorical Semler to reject a large share of 
the materials from which every history must be drawn, and 
made him the father of the Rationalistic view of history. 
The piety, learning, diligence, and general good judgment dis- 
played by Gottfried Arnold, in his Church History, are more 
than counterbalanced by his false theory of Life in the Church, 
rendering his work not merely useless, but pernicious ; the 
apology, not the cure of schism and sectarianism. And 
nearly as much may be said of Milner. So, too, Gieseler’s text- 
book of Ecclesiastical History, notwithstanding the judgment, 
honesty, and thorough learning of the author, is rendered com- 
paratively valueless as a Church History, by the Rationalistic 
views and false theories of the author. Gibbon could see 
nothing but sheer hypocrisy in every pretence to the super- 
natural. Semler was willing to allow an honest conviction to 
the narrators of the marvelous, though the marvel had no real 
existence beyond their imaginations. Arnold could see no 
piety, save among sectaries and schismatics, and Gieseler finds 
in the Church and its creeds only the accidental results of 
natural causes and human elements ; a censure that is applica- 
ble to some extent to Hase also. Mosheim and Guericke 
breathe a better spirit, though trammeled and narrowed by 
the peculiarities of their sect or party. 

Another important qualification of the historian is, that 
he be a good narrator, a qualification almost entirely want- 
ing in our most eminent Church historians, if we except Mil- 
man, who gives the worldly, rather than the religious side of 
the picture, and Gibbon, the interest of whose narrative is 
made to minister to the cause of unbelief. The immense in- 
terest of the mighty subject is best preserved in Fleury, 
because he copies so directly the original fountains of the 
story. It is almost lost in the perusal of Mosheim, of Gieseler, 
and even of Waddington. Burton and Palmer give but the 
merest outline; and we are driven, if we would warm our 
hearts with the fire of holy example, to the venerable simplicity 
of Cave, or the somewhat narrow, but glowing earnestness of 
Milner. 

The narrative of Neander is not animated nor picturesque ; 
and indeed, he seems to write as one who has neither eyes nor 
ears for the external march of Christianity. In this, he reminds 
us of his “kinsman after the flesh,” Joseph Wolff, who, after 
traversing regions untrodden by all other Europeans, and see- 
ing every tribe of the East, comes back with a mere record 
of his conversations and discussions. History, to the eye of 
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Neander, is but the development of principles, mental tenden- 
cies, and modes of thought and belief; and men are simply 
minds. Their various fates are introduced, as if only in paren- 
thesis, or as things necessary to be told, that the thread of the 
more internal history may be preserved, or as illustrations. But 
in his own sphere, he is unrivaled ; and never has so discrim- 
inating a finger so thoroughly unraveled the delicate distinc- 
tions, and fixed the peculiar features, and traced the various 
progress, of the different types and forms, which in the early 
ages were taken by a true or a false Christianity. 

Neander yields to none of the historians mentioned, in the 
extent, variety, and general accuracy of his learning, nor in the 
child-like simplicity of his faith. But like all the rest, he has 
his theory, the influence of which is seen in every thing he 
writes in regard to the early ages. Whoever, therefore, would 
understand and properly appreciate the historical and theolog- 
ical works of Neander, must know what that theory is, for 
not only the Church and its doctrines, but the authenticity 
and genuineness of the books of Scripture and the produc- 
tions of the early Fathers, are ruled and judged by it. This 
is not urged against him as a fault ; for from the very nature 
of the case it is hardly possible it could be otherwise. Yet the 
fact should be known and borne in mind, as forming one of 
the criteria by which the value of his judgment upon any 
given point is to be determined. It is not to the fact of his 
having a theory, but to the nature of the theory, that objec- 
tion is made. If, as we suppose, the peculiarities of his theory 
find their origin and explanation in the theology of Schleier- 
macher, and the philosophy of Jacobi, in what he calls “ the 
critical,” but which we should consider the unbelieving “ ele- 
ment of his times,” and a feeling antagonistical to every thing 
in that Judaism in which he was educated, they will explain 
some things in his writings not otherwise easily accounted for. 
Rauch, in his account of the Church historians of Germany, 
informs us that Neander is a disciple of Jacobi, according to 
whom, our knowledge of divine things is derived from immediate 
consciousness, and faith is a rational instinct, a knowing from 
immediate feeling, a direct perception of the supersensible, 
without any intervening proof. Neander’s admiration of 
Schleiermacher is everywhere apparent, and he bestows upon 
him the highest eulogies. “Honor to the memory of that 
great man,” he exclaims, “whose profoundly logical mind 
humbled itself, in pure love of Truth, before the power of 
History!’ It must be acknowledged, however, that while he 
stands on substantially Schleiermacher’s ground, in regard to 
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the Church, he attaches himself more closely to the real and 
positive element of religion than his master, though what he 
gains in truth, he loses in the consistency of histheory. That 
the spirit of antagonism towards every thing Jewish is a pre- 
vailing sentiment in Neander’s mind, is evident from all his 
works, but is nowhere else so distinctly avowed as in his 
Introduction to Coleman’s Apostolical and Primitive Church. 
There he says, “ In the Old Testament every thing relating to 
the kingdom of Gop was estimated by outward forms and pro- 
moted by specific external rites. In the New, every thing is 
made to depend upon what is internal and spiritual.” The 
falsity of this assumption might be made apparent from Nean- 
der’s own pages, as well as from a great variety of other 
sources ; but we can only remark at present, that the idea of a 
“ spiritual! religion,” such as he regards that of the New Testa- 
ment, being “developed” from areligion of forms, such as he 
declares that of the Old Testament to be, is not merely improb- 
able, but absolutely absurd. Without, therefore, going into 
an examination of all that Neander has published on this sub- 
ject, we propose to bring out, briefly as may be, some of the 
results to which he has come, as furnishing the best means for 
estimating the character and tendency of his works. This 
will be done in reference to-the Gospel History, the Church, 
and the Doctrines of the Church,—three of the most prom- 
inent and important topics connected with Church History. 
In regard to the nature of the materials from which we are 
to obtain a knowledge of the Gospel History, our author says : 
“ The settled result of my investigations on this subject may 
be stated as follows: The historical remains, as well as the 
nature of the case, show that the writing of the Gospel history 
did not originate in any design to give a connected account 
of the life and public ministry of Curist as a whole, but rather 
grew out of traditional accounts of separate scenes in his his- 
tory. These accounts were partly transmitted by word of 
mouth, and partly laid down in written memoirs. ... . Our 
first three Gospels resulted from the compilation of separate 
materials, as Luke himself states in hisintroduction. Matthew’s 
Gospel, in its present form, was not the production of the 
Apostle whose name it bears, but was founded on an account 
written by him in the Hebrew language.” (L. C., p. 6.) 
Hence our author says, (L. C., p. 26): “ It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish what is objectively real in the narrative, from what 
arises from the subjective stand-point of the author of our 
Matthew’s Gospel, who certainly did not receive the account 
from an eye witness.” But at the same time it is confessed 
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that “Matthew himself was the original source of the materials 
of the Gospel which bears his name.” (L. C., p. 213.) How 
the assertion that the materials for a Gospel History, derived 
from Matthew the Apostle, is to be reconciled with the asser- 
tion that they did not come from an “eye witness,’ we are 
not told, nor shall we stop to inquire. Again, he says: “ Luke’s 
statements, derived from eye witnesses, are full, while those 
of Matthew are abridged reports.” (L.C., p. 196.) Yet we are 
told in another place, that “the Acts, like Luke’s Gospel, was 
compiled from separate accounts,” (Tr. and Pl. A. C., p. 83,) 
that “ Luke is never to be regarded as the author of a history 
complete in all its parts, but simply as a writer, who, without 
historical art, puts together what he heard or saw, or what 
became known to him by the reports of others.” (T. and 
P. A. C., p. 126.) Hence, when “the means of information 
within his reach” (Ib. p. 72) were not full, he had no “ac- 
curate knowledge of the particulars of Paul’s life,” and 
consequently drew “erroneous conclusions.” (Ib., pp. 118, 
119.) John’s Gospel, however, he supposes “ contains a con- 
secutive account of the labors of Curis,” (L. C., p. 6,) by 
an “eye witness.” (Ib., p. 291.) And yet he does not scruple 
to say that even John sometimes applies “words uttered by 
Curist, in a sense different from the original one, when he 
must have known that Cartst applied them differently.” Our 
author allow’s that “ John’s authority in regard to the sense 
of the words of the Master whom he followed so devoutly, 
and whose sayings he preserved so faithfully, is necessarily of 
great weight; still, in the explanation of special expressions, 
the natural .elations and connection might compel us to de- 
viate from him.” (L.C., p. 172.) In view of all this, it will 
not surprise us to find our author saying, that what we have 
concerning the life of Curist “consists of fragmentary ac- 
counts, whose literal accuracy we have no right to suppose.” 
(L. C., p. 11.) From this account of our author’s view of the 
nature of the Gospel history, we may readily infer the nature 
of that “unfettered criticism” (L. C., p. 7) which he employs. 
Nor does the theory of Inspiration which he adopts oppose 
= obstacle to this mode of proceeding, for he considers “ the 
difference between the inspired prophet and the ordinary 
Christian believer, in regard to the reception of Gop’s truth, 
as not a difference in kind, but in degree,” supposing that “ all 
Divine communications” are made known by “incorporating 
themselves with the natural psychological development of the 
mind,” and hence, that we are “to apply the general laws of 
the mind to the development of whatever is communicated to 


it by a higher light.” (L. C., p. 59.) 
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“ Neander,” remarks the writer quoted near the commencement of our article, 
“ with every wish to be candid, is sometimes misled by the very clearness of his 
ion of inward development. He reasons from what must be to what was, 
even in the face of irresistible facts ; and sometimes, with scarcel a particle of 
evidence, beyond his own critical discernment of the spirit of Christtani ity ina 
certain age, rejects a document, or asserts the origin of a custom, or supposes a 
course of events as they ought to have been. This is strikingly evident, where 
two or three of his favorite ideas are involved; and principally where that of the 
spiritual pri of each believer, the darling theory of his mind is imagined 
to be at ; a theory to which he has given a prominence and attached a 
train of consequences quite unsustained by the few expressions of the New Testa- 
ment in which a similar language occurs, and quite at war with the position and 
office of the Apostles and their contemporaries in the Christian ministry. In 
truth, he is altogether too much a reasoner to be a perfect historian ; and his work 
is often less a history than a comment on history ; and a comment rather pro- 
found than either comprehensive or accurate.” 


But it is not the Evangelists alone that have, in the opinion 
of our author, erred in regard to particular facts ; the Church 
has also erred in regard to whole books of Scripture. The 
first Epistle to Timothy, he considers of doubtful authenticity, 
(T. and P. A.C., p. 193); the second Epistle of Peter, in 
his opinion, wants the “marks of genuine Apostolic origin,” 
while it has many that are “apocryphal,” (Ib. 213 ;) and the 
Apocalypse, he declares, “cannot be acknowledged as a work 
of the Apostle.” (Ib., p. 223.) His opinion is, that some one 
wrote it in John’s name, “soon after the death of Nero,” and 
that the author having lived long enough to “see that his 
prophecies were not fulfilled in individual instances, ... . 
put astop to the circulation of the book,—that after his death, 
and the death of the Apostle John, it was again made public, 
and passed more easily as the work of the latter.” (Ib. 224.) 
We cannot forbear remarking that his countryman, Olshausen, 
equally learned with our author himself, says that “all histori- 
cal tradition is unanimous in behalf of John’s composition of 
the Revelations,” to which may be added, that Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, one of the cities addressed in the Apocalypse, wrote 
a commentary upon this book within about seventy years of 
St. John’s death. So also he considers the twenty-first chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, as spurious, though the tradition con- 
tained in it he regards as credible. Yet Blomfield says this 
opinion “is as destitute of all internal proof, as of external au- 
thority.”” And Tholuck declares that “as to critical grounds 
for it, there are none at all, and the linguistic ones are very 
inconsiderable.” We have no room for comment upon these 
views ; nor, indeed, can any be necessary, for it must be evi- 
dent to every one that the dissemination of opinions and views 
like these, throughout any community, cannot fail to lessen the 
reverence of unlearned Christians for the Scriptures, and to 
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unsettle the minds of those easily led astray. We make all 
allowance for the time, and place, and circumstances, when 
and where Neander writes, and had he been willing to come 
up to the standard of his equally learned, but more orthodox 
contemporaries, we should hardly have said a word. As the 
case now stands, we regard this point as one upon which the 
judgment of Neander not only cannot be relied upon, but de- 
serves decided reprehension. 

By the Church, Neander understands “a union of men 
arising from the fellowship (communion) of religious life.” 
(L. C., p. 122.) He says also, that our Lorp knew the word 
proclaimed, “ contained the elements of a spiritual community 
that would burst asunder the confining forms of the Jewish The- 
ocracy, and take all mankind into its wide embrace.” (Ib. p. 
123.) Yet he says that “ He founded no outwardly complete 
and accurately defined religious community, with a fixed form 
of government, usages, and rules of worship ; but after plant- 
ing the germ of this community, left it also to human agency, 
guided by the same Hoty Spirit, to develop the forms which 
it should assume under the varying relations of human so- 
ciety.” (Ib. p. 125.) Our author also supposes that the 
Christians themselves had no idea, at first, of “ establishing a 
distinct mode of worship,” (P. and T. A. C., p. 31,) and that 
when it became necessary to do it, they “found a model for 
such smaller community within the great national Theocracy 
existing among the Jews, along with the Temple worship, 
namely, the Synagogues.” (Ib. p. 32.) He also supposes that 
“it was most natural for Christianity, developing itself from out 
of Judaism, to embrace this form ;” because “it was the custom 
of Christianity to appropriate to its own use existing forms, 
when it found any which suited its spirit and essence.” (Ch. 
Hist., pp. 105, 106.) Now if the first assumptions of our au- 
thor are well founded, the last are more than doubtful. That 
Christianity, “developing itself out of Judaism,” should fol- 
low the human model of a Synagogue, which was no integral 
part of Judaism, but a mere accidental circumstance attend- 
ing it, rather than the divine model presented in the Temple- 
worship, seems to us altogether improbable. St. John, ac- 
cording to our author’s own account, “found no difficulty 
in employing the forms of the Jewish cultus as the pre- 
figuring symbols of his Christian views.” (P. and T. A. C., 
p. 218.) St. James, he allows, “received the new spirit under 
the old forms.” (Ib. p. 805.) The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, he tells us, supposed that “the communion with 
the sanctuary of heaven bestowed by Christianity, would be 
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carried on in this world, in combination with a cultus that typi- 
fied heavenly things ; that a new and higher spirit would con- 
tinue to operate in the ancient forms of religion,” (Ib. p. 296,) 
and in another place he admits that “among the Jewish 
Christians the ancient forms of the Jewish cultus were re- 
tained.” (Ib. p. 98.) 

Whatever ground there may be for inferring that the Syn- 
agogue aon # as a model for the Church, our author informs 
us, that it was soon found altogether insufficient. The office 
of Deacon, the first office created by the Apostles, is admitted 
to have “originated in the immediate wants of the Primitive 
Church, .. . . and was in some points dissimilar to that of the 
Jewish Synagogue, or of later . aurches,.... though the 
later office of this name developed itself from the first.” (T. 
P. A. C., p. 34.) It is assumed, however, that “the appoint- 
ment of Presbyters in the Christian Church entirely corres- 
ponded with that of Presbyters in the Jewish Synagogue,” 
whence it is inferred that there was “a plurality of Presby- 
ters in every Church.” (Ib. 35.) It is also admitted that 
while all these were “ next in rank to the Apostles,” the “ one 
who acted as president was distinguished as primus inter 
pares,” (Ib. 35,) and in the course of the “second century” 
was “distinguished from the rest of the Presbyters, by the 
name of Bishop.” (Ch. Hist., p.109.) At the same time, that 
is, in the second century, it is allowed that we find the ministry 
looked upon “ as a Priesthood,” which our author supposes to 
have arisen from an intermixture “of the Old and New Testa- 
ment notions,” which, he is careful to add, “the Apostles and 
first Christians had kept decidedly distinct.” (C. H., p. 111.) 
In other words, the views which are admitted to have been 
entertained by St. John, St. James, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in regard to outward forms, were ge- 
nerally prevalent in the Church in the second century, instead 
of that bare spiritualism which he has set forth as the teach- 
ing of the early Church in general, and St. Paul in particu- 
lar. How this change was effected, our author is only able to 
guess, since, by his own confession, “ we are without any pre- 
cise and perfect information as to the manner in which this 
change took place.” (Ch. H., p. 109.) He might have added 
further, as he does in fact, that “there is no historical trace” 
that any such change ever did take place. But all this ab- 
sence of proof as to the existence of the thing opposes no 
obstacle to our author. That Episcopacy did exist in the 
second century, he knows is certain; that it did not exist in 
the first century, he thinks is probable ; and hence he proceeds 
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to give us a genetic-development of its origin and progress, in 
a passage that might be given as furnishing a good specimen 
of the most approved method of extracting history from mere 
moonshine. The foundation of his argument is an assump- 
tion, on which he bases several suppositions, from which he 
draws an inference, which inference he treats as a fact ; thus 
proving a point of which there is no proof. In regard to the 
Church, and every thing connected therewith, this remark 
may be made, that having his own stand-point external to the 
Church, as an organic body, and assuming the incompatibility 
of the real and visible, with the invisible and spiritual, he is 
continually censuring acts and things, which, viewed from 
another and truer position, are not merely allowable, but ne- 
cessary and praiseworthy; and talks of men’s “confusin 
the outward and inward,” when in truth they have only hel 
them in their proper connection. 

In regard to the Church, whether we consider its form or 
its spirit, Neander is more unsatisfactory than upon any other 
point. While with Schleiermacher he places the Person of 
Curist, as the Redeemer and Author of a new Life, in the 
centre of Theology, and holds that men are renewed by par- 
ticipation in that Life, he does not hold all the necessary and 
logical consequences flowing therefrom. For, if the grace 
which renews the soul, be a spiritual essence, having an ob- 
jective existence, independent of man, which he is to receive 
by faith, for the renewing and saving of his soul, certain other 
facts must exist along with this. There must be, first, a body 
in which this Life can live,—which must be the Church. And, 
secondly, there must be means by which we are united to 
that body, in order that we may partake of the Life that 
dwells in the same,—which means are the sacraments. But 
since the sacraments cannot administer themselves, there 
must be, thirdly, a ministry by which the sacraments are to 
be administered. The doctrine, therefore, (1,) that renewing 
grace is a spiritual essence, “a new divine vital principle of 
the Spirit proceeding from Curist,” (P.and T. A. C., pp. 249, 
257 ;) “a new Spirit of Life imparted by Curist,” (Ib. p. 258,) 
whence follows “ the renovation of human nature by the di- 
vine principle of Life,” (Ib. 271,) requires also (2) a medium 
of transmission for that Life—the Church ; (3,) means of union 
or communication with the medium of transmission—the sa- 
craments ; (4,) agents for effecting this union—the ministry ; 
and (5) reception on the part of man by the act of faith. 
That Neander holds the first point, we have just seen. That 
he holds the last, will be apparent from a few quotations ; 
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“From faith in the Redeemer, a new divine principle of Life 
proceeds.” (Ib. 258.) “By the righteousness of Curist ap- 
er or gm by faith,—something new is deposited in the inner 

ife [of — which must be progressively developed.” (Ib. 
p. 262.) “The divine Life which they have received through 
faith.” (Ib. p. 266.) “The divine Life begun by faith.” 
([b. p. 290). “By faith, entrance is made into communion 
with the Redeemer and a participation obtained in His Divine 
Life.” (Ib. p. 314.) 

But though he holds both the beginning and the end, he 
loses sight of all intermediate points. How faith, which is 
an internal act of the soul, is to go out from the soul to obtain 
part in that new Life, or how that new Life is communicated 
to the soul, he nowhere informs us. He assures us that 
“through faith each one enters for himself into fellowship 
with the Redeemer, and partakes of the Holy Spirit as a new 
principle of Life,” (Ib. 272,) but gives us no account of the 
means to be employed for this purpose. That there is in- 
consistency and want of logical connection in his views upon 
this point, has been felt by many of his admirers. Rev. Dr. 
Nevins, of the German Reformed Church, says: “ Neander’s 
style of thinking is unchurchly, almost to the extreme of 
Quakerism,—a sore fault in that great master of Church His- 
tory.” (Antichrist, p. 5.) And Dr. Schaf, of the same com- 
munion, says: “It is not to be denied, that in point of Church 
character, Neander’s History is no longer fully equal to the 
demands of the time. Neander stands still on Schleiermacher’s 
ground in this respect, that the Church spirit appears with him 
under an indefinite form, and in the general character too 
much of a mere feeling of communion. Hence his aversion 
to a pointedly distinct orthodoxy, and his partiality towards 
all free dissenting tendencies.” (Ch. H., p. 79.) It does not 
surprise us to hear men who appreciate so well the wants of 
the Church in this respect, say: “I have all respect for the 
Episcopal system. It possesses many undeniable advantages, 
and by its antiquity besides must command the veneration of 
all who have any right historical oy a (Schaf. Prot. Prin- 
ciple, p. 126.) Or that “the English Book of Common Pray- 
er,” “which gathered into itself, with reverential affection, the 
liturgical creations of the ancient Church, continues to this 
day a rich source of edification and the pride of the Episco- 

i-Ghusde while the numerous liturgies and hymn-books of 
Seidendiien and unhistorical Protestantism generally, have 
been able to maintain themselves only a short time.’ (Ch. 
H., p. 119.) Yet, after all, it is undoubtedly the unhistorical 
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view taken by Neander, that contributes greatly to his popu- 
larity among the unchurchly sects in this country. We may 
say, therefore, that however successful our author may be, in 
the genetic development of the faith of others, he has not 
- a satisfactory, or a consistent genesis of his own faith. 

or can his premises and conclusions be consistently united, 
save by supplying a Church, sacraments and a ministry, such 
as the Church has taught from the beginning. 

That portion of Neander’s work which treats of the devel- 
opment of doctrine, is altogether unsatisfactory, and eminent- 
ly calculated to mislead. hile the part which treats of “ the 
genetic development of Church Theology,” (Ch. H., § v, p. 
323, ut seq.,) contains many things worthy of careful atten- 
tion, the general impression made upon the mind of the 
reader, will be, that he regards Church Theology,—which he 
distinguishes from Scriptural doctrine,—as having been form- 
ed during the controversies of the early ages, and that if it 
had any previous existence, it was only asa state of doctrinal 
chaos. Indeed, much of what he looks upon as the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church, he traces directly to some of the 
opinions of the heretics, first condemned and then embraced. 
In this view Neander and Newman are in close agreement. 
Neander says, (Ch. H., p. 331,) “It is worthy of observation 
that the Catholic Church, afterwards in a general way, adopt- 
ed much which it had at first justly and on right evangelical 
principles blamed in the Montanists,—much of what the Mon- 
tanists maintained.” And Newman tells us, (Theo. Devel., 
p- 165,) that “not in one principle or doctrine only, but in 
its whole system, Montanism is a remarkable anticipation or 
presage of developments which soon began to show them- 
selves in the Church.” Both also regard the Montanists as 
holding “the notion of a progressive development of the 
Church, .... maintaining that the arrangements and ordi- 
nances of the Church might be changed and improved, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the times, by means of the pro- 
gressive instruction of the Paraclete.” The only objection to 
their view being, as Newman supposes, (Devel., p. 165,) that 
they developed too fast—thus “ precipitating the growth of 
the Church.” We have not space to follow heute through 
this portion of his subject, nor is it necessary that we should. 
The painful uncertainty at which the learning and skill of our 
author have enabled him to arrive, would not repay the labor 
of the investigation. After all his labor and research, he has 
been able to give us nothing certain, in respect to the first 
principles of the faith—“ of the person of Curisr” in par- 
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ticular, (Pref. L. C., p. xxvii,) and he leaves us in doubt 
whether he is a true orthodox man, a high Arian, or a Sabel- 
lian. So much, however, is certain, that after all the labor 
and travail of the Church, amid conflict and controversy, in 
defining and guarding and developing the doctrine of the 
Trinity, she has, in the opinion of our author, so far failed of 
coming to a knowledge of the truth, that no one of her creeds, 
save the Apostles, “ could be subscribed by him, as an uncon- 
ditional expression of his religious convictions.” (L.C. Pref. 
p. xxvi.) Indeed, because “formule and symbolical books 
cannot bring into the hearts of men vital Christianity,” he 
infers that they tend to “banish the life-giving spirit,” and 
“introduce in its stead a dead, delusive, and limiting substi- 
tute,” (Pref. 3d Part, C. H., p. cecxxi,) and he would, there- 
fore, abolish them altogether. That these have been employed 
by the Church from the beginning is nothing to him, for he 
says, “it is time for a new beginning of Biblical criticism, 
of New Testament exegesis, of inquiries into the formation 
of the Canon,” (Pref. L. C., p. xxii,) from which he supposes 
may result “a symbol adapted to the new stage of the Church’s 
development.” (Ib. p. xxvi.) 

We have room only to subjoin a few examples of what we 
conceive to be erroneous development of doctrine, on points 
not touching the organization of the Church, and upon which 
those who profess to be evangelical in doctrine may be sup- 
posed to be agreed. Baptism, he says, was not instituted by 
Curis, (L. C., p. 125,) and “such passages as John iii, 22, 
Mat. xxviii, 19, arose only from the attempts of a later period 
to ascribe the origin of baptism to Christ.” Not quite in 
harmony with this, is the statement that “we certainly can- 
not prove that when Curist commanded his disciples to bap- 
tize in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Hoy Guosr, 
He intended to establish a particular formula of baptism.” 
(C. H., p. 197.) Neither is it proved, as he asserts, that 
“Curist did not ordain infant baptism,” (Ib. p. 198,)—nor 
“that the practice of it was unknown in the Apostolic age.” 
(T. and P. A. C., p. 101.) Nor is the assertion that “ baptism 
was originally administered by immersion,” (C. H., p. 196,) or 
“submersion,” (P. and T. A. C., p. 101,) sustained. Again it 
is said that “the celebration of the Holy Supper continued to 
be [in the Apostolic age] connected with the common meal, 
in which all, as members of one family, joined,” (Ib. p. 103 ;) 
a representation which falls as much below the truth, as the 
corporeal doctrine of the Eucharist, attributed to Ignatius, 
Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, (C. H., p. 402,) exceeds it. In 
the same class of unproved assumptions, must be placed the 
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assertion made in his Church History, (p. 186,) and repeated 
in his Apostolic Age, (p. 99,) that “ Sunday, like all other fes- 
tivals, was always only a human ordinance ;” and that St. 
Paul “considers it the most genuine Christianity to think 
every day alike, to hold none as peculiarly sacred to the 
Lorp.” (P. and T. A. C., p. 99.) 

We have now put our readers in possession of some of the 
most material of the excellencies and defects of Neander, to 
which we must add, though we have no space for proof, that 
there is in him, not unfrequently, a certain careless quoting 
and paraphrazing of authors, which sometimes entirely change 
the sense,—an ambiguity of expression touching many points 
of doctrine that is painful to one seeking information,—a man- 
ifest sympathy with heretics and schismatics, as against the 
Church, and occasional rashness of judgment, generally grow- 
ing out of some theory, that is much to be regretted. Even 
his translator, Mr. Rose, is compelled to admit that Neander’s 
statements in regard to the Trinity, are “shadowy and indis- 
tinct,” and that his view of the development of doctrine “ sup- 
poses that all doctrines were in a mere chaotic state till con- 
troversies arose, and that the doctrines were then actually 
formed during the controversies, and new doctrines were thus, 
as it were, thought out and made by these controversies.” In 
which judgment we fully concur. 

In conclusion, we only add, that the deep, large, loving 
spirit of the man makes the perusal of his volumes, after every 
deduction from their value, a singular delight. His spirit not 
only urges him to seek out and to display the fruits of the 
Spirit in every region and every class; not only kindles him 
to an untiring glow where he dwells on the inward history of 
men like Augustin and Chrysostom ; but inspires a palliating 
feeling towards the errors of Origen, casts a favorable con- 
struction on the motives of Novatian, finds zeal and love even 
in the daring heretic Marcion, and may be traced in his mas- 
terly and minute dissection of the varieties of Gnosticism. 
That such a temper has in Neander one of the due restraints 
upon its exclusive operation, a strong sense and just appre- 
ciation of what is most vital in the doctrines of the Gospel, is 
unquestionable ; but it would have another in a more practi- 
cal acquaintance with mankind than his habits of study and of 
life have permitted him to cultivate, and in a higher regard for 
the objective in the Christian system. An excellent English 
clergyman, who at one time resided at Berlin, remarked that 
if the great historian of Christianity would ride up and down 
the country in a stage-coach for a few months, he would not 
always take for granted the honesty of every thinker. 


* 
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Art. V—JOHN WESLEY AND THE METHODISTS. 


Tue history of John Wesley and the Methodists will 
furnish one of the most instructive chapters in the annals of 
Christianity. In all movements there are always some leading 
facts and some principles involved, by which the result can 
be seen with a certainty sufficient to serve as a guide to our 
conduct in relation to them; while the ripening developments 
of time only are sufficient to constitute those results the basis 
from which we may argue backward to the character of the 
movement that produced them. We are now able to ap- 
proach the subject of Methodism from both these points. The 
principles of its origin can never be better understood than 
they are now and have been for years past; but the results, 
though fast unfolding to our observation, are as yet by no 
means fully seen, or fully comprehended by those who do see 
them. Even if the movement were now in its first inception, 
and we were left to the a priori method alone, there would be 
enough in the subject to bring it within our appropriate sphere 
as “Church Reviewers.” There is, however, enough of its 
fruits already manifest to confirm all the conclusions at which 
we might arrive, if we were to reason from the nature of the 
movement alone. 

In the present state of things it will be safer, and, as we be- 
lieve, on the whole, more satisfactory, to confine our remarks 
chiefly to the origin of the sect, and to the — on which 
they base their justification—referring to the later develop- 
ments of their system only occasionally as it may be found 
convenient for the sake of the confirmation or illustration of 
our views. 


Joun Wes.ey came upon the stage of active exertions in 
England at the time when the religious principles, to which the 
Revolution of 1688 had given the ascendancy, had brought 
the Church to its deepest lethargy. The long oe of Bishops 


who had regarded daily public prayer in the Church not only 
as meet and edifying usage, but also as a law of the Church of 
England too clearly expressed to admit of doubt, had been 
succeeded by those in whose various Charges, Pastoral Let- 
ters, &c., where one would expect to find it, we see no trace 
of the opinion that such public daily prayers were either ob- 
ligatory upon the Clergy of the English Church, or edifying 
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to its people. The frequent administration of the Holy Com- 
munion had been pretermitted as a general practice, and a 
theology which considered Christianity as something distinct 
and separable from the Church of Christ, was all but unani- 
mously acquiesced in. A general inactivity and indifference, 
bearing a near resemblance to spiritual death, was the specta- 
cle that almost everywhere met the eye of the beholder. The 
heart of Wesley was deeply moved at the sight of this state 
of things. The following account of the origin of Methodism 
is given by Wesley himself : 


“ About thirty years ago I met with a book written in King Williams’ time, 
called ‘The Country Parson’s Advice to his Parishioners.’ There I read these 
words: ‘If good men of the Church will unite together in the several parts of 
the kingdom, disposing themselves into friendly societies, and engaging each oth- 
er in their respective combinations, to be helpful to each other in all good Christian 
ways, it will be the most effectual means for restoring our decaying Christianity 
to its primitive life and vigor, and the supporting of our tottering and sinki 
Church’ A few young gentlemen at Oxford approved of and followed the ad- 
vice.” * 


In his LV Sermon, Wesley says : 


“In the year 1725, a young student at Oxford was much affected by readin 
Kempis’ ‘Christian Pattern, and Bishop Taylor’s ‘Rules of Holy Living =a 
Dying.’ He formed an earnest desire to live according to those rules, and to flee 
from the wrath to come. He sought for some that would be his companions in 
the way, but could find none ; so that for several vears he was constrained to travel 

, having no man either to guide or to help him.”+ “ In November, 1729, four 
young gentlemen at Oxford, Mr. John Wesley, Mr. Charles Wesley, Mr. Morgan, 
and Mr. Kirkham, began to spend some evenings in a week together in reading, 
chiefly the Greek Testament. The next year, two or three of Mr. John Wesley’s 
pupils desired the liberty of meeting with them; and afterwards one of Mr. 
Charles Wesley’s pupils. It was in 1782 that Mr. Ingham and Mr. Broughton 
were added to their number. To these, in April, Mr. Clayton, with two or three 
of his pupils. About the same time Mr. James Hervey was permitted to meet 
with jm and in 1735, Mr. Whitfield. The exact regularity of their lives as 
well as studies occasioned a young gentleman of Christ Church to say, ‘ Here isa 
new sect of Methodists sprung up,’ alluding to some ancient physicians who were 
80 wrone Y “ These gentlemen were so far from feeling any inclination at all ‘ to 
new-model’ any ‘ circumstance or thing,’ [in the system of the national religion, 
as had been charged upon them,] that during their whole stay at Oxford they were 
High Churchmen in the strongest sense ; vehemently contending for every ‘cir- 
cumstance’ of Church order according to the old model. And in Georgia, too, 
we were vigorous observers of tae rubric and canon, as well as (to the best of 
our knowledge) every tenet of the Church.”§ 


At a period somewhat later than that to which the foregoing 
extracts refer, Mr. an says, in answer to objections that 
were raised against the Methodists : 





* Wesley’s Works, Ed. Emory, 1839. Vol. V,II, p. 400. This extract is from a 
letter that appeared in “The London Magazine,” 1760. 
Works, Vol. I, pp. 491, 492. 
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“ Others object that we do not observe the laws of the Church, and thereby un- 
dermine it. hat laws? the rubrics or canons? In every parish where I have 
been curate yet, I have observed the rubrics with a cane bn exactness, not for 
wrath, but for conscience’ sake. And this, so far as belongs to an unbeneficed 
minister, or to a private member of the Church, I do now, (1744.) I will just 
mention a few of them and leave you to consider which of us has observed them 
or does observe them most. 

{1.) “1. Days of fasting or abstinence to be observed. 2. The Ember Days at 
the four seasons. 3. The three Rogation Days. 4. All Fridays in the year ex- 
cept Christmas day.” 


Among other points, Mr. Wesley mentions the following 
also : 


(2.) “ Then [after the Nicene Creed in the Ante-communion service, the usual 
place for notices in the English Church] the curate shall declare unto the i 
what Holy Days or Fasting Days are in the week following to be observed.” 

(3.) “In cathedral and collegiate churches and colleges, where there are many 
priests and deacons, they shall all receive the communion with the priests every 
Sunday at the least.” 

(4.) “The curate of every parish shall diligently upon Sundays and Holy 
Days, after the second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly in the Church instruct 
and examine so many children as he shall think convenient, in some part of the 
Catechism.” 

‘* Now the question is not,” continues Mr, Wesley, “ whether these rubrics ought 
to be chareads (you take this for granted in making the objection,) but whether 
in fact they have been observed by you or me, most. Many can witness I have 
observed them punctually, yea, sometimes at the hazard of my life.”* 


Wesley’s rule for fasting was, as he says, to use on fast days 
“no food but bread.” t 

We have now seen Wesley’s professions of adherence to 
the Rubrics and Canons of the Church, and his declaration 
that he was a “ High Churchman in the strongest sense.” If 
we turn our attention to the Doctrines of the Church, we 
shall find him professing the same agreement with them. In his 
“ Journal,” Sept. 10, 1739, he says : 


“ At eight [ exhorted our brethren to keep close to the Church and to all the 
ordinances of God, and to aim only at living ‘ a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty.’ 

“ Thursday, 13. A serious clergyman desired to know in what points we dif- 
fer from the Church of England. I answer, to the best of my knowledge, in none. 
The doctrines we preach are the doctrines of the Church clearly laid down, both 
in her Prayers, Articles, and Homilies. He asked, ‘ In what points, then, do you 
differ from the other clergy of the Church of England?’ I answer, In none from 
that part of the clergy who adhere to the doctrines of the Church, but from that 

of the clergy who dissent from the Church, (though they own it not,) I differ 
in the points following : 

“4. They speak of justification either as the same thing as sanctification, or as 
something consequent upon it. I believe justification to be wholly distinct from 
sanctification, and necessarily antecedent to it. 

“2. They speak of our own holiness or good works as the cause of our justifi- 
cation ; or that for the sake of which or on account of which we are justified be- 
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fore God. I believe neither our own holiness nor good works are any part of the 
cause of our justification. 

“3. They speak of good works as a condition of justification necessarily pre- 
vious to it ; I believe no good work can be previous to justification, or consequently 
a condition of it. 

“4. They speak of sanctification (or holiness) as if it were an outward thing, 
as if it consisted chiefly if not wholly in these two points: 1. The doing no harm. 
2. The doing of good, (as it is called.) that is, the using the means of grace and 
helping our neighbor. I believe it to be an inward thing, namely, the life of God 
in the soul of man and participation of the Divine nature—the mind that was in 
Christ, or renewal of the heart after the image of Him that created us. 

“5. They speak of the new birth as an outward thing, as if it were no more 
than baptism, or at most a change from outward wickedness to outward goodness, 
from a vicious to (what is called) a virtuous life. I believe it to be an inward 
thing ; a change from inward wickedness to inward goodness ; an entire change of 
our inmost nature from the image of the devil (wherein we are born) to the image 


of God,” &e., dc.+ 


On this last point we will follow Mr. Wesley a little further. 
Baptism is regarded by Wesley as merely the outward sign, 
and the new birth the inward grace. Hence he says: 


“Baptism is not the new birth—they are not one and the same thing. [Here 
follows a quotation.] Here it is manifest baptism, the sign, is spoken of as dis- 
tinct from regeneration, the thing signified.” 

He then quotes the Church Catechism as proving the same 
point : 

“It is certain,” says he, “ our Church supposes that all who are baptized in 
infency are at the same time born again ; and it is allowed that the whole office 
for the baptism of infants proceeds upon this supposition. Nor is it an objection 
of any weight against this, that we cannot comprehend how this work can be 
wrought in infants. For neither can we comprehend how it is wrought in a or 
son of riper years.”+ ‘ Baptism is the outward sign of this inward grace which 
is supposed by our Church to be given with and through that sign to all infants, 
and to those of riper years, if they repent and believe the Gospel.”$ 


And alluding to those who had lost the grace of baptism, 
he says : 
“ He must go through an entire change of heart. In one not yet baptized you 
ourself would call that change the new birth. In him [who has been baptized 
but has lost the grace of baptism] call it what you will ; but remember meantime 
that if either he or you die without it, your baptism will be so far from profiting 
you, that it will greatly increase your nation.”§ 


In his Treatise on Baptism, Wesley lays down these points 
as the benefits of baptism: 


“1. The washing away the guilt of me sin, by the application of the mer- 
its of Christ’s death.” ... . “ He gave Himself for the Church, that He might 


sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, (Eph. v, 25, 26,) 
namely, in baptism, the ordinary instrument of our justification. 
“2. By baptism we enter into covenant with into that everlasting cove- 
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nant which He hath commanded forever, (Ps. cxi, 9,) that new covenant which He 
promised to make with the Spiritual Israel, even to give them a new heart and a 
new spirit, to sprinkle clean water upon them, [of which the baptismal is only a 
figure, ] and to remember their sins and iniquities no more. 

“3. By baptism we are admitted into the Church, and consequently made 
members of Christ its Head..... From which spiritual, vital union with Him 
proceeds the influence of His grace on those that are baptized; as from our 
union with the Church [proceeds] a share in all its privileges, and in all the prom- 
ises Christ has made to it. 

“4. By baptism we who were ‘by nature the children of wrath’ are made the 
children of God. And this Regeneration which our Church in so many places 
ascribes to Baptism, is more than barely being admitted into the Church, though 
commonly connected therewith ; being grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, 
we are made the children of God by adoption and grace. This is grounded on 
the plain words of the Lord. (John iii, 5.) By water, then, as a means, the 
water of Baptism, we are regenerated or born again ; whence it is called by the 
Apostles, the washing of regeneration. .... Herein [Baptism] a principle of 
grace is infused which will not be wholly taken away, unless we quench the Holy 
Spirit of God, by long-continued wickedness. 

“5. In consequence of our being made children of God, we are heirs of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘If children, (as the Apostle observes,) ‘then heirs, heirs 
of God and joint heirs with Christ’ Herein we receive a title too, and an earnest 
of a kingdom which cannot be moved. Baptism doth now save us if we live an- 
swerable thereto, if we repent, believe, and obey the Gospel: supposing this—as 
it admits us into the Church here, so into glory hereafter.”* 

We have quoted thus freely from the writings of Wesley, 
for the purpose of showing, that he intended to be an exact 
and scrupulous conformist to the English Church—that he 
agreed with its doctrines, as set forth in its Articles, Offices, 
and Homilies ; and to show, moreover, what he considered to 
be the right and true interpretation of them. Much more 
might be quoted, but this is enough to justify his claim to be 
considered a “ High Churchman in the strongest sense.” Few 
persons can read the foregoing extracts without surprise. 
Still fewer of the Methodists, we fear, will believe them to be 
the declarations of Wesley himself, in his own words. But 
such they are. In some cases we have been obliged, for want 
of room, to omit some of his arguments, and such omissions 
are indicated by the usual sign. In no case, however, have 
we omitted a statement that would modify the meaning of 
what we have quoted. 

That Wesley himself remained in the Communion of the 
Church of England to the day of his death, will be no matter 
of surprise to those who have considered the extracts from 
his writings, already given. He repeatedly deelares, that he 
had no design to found a new sect—but only to stir up the 
members of the Church of England to a fuller realization of 
their privileges and obligations. And even after his followers 
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had become numerous, and spread over a large part of Eng- 
land, he exhorted them to attend upon the stated services of 
the Church on all occasions ; and he called them together to 
hear himself and his preachers, only at such hours as would 
not interfere with their attendance upon Church. 

In 1735, Wesley, his brother Charles, and Mr. — came 
to America. During his stay, he gathered what he calls the 
rudiments of a Methodist society in America. 

“ But notwithstanding this,” says he, “both my brother and I were as vehe- 
mently attached to the Church as ever, and to every rubric of it—insomuch that 
I would never admit a dissenter to the Lord’s Supper, unless he would be re- 
baptized. Nay, when the Lutheran minister of the Saltzburghers at Ebenezer, 
being at Savannah, desired to receive it, I told him I did not dare to administer 
it to him, because I looked upon him as unbaptized; as I judged baptism by 
laymen to be invalid; and such I counted all that were not episcopally or- 
dained.”* 

In 1738, he returned to England, and large crowds flocked 
to hear him. About this time he began to be lodked upon 
with disfavor, and many, if not most, of the pulpits in the 
land were closed against him. He began to preach in the 
fields. Many of his hearers “were cut to the heart, and 
came to him all in tears, inquiring with the utmost eagerness 
what they must do to be saved.” “If all of you will meet on 
Thursday evening, I will advise you as well as I can,” was 
the reply. 

“The first evening,” he continues, “about twelve persons came ; the next week 
thirty or forty. When they were increased to about a hundred, I took down their 
names and places of abode, intending as often as it was convenient to call upon 
them at their own houses. Thus without any previous plan or design, began the 
Methodist Society in England—a company of people associating together to 
help each other to work out their own ps Sl 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Wesley through all the 
steps in the formation of his society. The persons thus asso- 
ciated, seem soon to have got the idea of being a distinct 
Church, with a separate organization of their own. Against 
this measure, Wesley himself contended, as long as he lived ; 
sometimes on the ground of inexpediency, and at others on 
the ground of principle. Thus, in his Journal, Sept. 26, 1756, 
he writes : 

“ About fifty of us being met, the rules of the society were read over and care- 
fully considered, one by one—but we did not find any that could be spared. So 
we all agreed to abide by them all, and to recommend them with our might. 
We then largely considered the necessity of keeping in the Church, and using 


the clergy with tenderness, and there was no dissenting voice. God gave us all to 
be of one mind and of one judgment.” On Saturday following, he says, “my 
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brother and I closed the conference by a solemn declaration of our purpose never 
to separate from the Church, and all our brethren concurred therein.”* 

In 1758 appeared Wesley’s “ Reasons against a Separation 
from the Church of England.” We cannot occupy space to 
quote them all; but to give our readers some idea sen. we 
will state them as briefly as we can. (1.) It would be a con- 
tradiction to their solemn and repeated declarations. (2.) It 
would give huge occasion for offence to all the enemies of 
God and His truth. (3.) It would prejudice their cause, in 
the minds of many that fear and love God, who might other- 
wise be benefitted. (4.) It would prevent many, that are now 
indifferent, from hearing them at all. (5.) Because the sepa- 
ration from the Church, would cause many hundreds, if not 
thousands, to leave them, [the Methodists.] (6.) It would 

ive rise to much contention between the Methodists and the 

hurch. (7.) It would give rise to controversies among the 
Methodists themselves. (8.) Because it would take more 
time, to form the plan of a new Church, than he could give to 
it. (9.) It would lead to much evil speaking against the or- 
der of Clergymen, so as to bring the whole order into con- 
tempt. (10.) Because similar attempts have frequently been 
made, but have never been prosperous; [sic,] “ their influence 
became more and more confined, they grew less and less use- 
ful to others, and generally lost the spirit of religion them- 
selves, in the spirit of controversy.” (11.) Is substantially 
the same as the 10th, though with a more immediate reference 
to what had recently occurred in England. (12.) It would 
be a total departure from their fundamental design, “direct 
contradiction to the end for which they believed that God 
had raised them up.”t 

It will be seen that Wesley is here speaking, as in fact he 
intimates, only of the expediency of the separation. “ Whether 
it be lawful in itself or no, we cannot apprehend that it is law- 
ful for us ; were it only on this ground, that it is by no 
means expedient.” 

As late as 1789, Wesley was of the same opinion. He says: 

“T never had any design to separate from the Church, I have no such design 
tee I declare once more that I live and die a member of the Church of 
England ; and that none who regard my judgment or advice will ever separate 
from it.”t 

Thus far, the quotations we have made, serve to show what 
was Wesley’s view of the expediency of separation from the 
Church. But passages occur in which he speaks of the sep- 
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aration, in relation to its lawfulness. Thus in his Journal, 
Oct. 24, 1786, he says of separation : 

“ This I judge to be not only inexpedient, but totally wnlawful for me to do.”* 
In his letter to Mr. Walker, 1756, he says, “ You advise secondly ‘to keep in 
view also the unlawfulness of a separation from the Church of England” To 
this likewise Iagree, It cannot be lawful to separate from it, unless it be unlaw- 
ful to continue in it.”+ In a letter to t* same Walker, written a year pre- 
vious to the one just quoted, he also says, that those among them who are in fa- 
vor of a separation from the Church have “ weighed the point long and deeply. 
They have very particularly and with earnest and continued prayer, considered 
the lawfulness of it. And they allow if it be lawful to abide therein, then it is 
not lawful to separate.” } 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that with Wesley it was 
a matter of conscience, as well as of expediency, not to leave 
the Church. In his “Minutes of some late conversations,” 
he says of the Church, “we hold communion therewith for 
conscience’s sake.”§ Again,in his “ Minutes of several con- 
versations,” referring to his urgency on the point of not sep- 
arating from the Church, he says, 
“Ts there not a cause? Are we not unawares, by little and little, sliding into 
a separation from the Church? 0, use every means to prevent this! Exhort all 
our people to keep close to the Church and ‘sacrament. Warn them all against 
niceness in hearing—a common evil. Warn them also against despising the 
prayers of the Church—against calling our society ‘ the Church ; — calling 
our preachers ‘ ministers,’ and houses ‘ meeting houses ;’ call them lainly preach- 
ing houses or chapels. Do not license them as Dissenters.’ a | fe do not, we 
dare not separate ron it, [the Church.] We are not Seceders, nor do we bear 
any resemblance to them.”€ So likewise in Sermon CXII. “Indeed they [the 
Methodists me ye been long pressed to separate from it, [the Church ;] to which 
have temptations of every kind. But they cannot, they dare not, they 
will not separate a it while they can remain therein with a clear conscience. 
It is true, if any sinful terms of communion were imposed upon them, then they 
would be constrained to separate; but as this is not the case at present, we re- 
joice to continue therein.”** 


It is hardly necessary to add, that no new or different terms 
of communion have been proposed since, and therefore in the 
estimation of Wesley, the present Methodists are without ex- 
cuse. It is the glory of the Church, that it never proposes 
new terms, or conditions of communion. The sects around, 
who hold their creeds as it were in their hands, and alterable 
at will, change, and may change, their terms of communion 
from year to year. Each new measure of social reform, each 
new popular enthusiasm, may become incorporated into their 
most solemn formule ; and laid as one of the foundation stones 
of their religion. But the Church, Reititlibe herself only as 
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the steward of the mysteries of God, dares not add one word 
more, or inculcate one precept less, as the Rule of Faith, or 
the terms and conditions of communion at the Lord’s Table, 
than He himself had ordained. ' 

We have already seen the expression of Wesley’s fears, 
that if the Methodists separated from the Church, they, as 
other sects have done, “would lose the spirit of religion, in 
the spirit of controversy,” and on the Minutes of the Con- 
ference in 1770, he caused these words to be entered: “I fear 
when the Methodists leave the Church, God will leave them.” 
On these predictions we forbear to make any comment. 

We have seen that Wesley claimed to be a “ High Church- 
man in the strongest sense.” We have seen what were his 
views of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, of the ru- 
brics and canons, of frequent communion, of baptismal regen- 
eration, and of separation from the Church, With a tew 
quotations on one point more, we will dismiss this part of the 
subject. 

In his Journal for Jan., 1746, we find the following opinions 
in Wesley’s words : 

“(1.) We believe it would not be right for us to administer either Baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper, unless we had a commission so to do from those Bishops 
whom we apprehend to be in succession from the Apostles. 

“(2.) We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian Church, (wheth- 
er dependent on the Bishop of Rome or not,) an outward Priesthood, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein, by men authorized to 
act as ambassadors of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

“(3.) We believe that the threefold order of ministers, (which you seem to 
mean by papal hierarchy and prelacy,) is not only authorized by its apostolical 
institution, but also by the written word.”* 

These statements were given in answer to a Mr. Hall, who 
had written to Wesley, “earnestly pressing” him and his 
brother Charles “to renounce the Church of England.” In 
answer to Mr. Hall’s argument, deduced from some ecclesias- 
tical abuses, Mr. Wesley says, 

“ We allow that these laws, customs, and practices are really indefensible.” 
But he adds, “ We no more look upon these filthy abuses which adhere to our 
Church as a part of the building, than we look upon any filth which may adhere 
to the walls of Westminster Abbey, as a part of that structure.”+ 

We anticipate that our readers will sympathize with us in 
our astonishment and wonder, how Wesley, with these views, 
could have been the founder of Methodism and the Metho- 
dists. That he clearly foresaw that the Methodists would be- 
come a distinct sect, is several times intimated. And yet he 
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could not be turned from his course, by any considerations 
of this kind. When we hear a person boasting that he is a 
“High Churchman,” we always suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong in him. The boast is too Pharisaic to be indic- 
ative of a good source. 

The inmost consciousness of one who boasts of being a 
High Churchman, is, generally that the Church, to his great de- 
light, agrees with him, and not that he has submitted his judg- 
ment to the Church as “the Pillar and Ground of the truth.” 
The true Churchman is humble, and would as soon boast of 
his piety, aye, of his humility itself, as of his Churchmanship. 

Now it is evident that Wesley paid no true allegiance to 
the Church. The Church agreed with him, and gave her 
sanction to what he held as his opinions ; therefore he exalted 
the Church, and was a “High Churchman, in the strongest 
sense.” But when the Church discouraged his proceedings, 
and it became necessary that he should either abandon his 
plans or depart from what the Church taught, he does not ap- 
pear to hesitate one moment. On Friday, Dec. 30, he could 
write as above in the letter to Mr. Hall, concerning the three- 
fold order in the ministry, the Apostolic Succession, &c. &c., 
and on Monday, Jan. 20, following, just twenty-one days after, 
he could read on his road to Bristol, Lord King’s “ Account of 
the Primitive Church,” and believe it was a fair and impartial 
draught, and come to the conclusion that “ Bishops and Pres- 
byters are essentially one order, and that originally every 
Christian congregation was a Church, independent on all oth- 
ers’ !!* And forty years afterwards, he says in his letter to 
Dr. Coke: “ Lord King’s ‘ Account of the Primitive Church’ 
convinced me many years ago that Bishops and Presbyters 
are the same order, and consequently have the same right to 
ordain.” t 

That certainly could not have been a very profound inves- 
tigation, which was made “on the road,” with no books or 
means to test the accuracy of Sir Peter’s citations of authori- 
ties ; and assuredly Mr. Wesley knew but little or nothing of 
the subject before, or his opinion could not have been so sud- 
denly—not to say so easily—changed. It may serve to give 
our readers some further idea of the profoundness of Wesley’s 
investigation, to remind them that Sir Peter King himself, 
when he wrote his “ Account of the Primitive Church,” knew 
so little of the subject, that he was afterwards convinced of his 
error by Mr. Slater, who answered his book, and gave him a 
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handsome living, as an expression of his gratitude for having 
been convinced of his error ! 

But let us look into Wesley’s views of the Church a little 
more closely, and discover, if we can, the defects which led to 
his anomalous course. In his sermon “ of the Church,” after 
speaking of various senses in which the word is used, he 
gives his idea of a Church as a visible congregation : 

“Several of those whom God hath called out of the world, uniting together in 
one congregation, formed a Church, as the Church at Jerusalem, that is, all those 
in Jerusalem whom God had so called.”* 

Now we would not be hypercritical, and quarrel with an ex- 
pression, where a man’s meaning is obviously correct. But 
this is not the case in the present instance. This statement 
very exactly states Wesley's idea—as doubtless it was design- 
ed to do—which we find running through all his works. It is 
erroneous in two essential points at least. 

1. It involves the common error, that lies at the foundation 
of all modern sectarianism, in regard to causality of the Church 
—“ persons uniting together formed a Church,”—that is, the 
Church is merely the voluntary association of those who are 
Christians. The cause of the Church’s being is, therefore, on 
this theory, the voluntary act of men; and the Church origi- 
nated in the human volition. Consequently it is not a divine, 
but a human institution, and if men had not chosen thus to 
unite, there would have been noChurch. How different is St. 
Luke’s account! “And the Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved.”{ Here is nothing said about 
“ Christians uniting” or associating themselves “together in 
one congregation.” The causality is ascribed to the Lord. 
He added them to the Church. 

It is true, that there is a sense in which the Church is a vol- 
untary association. But, in the same sense, repentance, tem- 
perance, and chastity are voluntary duties. They are all alike 
commanded of God. Men may keep those commandments, 
or not. They are iree to break or neglect them, if they choose 
to do so. But it is by no means a matter of indifference 
whether they keep them or not. If they violate them, they 
must abide the consequences. So with the Church; men may 
join, or not, as they choose, but it is no matter of indifference 
to them. It is not one of those things, about which they are 
left to choose for themselves, between many courses of action, 
each of which is equally good in itself. The Lord Himself 
founded the Church, and He gathers into it those that will be 
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saved. The question which He leaves them to decide is,—not, 
whether they will enter the Church, or take some other way 
to heaven,—but it is whether they will be saved or not. If they 
will, He “adds them” to the Church. This is no matter of 
choice, or voluntary association with them, after the previous 
question has been decided. 

2. Again, Mr. Wesley’s theory of the Church involves the 
idea that one is called out of the world—a Christian—before 
he unites with or becomes a member of the Church. But yet 
in Wesley’s theory, this cannot be so, for he holds strongly to 
infant baptism, and contends that “infants are regenerated, 
born anew, and made members of the Church in baptism.” 
Of course, therefore, in this case they are baptized before they 
are made Christians—or still more strictly speaking, it is their 
baptism that makes them “ the called,” and Christians. 

And so it is in the Scriptures, with regard to adults also. 
We do not speak now, of the preventing or foregoing grace, 
which predisposes one to baptism and Churchmembership. 
But no one is regarded as a Christian, a member of Christ, 
until “ he has been baptized into Christ.’”’* Baptism is no mere 
outward form; the Church is no mere after-thought, having 
no necessary connection with one’s being a Christian. But 
baptism is their grafting into Christ, and the Church is His 
mystical body, participation in which is itself an essential 

art of Christianity. ‘The Church is not a mere outward visi- 
le institution ; it is the embodiment of Christianity. 

3. But again, Wesley’s idea of the Church was defective in 
still another point. He considers, that the Church can consist 
only of holy persons. “It follows,” says he, “that not only 
no common-swearer, no Sabbath-breaker, no drunkard, no 
whoremonger, no thief, no liar, none that live in continual sin, 
but none that is under the power of anger or pride; no lover 
of the world ; in a word, none that is dead to God, can be a 
member of His Church.”t The Church of England, in his 
estimation, “is those members of the universal Church, who 
are inhabitants of England.” 

In Mr. Wesley’s view, then, one who was not holy could 
not be considered a member of the Church. We find in his 
writings, however, no trace of the modern popular theory of 
an “invisible Church,” consisting of all truly pious persons, 
whether they belong to one, or another, or to none, of the visible 
Church organizations. But his notion, that an unholy man 
could not be a member of the Church, or, to put the same 
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thing in other words, that a church member could not be an 
unholy man, exerts its influence continually upon his mind. 

Now, the most common sense view is, that one becomes a 
member of the Church by baptism, and continues so until he 
is excommunicated. Whether he is worthy of his member- 
ship, is another question. Were there no bad fish in the net 
unto which our Lord said the kingdom of Heaven was like ? 
Were there no tares in the field with the wheat, which were to 
stand and grow together until the harvest ? St. Paul writes, 
as Mr. Wesley very properly notices, “to the Church of God,” 
which was at Corinth, to them that were “sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints,’ and yet some of them were drunk- 
ards, (1 Cor. ii, 21;) they were carnal, (iii, 3;) there was 
envying and strife among them, (iii, 3 ;) there was also forni- 
cation and even incest among them, (v, 1.) And yet they 
were members of the Church of Corinth. Doubtless, as Mr. 
Wesley says, the grace which they had received would only 
augment their condemnation, if they did not repent. But the 
truth is, membership in the Church is not a voluntary matter, 
properly speaking; and as it does not commence with the 
mere act of the individual, so it cannot terminate by his indi- 
vidual act. The power of the keys which admitted him to the 
Church, is requisite to his ceasing to be a member of it. 

But the practical evil of Wesley’s error on this point was, 
that it constituted him and his followers, each for himself, a 
censor of the faith, and life, and character of every other per- 
son. They could not associate with those whom they ad- 
judged to be not holy and godly persons ; they could not hear 
a minister preach, who, in their estimation, was “a lover of the 
world,” “under the power of anger or pride,” or who “ was 
dead to God.” And the more completely people were involved 
in Methodism, the more universally would this seem to be the 
condition of all the clergy of the Church. Nay, we have seen 
that it is no uncommon thing for oo who deem them- 
selves to be peculiarly under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to condemn the Church in a mass, as given up to pride and 
worldliness—“ dead to God.” 

We pass now to another topic. With such views of the 
Church there could be no adequate idea of Schism and its 
guilt. Wesley says: 

“From the whole tenor of which [the Scripture usage] it is manifest that it 


[Schism] is not a separation from any Church, but a separation in a Church.”* 
Again: “ So that the immense pains which have been taken both by Papists and 
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Protestants, in writing whole volumes against schism as a separation from the 
Church . . . . have been employed to mighty little purpose. They have been 
fighting with shadows of their own raising, and violently combatting a sin which 
had no existence but in their own imagination; which is not once forbidden, no, 
nor once mentioned, either in the Old or New Testament.”* 


We shall not pause to controvert a proposition so startling 
as this. Our author had evidently forgotten Jude 19, “ These 
be they who separate themselves, sensual, having not the 
Spirit.” And likewise, John, (1st Ep. ii, 18, 19,) “ Little 
children, it is the last time ; and as ye have heard that anti- 
christ shall come, even now are there many antichrists ; where- 
by we know that it is the last time. They went out from us,” 
&c. Now we shall not undertake to say that the Apostles 
were speaking of what they called schism. They were speak- 
ing of “separating” and “going out from” the Church. And 
one of them, at least, gives to the act a name which we most 
seriously commend to the consideration of those who profess 
to be followers of Wesley. 

We have seen, that Mr. Wesley regarded the separation 
from the Church of England by his followers, by whatever 
name the act is to be called, as an enormous sin. But, we 
give the following curious piece of reasoning, concerning those 
who were in Scotland and America, as serving to illustrate 
still further the special point before us. Speaking of ordain- 
ing ministers, and allowing them to administer the Sacraments, 
becoming in fact a separate body by themselves, he says : 

“ T at length consented to take the same step with regard to Scotland, which I 
had done with regard to America. But this is not a separation from the Church at 
all. Not from the Church of Scotland, for we were never connected therewith 
any further than we are now ; nor from the Church of England, for this is not 
concerned in the steps which are taken in Scotland. Whatever there is done, 
either in America or in Scotland, is not separation from the Church of England.”+ 


We pause, and confess ourselves at a loss to know what to 
say to such a passage as this. Mr. Wesley was (and he well 
knew it) laying the foundation of a new religious communion 
—a new Church—new, not only in Scotland and in America, 
but new in the world. ype hi before had there been a 
Methodist Church. It was the continuation of no old branch 
of the Church of Christ, a perpetuation and extension of no 
long established communion. Here was the beginning of their 
visible existence as a Church, more than seventeen centuries 
after the Church of Christ had been founded and established. 
Mr. Wesley says, it was not schism, for schism is a division of 
opinion and sentiment in the Church. He says it was not a 
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separation from the Church, for the Methodists in Scotland and 
America have never been connected with the Church in either 
of those places. What then was it? Was it the building 
anew ? laying another foundation ? so that we must say of the 
Methodists, (in this country at least,) ye are built upon Coke 
and Asbury, John Wesley being the chief corner-stone ! 

With regard to America, Mr. Wesley seems to have con- 
sidered the ground open, and the field unoccupied. His act, in 
supplying the Methodists in North America with a ministry and 
sacraments, was subsequent to the American Revolution. He 
first gives notice of this in his letter to “ Dr. Coke, Mr. As- 
bury, and the Brethren in North America,” dated Sept. 10, 
1784. But the communion of the English Church was es- 
tablished in this same country, as early as May 13, 1607, and 
had never ceased to exist as a branch and part of the English 
Church, up to the Revolution. And as early as March, 1784, 
steps were taken towards a perpetuation of the existence of 
the same communion, as an independent branch of the Church 
of Christ, in full communion with the Church of England, 
though independent of its jurisdiction. It is true, indeed, that 
this Church has never been “by law established,” and we 
trust it never will be; but by the laws of Christ, the Head and 
Founder of the Church, and in accordance with the Canons 
and usages of the Church itself, it had been as fully and as 
truly established in this country, before Methodism was intro- 
duced, as the Church of England itself was in England, or the 
Church of Scotland was in Scotland. If, therefore, there was 
any reason why, either in England or in Scotland, Wesley 
should regard the fact of the prior existence of Christ’s Church, 
in establishing his own, then there was the same reason for 
his regarding that fact in this country. But'this is leading us 
a little aside from our object. 

With such views of the Church, and of schism, Wesley pros- 
ecuted his work. deere ng Mey he held concerning 
baptism and membership in the Church, in theory and as a 
theologian, he, as the founder of Methodism, believed religion 
to consist only in an inward state of the heart—to be some- 
thing entirely subjective. He believed that men become Chris- 
tians, by the possession of this inward something—that the 
Church is but a voluntary association for religious purposes 
of those who are Christians, and that schism is but a disunion 
in mind or judgment, a diversity of sentiment among those 
who are nevertheless united in one body. But he seems to 
have had no term, at least none that implies guilt or disappro- 
bation, for a separation from the Church, or the setting up of 
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a rival to the Church that was already in existence. When 
it was urged upon him, that his measures were schismatic in 
their tendencies, he replied in effect: 1. That he did not de- 
sign a separation from the Church. 2. That it would not be 
i td his followers should separate; and, 3, that there was 
no sin in it, if it were aschism. Thus: 


“Task once more, What do you mean by schism? ‘Schism! schism! why, 
it is a separating from the Church.’ Ay, so itis. And yet every separating from 
the Church to which we once belonged, is not schism, [else you will make all the 
English to be schismatics by a the Church of Rome. ‘But we had 
just cause.’ So doubtless we had. ‘ Whereas schism is a causeless separation 
from the Church of Christ.’ So far so .] But you have many steps to take 
before you can make good your conclusion that a separation from a particular 
National Church, such as the Church of England is, whether with sufficient cause 
or without, comes under the Scriptural notion of schism. ... But whatever state 
they are in who causelessly separate from the Church of England, it affects not 
those of whom we are speaking, for they do not separate from it at all.”* 


Surely this answer is sufficiently ample to cover the whole 
ground. 

We have included a part of our quotation above in brack- 
ets, because we design to make it the subject of a special re- 
mark, for the purpose of pointing out another of Wesley’s 
errors. It is an error in point of fact. The English never 
separated from the Church of Rome at all, either with, or 
without a cause. They never belonged toit. They belonged 
to the English Church or the Church of England, and to that 
only. There was a time, indeed, when the English Church 
was enslaved to the domination of the Roman Pontiff. This 
domination they rejected in the reign of Henry VIII, and the 
Roman Catholics, or the Church of Rome, separated from them 
and were refused communion for so doing. But no one word 
or act of the English Church, or the English people, ever im- 
plies a separation from the Church of Rome. It is true, in- 
deed, that “Hg repudiated and protested against its errors and 
corruptions ; but separate from it they never did. The act of 
separation was wholly and altogether on the other side. In 
his letter to Mr. Hall, already quoted, Wesley admits that 
they were dependent for their ordination on “those who were 
dependent on the Bishop of Rome.”+ How “dependent on 
the Bishop of Rome”? Common error says that they had 
derived all their authority from him. But a statement more 
incompatible with the facts, could not be made. For over five 
hundred years, the English Bishops and the English Church 
were no more dependent upon the Bishop of Rome, than they 
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were upon any and every other foreign Bishop. This appears 
incontrovertibly, from the reply of the British Bishops to 
Augustine the Romish missionary. And for five hundred years 
more, the Bishops of the eleven southwestern Dioceses were 
appointed without the Bishop of Rome having any thing to do 
with it, or even so much as knowing of the appointment, un- 
less the knowledge were obtained by his own inquiries. Nor, 
at any time, did the Pope claim any thing more than the right 
to confirm the election of the Bishops—to appoint his ordain- 
ers, and to invest him with the insignia of his jurisdiction. 
The election was made, by the Diocese over which he was to 
preside, and the ordination was generally performed by Eng- 
lish Bishops exclusively, and always there were some of them 
assisting. Now the election to the office, and the ordination, 
or perhaps we might say, if it were necessary, that the ordina- 
tion alone gave the Bishop all the authority that belonged to 
his office, as a Bishop in the Church of Christ. All the other 
rites and performances were mere circumstantials. They 
doubtless had their use. And some of them have undeniably 
had their abuses. But none of them were essential. From 
none of them did the Bishop claim the authority of his office. 
But it was through these mere circumstantials alone, that the 
derivation of the Bishop’s authority is connected with the 
Bishop of Rome or the ig He never claimed that he gave 
them their authority, or that they, as an order, were de- 
pendent upon him for it ; but only that no person should be 
put into that order, of whom he did not approve for a Bishop. 

It is most manifest, therefore, that Mr. Wesley could derive 
no justification for his course, from that of the English Re- 
formers. Though he seems not so to have understood it, 
there was no similarity between them They, as lawful Pas- 
tors and Governors of the Church, freed it from thraldom and 
purified it of errors ; he was seducing members from its com- 
munion, to build a Church of his own. 

In further considering Mr. Wesley as the founder of Meth- 
odism, we have to consider him as acting in two distinct fields : 
in England, where he did not design to found a rival Church— 
and in America, where it is evident that he did contemplate 
such a result. 

His design in regard to England was, from first to last, to 
stir up the members of the English Church to greater zeal 
and a more earnest piety, and to gather into its fold many 
who were careless and indifferent to the subject of religion 
altogether. And yet Wesley was setting at defiance those 
“whom the Holy Ghost had made overseers” over him, be- 
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cause they did not choose to reverse the divine order, and let 
him oversee and govern them. He was willing to adhere to 
the Church, “a High Churchman in the strongest sense,” 
and “obey them that have the rule over him,” “submitting 
himself to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake,” so 
long as they would let him have his own way ; and when they 
would not, then his was an immediate inspiration, a necessity 
was laid upon him, and woe unto him if he did not preach. 

We are no advocates of unlimited and unconditional sub- 
mission to any authority except that which is immediately 
from God. In all the relations of life, which involve authority 
on one part, and the consequent duty of submission and obe- 
dience on the other, there is a point at which the exercise of 
private judgment becomes both a right and a duty. It may 
sometimes be difficult to ascertain precisely where this point 
is. But, it can hardly be pretended, that in the case of Wes- 
ley it was in his favor. ‘The doctrines which he taught were, 
in his estimation, no other than those contained in the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book and other Formularies—no other than those 
which were at that time taught without censure or molesta- 
tion, by a large and perhaps the largest part of the Clergy of 
the Church. The Church imposed upon him no terms of 
communion which he regarded as sinful. Why then, we ask, 
should he oppose the authority of the Church? He might 
have had his Daily Public Worship and his Weekly Adminis- 
trations of the Holy Communion. Hence he might have kept 
with any degree of scrupulousness all the days of Fasting, as 
well as those of Feasting, which the Church has marked in 
her Calendar, and he might have been as faithful in his pasto- 
ral duties, as he could have desired. But no. He seems to 
have felt that he had a call to a sort of “Universal Pastorship” 
—a feeling which, by the way, has inspired many a breast, 
both before and after Wesley, and in various stations of life, 
from a Hildebrand on the Papal throne, to those little hilde- 
brands, the self-appointed Visiting Committees of our own times, 
who manage to attend to a ’s business but their own. 

In this matter, therefore, Mr. esley was guilty of two 
errors of a most serious character. He was intruding him- 
self into the field of labor that belonged to others, thwarting 
their plans and counteracting their usefulness, episcopizing in 
another man’s diocese—ddorpwemixorGv—which the Apostle 
condemns, (1 Pet. iv, 15,) and he was disregarding the godly 
admonitions of those in authority over him. 

But it is time to speak of Wesley in his other character—as 
the founder of the Methodist Church in America. We have 
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seen, that while he strenuously opposed the formation of a 
separate sect in England, he had no such scruples with regard 
to this country. 

Wesley first came to America in 1735, and after a stay of 
about three years he returned to England. On the 2d of 
Sept. 1784, he appointed Mr. Thomas Coke and Mr. Francis 
Asbury to be superintendents or Bishops of the new sect in 
America, and Mr. Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to 
be Presbyters, and to administer the sacraments of Baptism 
and Lord’s Supper among them. This is announced in a let- 
ter addressed to Coke oul Asbury, and the other brethren in 
North America.* 

The Church of England had always held, that there are 
three orders in the Ministry, Deacons, Priests, and Bishops, 
and that the latter alone have the authority to ordain. Mr. 
Wesley, as we have seen, was very suddenly convinced by 
_ Sir Peter King’s book, that Bishops and Presbyters were the 
same order, and that he, in fact, though called a Presbyter 
only, was a Bishop, equal in authority to any in the realm. 
Situated as he was, the conviction was in the highest degree 
convenient for him. It followed, of course, that he possessed 
the power of ordination; and this power it had now become 
necessary to exercise. 

We shall not here stop to argue the question, whether Bish- 
ops and Presbyters are essentially the same order, neither 
shall we pause to consider, whether Presbyters alone have the 
power to ordain. But admitting, for the present, that both 
notions are true—(though in point of fact they are most false) 
Ft will show that Wesley’s act was without validity and 
orce. 

For what was Wesley doing? He was laying the founda- 
tion of a new Church, a new fellowship and communion. Up 
to that day, there had been nowhere on the face of the earth, 
a Methodist Church. It was no branch of the English 
Church, or of any other that had existed before it. Now 
this was an act for which no provision is made in the Scrip- 
tures,and which no possible conjuncture of circumstances is 
foretold or contemplated, that can call for or justify. Minis- 
ters, whether of one order or another, are sent to preach, to 
baptize, to ordain, and to perform any or all other functions, 
for the purpose of propagating “the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints,” and of perpetuating that Church which the bless- 
ed Saviour built on a rock, and declared that the gates of 
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Hell should never prevail against it, but that He, its Founder 
and Head, would be with it always, even unto the end of the 
world. 

There cannot therefore be a rightful performance of these 
acts, for the purpose of preaching a gospel which is avowed- 
ly another than that which Christ gave, or to build a 
Church, that shall rise in rivalry and opposition to the one 
which He himself loved and gave Himself for, thus founding 
it in His own blood. 

It does not seem that Wesley, or his followers, were entirely 
satisfied with what he had done. In a letter to Mr. Asbury, 
one of the men whom he had appointed superintendents or 
Bishops, dated Sept. 1788, that is, oe tag years after he had 
appointed or ordained them, Mr. Wesley says : 

“ How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to be called Bishop? I shudder, 
I start at the very thought! Men may call me a knave or a fool, a rascal, a 
scoundrel, and I am content ; but they shall never by my consent call me Bishop! 
For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ's sake, put a full end to this! Let the 
ae do what they please, but let the Methodists know their calling 

tter.”* 

As early as 1770, says Dr. Bangs, “ their preachers had been 
considered as laymen, having no authority to administer the 
ordinances. ... . To avoid this difficulty, some of the south- 
ern preachers began to ordain each other!!”t But on the 
arrival of Coke and Asbury, they took the matter of ordina- 
tion into their own hands. 

It is a singular fact that both these men corresponded with 
our Bishops, Seasury and Wuirs, with a view to a union 
with us. Asbury’s letter to Bishop Seabury, we have not at 
hand, but Dr. Coke, in his letter to Bishop White, says : 

“I am not sure but I went further in the separation of our Church in 
America than Mr. Wesley, from whom I had received my commission, did intend. 
He did indeed solemnly invest me, as far as he had a right so to do, with Epis- 
ry authority, but did not intend, I think, that an entire separation should 

e place..... He went further, I am sure, than he would have gone, if he 
had foreseen some events which followed. And this I am certain of—that he is 
now sorry for the separation.” 

His letter is dated April 24th, 1791. In speaking of some 
of the difficulties in the way of the accomplishment of his 
desire for a union, he says, that “his desire for a union is so 
pest, that they almost make him tremble.” One of these dif- 

culties was the fact, that the Methodists had a large number 
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of uneducated preachers, whom on that account the Ameri- 
can Bishops could not ordain, and who would not give up 
their calling as preachers. 

But what is stranger than all, we have before us a copy of 
the “Northern Christian Advocate,” for Aug. 29, 1849, in 
which there is a long article designed to prove that Mr. Wes- 
ley was actually ordained Bishop, by one Erasmus, a Greek 
Bishop. Says this article in the Northern Christian Advocate, 
“Dr. Samuel Seabury, late Bishop of Connecticut, was in 
London in 1784 and 1785, and intimately acquainted with Mr. 
John Wesley, and was so fully convinced that he was in fact 
a Greek Bishop, that he would have been consecrated by him, 
if Mr. Wesley would have signed the testimonium as a Greek 
Bishop.” 

We commend this last fact to the attention of those whom 
itconcerns. Any thing can be proved, or disproved, if history, 
or what goes under that name, can be thus made to suit the 
wants of the case. 

But it is strange, that after Mr. Wesley had been convinced 
that Presbyters and Bishops were one and the same order, 
and that he was himself a Bishop, “as much as any man in 
England or in Europe,”’* and had said “men may call me 
knave or fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content, but 
they shall never by my consent call me a Bishop,” that 
now his followers, as if distrusting his belief that he was a 
Bishop in virtue of being a Presbyter, and disregarding the 
indignant terms in which he refuses ever to be called a Bishop 
—come forward to prove that he was actually promoted to 
the order of Bishops in a clandestine manner, and that he 
may claim “an uninterrupted succession through the Greek 
Bishops from St. John”! 

From all these facts it is abundantly evident, that neither 
Wesley, nor the first Methodists, were satisfied with their ec- 
clesiastical position. They do not indeed seem to have had 
any very distinct ideas on the subject of Church polity. In 
England, we may specify three distinct eras in regard to the 
prevailing views of Church polity. From the commencement 
of the Reformation until the close of the century, but little 
was said by the English divines about Episcopacy. It was 
not called for. The one question with them, was a reforma- 
tion. They were a branch of the Church already ; they had 
no design to found another; they did not care to change the 
polity of the one to which they belonged ; and the question 
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therefore, between Episcopacy and some other mode of or- 
ganization, claimed but little of their attention, and hardly, in 
fact, came to their thoughts. Their great idea was to pre- 
serve their identity with the Church of” Christ, and yet be free 
from Romish jurisdiction and Medieval corruptions. But 
with the Calvinists, after the accession of Elizabeth, a desire 
for Presbytery was manifested. Then came the discussion of 
the forms of Church government ; and Bancroft’s famous ser- 
mon at St. Paul’s Cross, marks the second period. Then were 
oo ateage the immortal werks of Hooker, and of such men as 

ilson, Morton, Field, and others, showing that Episcopacy 
is the divine regimen of the Church, and that without it all 
ministrations must be held to be invalid. But after the Rev- 
olution (1688) a different state of things ensued. The sound 
Anglo-Catholics had, to a very great extent, been ejected, and 
their places filled by men of more sectarian sympathies. And 
then it began to be held and taught, for the sake of the friend- 
ship of the non-Episcopal sects, that Episcopacy was a mere 
outward form, unessential in itself, and under some circum- 
stances, at least, inexpedient to be retained. The difference 
between a branch of the Church of Christ, and a mere sect, 
was generally regarded as a matter of mere form. He who 
thought this matter of so much importance as to act consist- 
ently and be exclusive, was a High Churchman; he that did 
not so regard it, was called a Low Churchman. The idea of the 
identity of the Church, as distinct from, and independent of, all 
particular forms of Church government, hardly appears in the 
writings of that age. To this fact we must trace many of the 
evils of our day. 

But the scruples of the early Methodists, and of the founders 
of Methodism, have vanished. A change has come over them. 
They seem now to depend entirely upon their conviction that 
they are pious, that the spirit of God is with them, and for 
more than this, they care not. “If we have the right spirit,” 
say they, “outward forms are of no great consequence.” 
But who is to decide what is the right spirit, and what is to be 
the standard by which it is to be tested ?. We have endeavored 
to show, in the foregoing pages, that Wesley had not altogether 
the right spirit. It was asad, an absurd mistake in him, or 
his spirit, to suppose that God had suspended or superseded 
all his ordinary Jaws and administrations, and given John 
Wesley a sort of universal oversight—Pastorship or Bishopric. 
All Protestants are agreed in believing, that a similar opinion 
entertained by the Bishop of an Italian city, commonly called 
the Pope, is a sad mistake, the manifestation of a most anti- 
Christian spirit. 
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It is not possible that that is the right spirit, which regards 
the Church that our blessed Saviour loved and gave himself for, 
and purchased with His own blood, with indifference—that 
speaks of the “washing of water” with which he sanctifies 
and cleanses the Church, a mere form, and regards the Sacra- 
ment of His body and of His blood as no means of a special 
grace—that treats the mode of a Liturgical— 
which our Saviour always used, as formal and lifeless, incon- 
sistent with genuine piety—and that regards it as superstition 
to keep with peculiar and appropriate commemoration the 
days on which our Saviour was born, betrayed, died, rose 
again, and ascended into heaven. 

We have already alluded to Wesley’s peculiar notions about 
schism. We have treated them with disapprobation, because 
although in a sense true, they depart from the meaning usually 
attached to the word, and are designed and calculated to mis- 
lead and do much evil. 

We have aimed fairly, and candidly, to set forth the views 
of Mr. Wesley, without malice as without prejudice, and 
without “calling names.” To his own Master he standeth 
or falleth. Even already the sect that he founded, has been 
rent several times, and large parts of it have fallen into errors, 
which he would have regarded as ruinous to the soul. And 
in them all, we see a sad departure from his spirit. They join 
with the other sects in opposing the Church in which he re- 
mained, and to which he was so much attached—like certain 
that we read of, of old—who said, “this is the heir, come let 
us kill Him that the inheritance may be ours,” forgetting that 
if the Church were destroyed, they would not be one whit the 
better entitled to the promises and blessings made to and con- 
ferred upon it. 

But still, the Methodists are, in many respects, the most hope- 
ful of any of the sects by which we are surrounded. They 
have many ties and attractions to the Church ; many cords by 
which they can be drawn back, especially the more intelligent 
among them, that are wanting in the case of the others. Let 
but the views and spirit of Wesley prevail, among those who 
call themselves by his name, and claim to be his followers, and 





the sect, or Church, which has grown out of his well intentioned 
but misguided zeal, will ere long cease to exist. They will be 
found on the side of the Lord and His Church, in His contro- 
versy against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
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Art. VI.—ACTION AND REACTION BETWEEN AMER- 
ICA AND ROMANISM. 


Sketches of the early [Roman] Catholic Missions of Ken- 
tucky, &c., by M. J. Spauupine, D.D. Louisville: B. J. 
Webb & Brother. 308pp. 12mo. 1844. 


One of the most remarkable features of the times, is the 
prominence to which the old Roman Catholic mn 
has again risen. And as of old, every man must have a tilt 
at it, with some kind of weapon or other. The only weapons 
of right temper—sound argument and calm reason—are ex- 
ceedingly rare. And what might at first seem extraordinary, 
some of the productions of the most wise and dispassionate 
writers, are found to be strangely contradictory. This may 
be partly owing to the wonderful complexity of the subject ; 
but more probably, to the particular stand-point, from which 
the observer contemplates the almost boundless field. 

At one moment it is plausibly maintained, with sufficient 
pertinacity, that the system of ow is the concentrated and 
sublimated result of worldly policy, grown a thousand years 
old, by experience wide as the world, and as keenly sagacious 
as Italian intellect, under the most powerful of stimulants, 
can render it ; and that this system is as fixed and unchange- 
able as the foundations of the seven-hilled city. That to look 
for change, or even slight amendment, is as absurd, as to 
expect the planets to deviate from their fixed and eternal or- 
bits. 

But at another time, we hear a great deal about the differ- 
ence between the manifestations of this system—at Vienna 
and at Paris—in Spain and in England—in Mexico and in 
the United States. We are told, that Romanism is insane 
with Absoluteism in one part of Europe, and frantic with 
Radicalism in another ; that it is gorgeously showy where the 
people are fascinated with gewgaws, and severely simple 
where the taste is different ; that it is pompously ceremonial 
for the vulgar, and sublimely intellectual and spiritual for the 
refined; in a word, that in the worst of senses, its priests be- 
come all things to all men, that they may gain the more. 

Some of this can be explained by considering the character 
of the system ; that it has grown up and become compacted, 
in the midst of compliances like these—that in fact, its very 
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nature, as a consummate system of human policy, has grown 
out of these very compliances. In a word, it never would 
have been tempted to try to become what it is, but by the de- 
sire to overmaster such difficulties—and never could have be- 
come what it is, if its schemes and machinations had not been 
wonderfully successful. That system, in itself, must be mar- 
velously elastic, which stretches from the equator to the poles, 
and seems, for a time, to accommodate itself, with equal fa- 
cility, to the tastes and habits, the governments and pursuits, 
the prejudices and passions, of all sorts of men, in all sorts 
of times. 

But more of this wonder can be explained, perhaps, by the 
fact, that the system is not simply recorded in books, or in- 
corporated into the principles of an administration ; but from 

e to age, it has a practical embodiment in the official men 
of that age. If the system is as unyielding as iron, the men 
who administer it, are proverbially as pliant as gum-elastic. 
And hence, the Rome of the Trentine Council, is one thing— 
the Rome of actual reality, is quite another thing. 

There are, however, weightier considerations lying remote- 
ly behind all this, which must be taken into account, before 
the confessed phenomena can be satisfactorily explained. 
Certain elements are unchangeable—a vast many modifica- 
tions to which they are liable, possess an almost infinite ver- 
satility. 

Rigidly in the present line of remark, it does not come in 
our way to expatiate upon what here occurs at once to the 
mind of a dutiful son of the Romish Church, to explain the 
whole puzzle by which we are perplexed, when he insists that 
it is the divine truth of the system, which makes it permanent 
as the rocks which give outline to the earth, and yet plastic 
as the atmosphere which clothes it with beauty, and animates 
it with the myriad forms of vegetable and animal life. For 
we are in fact speaking of the human part of Romanism, asa 
system of mental policy. But when the thought once occurs, 
it were an inexcusable want of candor, of which any scholar 
ought to be ashamed, not to admit, that no system of error 
can be long-lived and wide-spread, which either does not re- 
cognize, or is not based upon a large admixture of truth—and 
that it is Christianity, however sadly diluted or strangely dis- 
torted, which still retains such power, as to impart to Romanism 
much of its vitality. And to a well-regulated mind it is a glo- 
rious thought, and the source of sublime satisfaction, that some- 
how or other, this heaven-born Christianity cannot, by any ad- 
mixture of error, however extravagant or base, be shorn of its 
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power to make men, to some slight extent, wiser and better— 
and here and there, to redeem one soul and another from the 
ruins of the Fall, and to exalt them to the happiness of a blessed 
immortality. The admission then, far from constrained, is 
very cordial, that it is the Truth, adulterated and perverted 
as it is by Romanism, which yet imparts to the system no 
small degree of its wonderful vitality. It still lives, because 
Truth cannot die; but the life which it lives, it mischievous] 
employs in destroying the power to save and to bless, with 
divinely belongs to that Truth. 

True enough indeed it is, that there is a sense in which 
Romanism is unchangeable. As far as its policy emanates 
from Rome, and as far as it consists in governing men by 
playing off one set of infirmities, passions, and interests, 
against another set, so as to restrain their excesses, and to 
render them all subservient to the aggrandizement, dignity, 
and power of the clerical order, it is a system whose deep 
foundations lie in the very nature of man. Let such a sys- 
tem be once set up, and the men who live by it, can never, 
will never, if they can help it, give it up. 

But there are a vast many respects in which Romanism is 
just as changeable, as any thing, and every thing else, of earth 
and of man. It changes by reason of its own affinities and 
repulsions within. It changes more, by means of the thousand 
agencies which act upon it from without. 

The providential history of a discovery of a country, or of 
a form of religion, or of any thing vast in its relations, running 
through whole races of men and long ages of time, is always 
interesting ; and, involving results most eventful to our race, 
its study assumes an importance fully equal to its interest. 
The invention of the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
America, and that great event in the history of Christianity, 
commonly called the Reformation, are thus mutually con- 
nected, and are destined to transmit their united influences to 
the end of time. So remote is the relation subsisting between 
some of these events, that it might seem extravagant to trace 
them to similar causes, and foolish to attempt to combine them, 
for any —— purpose, in one point of view. And yet the 
type of Romanism, as it existed in Spain, when her hardy ad- 


venturers flocked in thousands to take advantage of the mag- 
nificent discoveries of Columbus, has left its impress for all 
time on the destiny of races, and the history of a continent ; 
and passing strange will it prove, if no reaction is felt, upon the 
existing or future type of this form of religion, either here in 
America, or in its seat nearer home, in the Papal countries of the 
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old world. Can there be any doubt, but that the religion of 
Cortez and Pizarro, or, rather, of those who accompanied them, 
left its impress upon the civilization which followed their times, 
or that the gold they sent or carried home, and the tone of 
moral sentiment which they there diffused, have not exerted a 
terrible retributive reaction upon the character and destiny of 
Spain? Mexico is a fair and faithful exponent of the legiti- 
mate influence of this same type of religion ; and time only is 
wanting for the reaction of the system, to work its revenge 
upon the nation and the priests, who, for base ends, have per- 
verted the pure original type of our holy religion. 

But America was destined to experience, from another quar- 
ter, the operation of this singular class of re-agents. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew revenged itself upon France, by 
leading directly to those iafluences which made Romanism 
what it was in that beautiful country, in the times of Louis 
XIV ; and that, again, as naturally gave birth to the infidelity 
of Voltaire, and the atheism, anarchy, and butcheries of the 
French Revolution. And yet from out of the depth even of 
this chaos, some of the most amiable and lovely, some of the 
most potent and pervading influences of Romanism upon 
America, have sprung forth. Our reason for placing the vol- 
ume we have, at the ‘head of this article, was to point to one 
of many signal examples of this influence. Better emigrants 
to a new country there have seldom been, than those Roman- 
ists, of Saxon origin, who went from Maryland to Kentucky. 
Yet, strange to say, they seem to have brought no Priests 
of their own race along with them. A few, of Irish origin, 
occasionally appear; but those who figure most largely in 
these pages, and upon the whole appear most admirable, by 
reason of their pure and simple love of letters, in the midst of 
rude backwoodsmen ; of their pure and blameless morals, (for 
the most part ;) of their hardy and self-sacrificing habits ; and 
of their wise and comprehensive schemes, for the promotion of 
the cause of education, are chiefly French Priests, scattered 
abroad, by the horrors of the French Revolution. They ap- 
pear to have been simple-hearted, sincere men, of high families ; 
in whose case, exile and the loss of all things for Christ’s sake, 
awakened, not unnaturally, many of the noble sentiments and 
aims of the early missionaries and martyrs of our faith. The 
names of Bishops, David and Flagett ; of Priests, Nerinck and 
Derigaud ; and of Mother Catherine, (Miss Spaulding, a rela- 
tive of the New Bishop of Louisville,) are not unworthy to 
be associated with those of Archbishop Carrol, and Bishop 
Chevereaux of Boston, “ men who counted not their lives dear 
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unto themselves,” “for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus,” according to what we esteem their poor and imper- 
fect understanding of those sublime and glorious themes. 
Deep and powerful has been the impress of the Roman 
Catholic mind of the French race, upon the character of Ro- 
manism in America, and particularly in the west. But yet it 
is not to be compared at all with the far greater influence of 
America, upon the character and the destiny of Romanism in 
France. From the view taken of the causes of the influx of 
French Roman Catholic clergy in Kentucky, it might naturall 
be expected that the supply would soon be greatly diminished, 
and, at no very remote period, entirely cut off. The event 
which suggested our present contribution, marks that period 
as having at length arrived. The new Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Louisville, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Spaulding, is the first native 
born Kentuckian, who has attained to this honor—his venera- 
ble superior, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Flagett, to whom Dr. Spaulding 
was consecrated coadjutor,* being the second Bishop of 
French extraction, having himself been first consecrated as 
Bishop David’s coadjutor. Dr. Spaulding taking the place of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Chabrat, the third Bishop of Kentucky of 
French extraction, who, it is understood, recently repaired to 
Rome, to lay his resignation, as Bishop Flagett’s coadjutor, at 
the feet of the Pope. The line of French Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Kentucky, is probably forever at anend. Whether 
this be an event for us to mourn over, or rejoice at, will ap- 
pear differently to different minds, according to the views 
which they take of the grave question, of which our running 
title contains the sum and substance, “ Action and Reaction 
between America and Romanism.” If there be more power 
in Romanism, to mould and transform America, than the re- 
verse, then the event referred to, is full of melancholy import, 
for modified Romanism, as exemplified in the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Spaulding, is quite another ingredient of power from Roman- 
ism (still largely modified) as embodied in the persons, the 
lives, and the administrations of his predecessors. But if, on 
the other hand, America possesses far more power in its reac- 
tion upon Romanism, as we earnestly believe, then we have 
far more reason, than otherwise, to rejoice at this event. 
Examine this question, first, in its wider relations. Estimate 
the power of Romanism, at the moment of the discovery of 
America, by a multiple of the political and priestly power, 





* Dr. Spaulding was of course, after the queer practice of his Church in such 
case, consecrated as a Bishop in partibus, under the title of some outlandish 
African See. 
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wealth and influence upon its side, compared with the multi- 
ple of the same all-powerful ingredients (as far as human es- 
timates are concerned) on the side of those who protest 
against her ; and side by side of these place these same mul- 
tiples at their present value. Perhaps America does not ac- 
count for all this difference. It is one, however, in which 
America, as far as Spain, Portugal, France, and England are 
concerned, has had a great deal to do; and surely it is an es- 
timate over which no opposer of Rome will be likely to weep. 

There was along period (say,in round numbers, from 1800 
to 1830) when, in these United States, the preponderance of 
Protestant immigration was such as to give just occasion to 
Bishop England, of Charleston, to deplore that, whereas, if 
Rome had her own with increase, she ought to number five 
millions in America ; in point of fact, she could claim not more 
than a million and ahalt. Chiefly for lack of clergy, America, 
during this period, or somewhat more, probably, has deprived 
Rome of three and a half millions of subjects. 

Now for along period, (say nearly 20 years,) the preponder- 
ance of immigration has been immeasurably more in favor of the 
Romanists. The lack of Clergy most of this time, has probably 
resulted in the alienation of twenty to thirty thousand annually 
from thatsystem. ‘The present supply of Clergy at home and 
from abroad is far more nearly adequate to the demand, but 
never, by any arts of proselytism can they gather in from 
abroad as many as have been irrevocably scattered by the 
dispersion of emigration, without aim and without concert. 
There cannot be a shadow of doubt, that the hopes of Ro- 
manists and the fears of their opposers, result mainly from 
this temporary balance of emigration, and this sudden and 
large increase of the Clergy, though in fact vastly insufficient 
to supply the demand; and, that when the tide turns, (as turn 
it must and may soon, if the influence of America abroad 
shall speedily render Romish absolutism less intolerable,) the 
two elements, America and Romanism, will be left more fairly 
to their own actions and reactions. 

Deriving their ideas of the state of things in America from 
what they know of England, it is very natural for the Irish 
Clergy, (a large, influential, and highly impulsive portion of 
the American Roman Catholic Hierarchy, by the way,) to 
congratulate themselves upon the entire separation, here, of 
Church and State, and, relieved from the oppressive and irri- 
tating restraints of British legislation, to exult in the persua- 
sion, that Romanism asks only a wide field and fair play, to 
exhibit wondrously its supernatural powers to command the 
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respect and win the affections of the multitude. And to this 
they are the more tempted by the singular fact, that in one of 
those secular phases to which the human mind is known to 
be subject, a marvelous hankering after the venerable and 
the austere—the pompous and the mysterious, the showy and 
the meretricious, has taken possession of whole classes of the 

oung and imaginative, the tasteful and the refined. Flattered 

y the recent accession of a few converts from us, while in 
the old world crowds are rushing from her as from a pestilence, 
the Romish Priesthood boast that they are about to carry all 
before them ; and that the Protestants are only to be concilia- 
ted (once they were studiously jet alone) in order to be won. 
And a more silken and sunny system, than the hoary and 
hideous Romanism of old is now made to appear in the eyes 
of the polite and the fashionable, no heart anxious beautifully 
to harmonize the service of God and mammon, could possibly 
desire. 

Still it isa grave question, whether they may not find them- 
selves, in the result, very grievously mistaken. On the whole, 
not a single trait of the American character is found in harmony 
with the genius of Romanism ; not one of its habits of thought 
run in such worn out channels; not one of its institutions 
coincides with the structure of its Hierarchy, or fosters the 
spirit, without which Rome has no tools to work with. 

When Romanism has fairly confined a single individual mind 
in its crucible, it is truly wonderful how easily it is melted 
down, and recast into the desired mould. eantime, how- 
ever, America, like an atmosphere, surrounds and pervades 
the entire structure of Romanism, acting as a kind of uni- 
versal solvent, gradually rounding off all its sharp angles and 
crumbling the whole into dust. Already Romanism in Amer 
ica is quite another thing from what it is in Italy, and was, of 
late in Austria; or than it is in Ireland. 

It were easy to illustrate this point by large and copious 
references, or by apt and striking anecdotes. But the general 
nature of these remarks, for the most part, would preclude it. 
The well read and the observant, have noticed the significancy 
of certain local controversies in New York, and even in New 
Orleans, in which the ancient right of the Bishop to hold 
Church property in his own name, and to nominate Priests to 
certain cures without regard to the wishes of the people, have 
been warmly contested. And though it is believed that every 
such question, thus far, has resulted in the triumph of the old 
authorities, yet it has not been by any means without heart 
burnings. The fire is smouldering, it is not extinguished. 
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The race, which, at the most bloody sacrifice, has vindicated 
its inherent right of self-government, against ancient tyrannies, 
is not likely tamely to submit forever to a privation of those 
ancient rights of the laity to a voice in the affairs of the 
Church, for their devotion to which, all antiquity bears wit- 
ness, that the laity of Rome were for ages remarkably dis- 
tinguished. 

n a community flooded with attractive literature, people 
will read and will think. The human mind can never wear 
a despot’s chain again. In America or in Italy, these links, 
once broken, are never to be reunited. And yet almost the 
whole literature of the age is anti-Romish. For example, at 
a County Court, not a hundred miles from the place where 
we write, one Romanist remarked to another that he was then 
reading D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, (we regret 
he had not a more reliable author,) and that he found it as 
interesting as anovel. “Take care!” said the other, “ you 
had better not let your Priest know that you are engaged in 
that work!” “Tell my Priest,” was the prompt rejoinder, 
“that I read what books have amindto! Thank God, there 
are no shackles upon the Press, or upon the minds of men 
here in America! Truth, in the end, must be known; and 
surrounded by light, it is Truth only that can stand.” 

At the close of this article, to refer to the leading idea 
with which it opened, if time should prove that there is an in- 
flexibility about Romanism, as far as its mandates emanate 
from the Vatican, wholly irreconcilable with the spirit and 
genius of American institutions, then, beyond peradven- 
ture, if under such a pressure it will not bend, it must break ; 
and the people will arise as one man to cast off a yoke, found 
in Europe to be sufficiently galling, but felt in America to be 
absolutely insupportable. 

If, on the other hand, Romanism should prove to be suffi- 
ciently honest and ingenuous to yield to the force of truth, it 
will be easy to do away with its worst features, and then who 
can say, that that system, thoroughly reformed in America, 
especially by contact with a pure branch of the Church, shall 
not be merged in a Spiritual Body, in which the fondest aspi- 
rations of all pious hearts shall find realized their purest aspi- 
rations after the elements of One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church! 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 


Art. VII.—Tue Rr. Rev. Bishop Wuire’s NARRATIVE OF THE 
OrGANIZATION, &c. OF THE ProresTaNnt Episcopat CuurcH IN 
Pennsyitvania. [ConcLuDED.] 


By Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. 


Tue 30TH Annvat Convention.—It was held on the 7th and 
8th days of June, 1814. There were present eleven Clergymen, 
besides the Bishop, and twenty-six Lay Deputies. After Prayers 
read by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, and a Sermon delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, the Rev. Jackson Kemper was chosen Secre- 
tary. As usual, the Bishop delivered an Address, relating his acts 
in the Episcopacy during the last year. ‘The Parochial Reports 
were read. It was resolved, that for information of the Churches 
of the Diocese there be inserted on the Journal of this Convention, 
a full statement of the funds for the support of the Episcopate. In 
consequence of this resolve, the Treasurer, Dr. Glentworth, made a 
report, which was ordered to be inserted on the Journal. The mem- 
bers of the Convention were invited to a meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania, to be held this 
afternoon in St. James’ Church. From the minutes of the General 
Convention there was read an extract recommending the posture of 
standing to be used in the singing of Psalms and Hymns. There 
was also laid before this Convention a resolve of the General Con- 
vention, referring to the Bishops and to the Standing Committees in 
the several States, to consider of the expediency of establishing a 
Theological Seminary, to be conducted under the authority of this 
Church ; reports on the subject to be made to the next General 
Convention. The Bishop declared himself ready to receive at this 
or at any future State Convention, opinions relative to the subject. 
The Committee appointed by the Convention of 1812, and con- 
tinued by that of 1813, on the Canons, and on the Regulations and 
Rules of Order, reported: 1st, a form in which the Canons shall be 
published ; the instrument thus drawn up to be added to the present 
Journal in an Appendix ; 2d, a form in which the Regulations have 
been enacted, revised, and amended, from time to time; 3d, in refer- 
ence to Rules of Order, to be adopted by this Convention: all.to be 
inserted in the Appendix. After due consideration, the report was 
adopted. The committee also reported a list of the Clergy and con- 
gregations, which was ordered to be inserted in the Appendix. There 
was laid before the Convention the report of a Joint Committee of 
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the two Houses of the General Convention, in reference to a copy- 
right of the Book of Common Prayer; in consequence of which 
the said body had committed to the Bishops to consider of the pro- 
priety of granting the said privileges ; to inquire in their several 
Dioceses and elsewhere, as circumstances may permit, whether the 
measure can be adopted consisten'ly with law and the approbation 
of the Convention in the different Dioceses, and to report to 
the next General Convention. It was determined, that from the 
present time, the annual day of this Convention shall be on the 
Ist ‘Tuesday in May of every year; no business to be transacted 
on that day, and the proceedings of the next morning to be begun 
with the Service and a Sermon. The order of the Convention 
of 1812, for the reading of the Pastoral Letters of the Bishop, 
having been re-considered, the same was revoked, and it was ordered, 
that on there being printed any Pastoral Letter of the Bishops in 
General Convention, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of this 
Convention to send a copy thereof to every Clergyman in the Dio- 
cese, and copies to the Church Wardens of the several congregations, 
to be for the perusal of them under such regulations as circumstances 
may permit. ‘lhe same order was taken in relation to the two Pas- 
toral Letters already printed, and it was provided, that the Pas- 
toral Letters may be read by any minister to his congregation, if he 
should judge the same expedient. It being stated that there are in 
the hands of the Bishop and Secretary as many copies of the Journals 
of this Diocese as will furnish a complete set for every congregation, 
it was made the duty of the Secretary to send a complete set to the 
Church Wardens of every congregation, under the expectation of 
its being preserved among their records, to be consulted on any 
question concerning the Constitution and Discipline of this Church. 
It was resolved that the same provision be made in regard to the 
three Pastoral Letters, and that each set of the above documents be 
bound, the expense to be paid out of the contributions of the differ- 
ent congregations. ‘The minutes of the Standing Committee and 
Council of Advice were read. Dr. Glentworth was re-appointed 
Treasurer of the Convention. Deputies to the General Convention, 
and the Standing Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. 
The next Convention was appointed to be held at the time fixed by 
rule, in St. James’ Church, in the city of Philadelphia. 

Tue 3lst Annvuat Convention.—It was held on the 2d of May, 
1815, and the Rev. Jackson Kemper was chosen Secretary. ‘There 
were present thirteen Clergymen, besides the Bishop, and twenty- 
six Lay Deputies. On the next day Divine Service was celebrated 
by the Rev. John C. Clay, and a Sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Beasley. Agreeably to the Canon, the Bishop delivered his 
Annual Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last 
year. There were presented to the members copies of the last 
Annnal Report of the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
Pennsylvania. The Secretary reported that in compliance with the 
resolution of the last Convention, complete sets of the Journals, and 
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of the Pastoral Letters, bound in one volume, were ready for delivery. 
The Convention was informed that there had been a revival of the 
Corporation for the Relief of the widow’s and the children of de- 
ceased Clergymen ; and that the Corporation was now ready to re- 
ceive the contributions of the Clergy. The Parochial Reports were 
read. ‘The Secretary read the minutes of the Standing Committee 
and Council of Advice. It was resolved that hereafter the Holy 
Communion shall be administered at the opening of every Annual 
Convention. ‘Thanks were voted to Rev. Dr. Beasley for his im- 
pressive and instructive discourse. The Bishop was requested to 
endeavor that in each of the churches in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, there shall be administered the Word of Salvation and the Holy 
Sacraments, at least four times in every year. Dr. Glentworth was 
re-appointed ‘Treasurer. Deputies to the General Convention, and 
the Standing Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. The 
next Annual Convention was appointed to be held in St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Tue 32p Annuat Convention. —Its session was on the 27th and 
28th days of May, 1816. There were present fifteen Clergymen, 
besides the Bishop, and thirty Lay Deputies. The Rev. Jackson 
Kemper was chosen Secretary. On the 27th the Convention or- 
ganized, and on the 28th the session was opened with the Service 
read by the Rev. Mr. Wickes, of Delaware ; and a Sermon delivered 
by the Rev. Slater Clay. Mr. George Sheets was ordained to the 
Holy Office of Deacon ; and the Holy Communion was administered 
by the Bishop. Agreeably to Canon, the Bishop delivered an Address, 
relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last year. The thanks 
of the Convention were voted to the Rev. Slater Clay, for his im- 
pressive and instructive sermon. ‘The Parochial Reports were read. 
On inquiry made concerning supplies to the churches in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, as recommended by the last Convention, the Bishop 
stated in general terms that the same had been effected, as far as was 
practicable. A committee was appointed to take into consideration 
the subject proposed by the Bishop in his last annual report, of 
founding a Theological Seminary in this State; and it was made 
the business of this committee to ascertain whether there be any 
moneys which may be appropriated to this purpose, to devise the best 
mode of raising the necessary funds, to propose a plan on which the 
Seminary may be instituted, and to make report to the next Conven- 
tion. The minutes of the Standing Committee were read by the Sec- 
retary. There was unanimously adopted the resolution, that whereas 
the bequest of the late Andrew Doz, Esq. was appropriated to the 
Bishop, who should have the city of Philadelphia in his Diocese ; and 
whereas a considerable sum of money has been contributed eastward 
of the Alleghany Mountains, in pursuance of resolutions of 1806 and 
1814, for completing the said fund ; and whereas it was intended 
and is implied, that the money so raised shall be applied to the pur- 
pose contemplated by the donor of the foundation of the fund ; and 
it is expedient to prevent any misapprehension which might arise 
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from a change of circumstances; it is therefore declared that the 
sums of money hereafter raised in pursuance of the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, and all such sums as shall be hereafter raised in pursuance of 
the same, shall be appropriated to the Bishop, who shall have the 
city of Philadelpbia in his Diocese. A description of the ground 
rents and of a mortgage belonging to the bequest of the late Andrew 
Doz, were ordered to be entered on the Journal. The Standing 
Committee were authorized to supply any vacancy that may occur 
in their body. Deputies to the General Convention, and a Standing 
Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. It was determined 
that the next Annual Convention shall be on the day appointed, in 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Tue 33p Annuat ConvenTion.—It was held agreeably to ap- 
pointment on the 6th and 7th of May, 1817. There were present 
nineteen Clergymen, besides the Bishop, and thirty-three Lay De- 
puties. The Rev. Jackson Kemper was chosen Secretary ; Divine 
Service was celebrated by the Rev. James Montgomery, and a Ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Joseph Clarkson. After which, 
Joseph Walker was ordained to the Holy Office of Deacon, and the 
Holy Communion was adininistered. The Bishop delivered his 
Annual Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last 
year. A committee was appointed to prepare a Report on the State 
of the Church in the Diocese, agreeably to a resolution of the last 
General Convention. The committee appointed by the last Conven- 
tion on the subject of a Theological Seminary, reported the follow- 
ing particulars, as the expression of the opinion of the Church in 
this Diocese: Ist, That there be a recommendation to the Church 
in the several] States to raise a fund, the income of which may be 
applied as the general wisdom of the Church may direct ; 2d, That 
wherever there is such a Convention of the Clergy, as that they can 
assemble often and at convenient times, they may be requested to 
bestow their services gratuitously, for the accomplishing of the ob- 
ject ; and, 3d, That the income of the contemplated fund be applied 
to such local endeavors, if thought expedient, so as to secure the 
attention of one or more of the Clergy, to devote themselves alto- 
gether, or in part, to the educating of young men for the ministry, 
until a general plan be adopted, if that should hereafter be consid- 
ered more eligible. The committee further recommend, that the 
Deputies to the ensuing General Convention be empowered to con- 
cur in whatever the general wisdom of the Church may devise. 
The report was adopted by the Convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to report on the communications from the Church in Pitts- 
burg, referred to in the Bishop’s Address. The minutes of the 
Standing Committee and Council of Advice were read by the Sec- 
retary. The Parochial Reports were read. The Treasurer made 
his reports. The committee appointed to prepare a Report of the 
Church in this Diocese, to be presented to the next General Con- 
vention, with the advice and consent of the Bishop, were allowed 
to perform that service at their leisure, and it was resolved that in 
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future every such Report be referred to a committee, at least one 
year before the General Convention, and presented to the Diocesan 
Convention for their concurrence. It was determined to apply to 
the heirs of the late Thomas Penn, formerly proprietor of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, requesting a grant to the Bishop, and the 
Standing Committee of this Diocese, of the right possessed by 
said heirs in virtue of a gift of a certain manor by their ancestors, 
to send to the University of Pennsylvania, two youths, to be main- 
tained, clothed, and educated at its expense, and a committee was 
appointed to take measures for the accomplishing of this object. 
The committee on the communication from Pittsburg reported that 
the case involving some delicate points of ecclesiastical law, it were 
best left to be settled by the Bishop, with the assistance of the 
Standing Committee and Council of Advice. ‘The Convention con- 
curred. Deputies to the General Convention, and a Standing Com- 
mittee dnd Councilof Advice, were chosen. ‘Thanks were voted to 
the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, for his Sermon. It was appointed that the 
next Convention be held in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. 

Tue 34TH AnnuaL Convention.—It held its sittings on the 5th 
and 6th days of May,1818. There were present seventeen Clergy- 
men, besides the Bishop, and forty-one Lay Deputies. The Rev. 
George Boyd was chosen Secretary. Divine Service was per- 
formed by the Rev. A. Carter, and a Sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Jackson Kemper. The Holy Communion was administered. 
Albert A. Muller, Jacob M. Douglass, Charles M. Depuy, were or- 
dained to the Holy Office of Priests, and Henry R. Judah, Samuel 
C. Brinckle, and Manning B. Roche, to the Holy Office of Deacons. 
The Bishop delivered his Annual Address, relating his acts in the 
Episcopacy during the last year. The committee appointed at the 
last Convention to apply to the Hon. Thomas Penn for a grant of 
the privilege of nominating two youths to be maintained and educa- 
ted by the University, reported their performance of that service, 
and their having reason for expecting a favorable result. The Treas- 
urer reported the balance in his hands, and as Treasurer of the 
Episcopal Fund, he reported the amount to be $4,589. There was 
laid before the Convention from the House of Bishops, a proposed al- 
teration in the Constitution, transferring the time of their meeting 
from May to October. The Parochial Reports were read. The 
thanks of the Convention were voted to the Rev. Jackson Kemper 
for his Sermor. delivered at the opening of the session. Deputies to 
the General Convention, and a Standing Commitiee and Council of 
Advice, were chosen. ‘The Convention declared it to be desirable 
that during their session one of the churches in the city should be 
open for divine worship in the evening, and they requested of the 
Bishop that he would make such an arrangement. 

Tue 357TH AnNuaL Convention.—This Convention assembled as 
required by an existing rule, on the 4th of May, 1819, and continued 
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their session on the next day. There were present fourteen Clergy- 
men, besides the Bishop, and twenty-two Lay Deputies. The Rev. 
George Boyd was chosen Secretary. At the opening of the Con- 
vention, Divine Service was performed by the Rev. Charles M. 
Dupuy, and a Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Levi Bull. The 
Holy Communion was administered, and Charles G. Snowden was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. The Bishop delivered his 
Annual Address, relating his Episcopal acts during the last year. 
The minutes of the Standing Committee and Council of Advice 
during the year, were read by the Rev. Jackson Kemper, the Secre- 
tary. The Committee on the Request made in reference to two 
young men to be educated in the University, were not yet ready to 
report. Dr. Glentworth, Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, reported 
that there had been added to it $312.88, the smallness of the sum be- 
ing accounted for from their not having been yet the usual collections 
of the churches in the city. The Dr., as ‘Treasurer of the Conven- 
tion Fund, reported the balance in his hands. The Parochial Re- 
ports were read. Deputies to the General Convention, and a Stand- 
ing Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a State of the Church for the next General 
Convention. The thanks of the Convention were voted to the Rev. 
Levi Bull for his Sermon. 

Tue 36TH ANNUAL ConventTiIon.—It was held on the 2d and 3d 
days of May, 1820. ‘There were present nine Clergymen, besides 
the Bishop, and twenty-three Lay Deputies. Divine Service was 
performed by the Rev. Levi Bull, and a Sermon delivered by the 
Rev. George Boyd. ‘The Holy Communion was administered, and 
Samuel Sitgreaves, Jr. was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 
The Rev. George Boyd was chosen Secretary. The Bishop deliv- 
ered his Annual Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during 
the last year. Dr. Glentworth, having removed to another State, 
was under the necessity of relinquishing his offices as Treasurer of 
the Convention and of the Bishop’s Fund. His accounts were laid 
before the Convention. Thanks to him were voted for his services. 
It was resolved that in future, on every assembling of the Annual 
Convention, there shall be chosen a Treasurer of the said Funds, who 
shall remain in office until the next Convention, his accounts to close 
on the Tuesday before the meeting, to be submitted to the Standing 
Committee, and to be reported by them to the Convention. The 
Convention proceeded to the election of a Treasurer, and John Read, 
Esq. was unanimously chosen. The Parochial Reports were read. 
It was declared to be the duty of the Clergy to state in their reports 
the numbers of adult baptisms, (if any,) and to give an account of the 
adults, and Sunday Schools in their congregations. The Deputies 
to the General Convention were instructed to use their best endeav- 
ors for the immediate and permanent establishment of a General 
Theological Seminary. But if the plan of such a Seminary should 
be abandoned by the General Convention, it was declared to be the 
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duty of the Standing Committee in this Diocese to make the most 
strenuous exertions, with the approbation of the Bishop, to raise a 
fund for the support of a Theological Professor, and to adopt all 
such measures as shall seem to them expedient to ensure to the 
Church a ministry of pious and learned men. The thanks of the 
Convention were voted to the Rev. Mr. Boyd for his Sermon. The 
Convention recorded their opinion that it is highly desirable to have 
such an alteration in the Canons of the General Convention as will 
make the first examination a requisite for admission of a candidate 
for Holy Orders. Deputies to the General Convention, and a Stand- 
ing Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. It was resolv- 
ed that the Convention highly approve of the design referred to in 
the Bishop’s Address, of the establishing of a General Society for 
Foreign and Domestic Missions, and hope that such an institution 
will be formed by the General Convention. 

Tue 377TH AnnvuaL Convention.—It was held on the Ist and 2d 
of May, 1821. ‘There were present eleven Clergymen, besides the 
Bishop, and twenty Lay Deputies. The Rev. George Boyd was 
chosen Secretary. At the opening of the Convention, Divine Ser- 
vice was performed by the Rev. Levi Bull, and a Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George Sheets. ‘The Bishop delivered his An- 
nual Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last 
year. A committee was appointed to devise a plan for the future 
admission of churches into the Union of this Church. There was 
communicated from the General Convention a proposed article of the 
Constitution, so as to authorize the presiding Bishop, in the case of 
the prevalence of epidemic disease, to appoint a convenient place 
for the holding of the Convention. The Parochial Reports were 
read. The committee to whom was referred the devising of a plan 
for the admission of a congregation to Ecclesiastical Union, reported 
a plan to that effect. A committee was appointed to consider of the 
expediency of applying to the legislature for a charter of incorpora- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsylvania, 
report to be made to the next Convention. The Deputies to the 
General Convention, and a Standing Committee and Council of Ad- 
vice, were chosen. It was resolved that the next Convention be 
held in St. Peter’s Church, in the city of Philadelphia. Thanks 
were voted to the Rev. Mr. Sheets for his Sermon at the opening of 
the Convention. A committee was appointed for the publishing of 
the Constitution, Canons, and Regulations of the Church in this 
State, and to distribute them among the churches. A committee 
was appointed to publish a Journal of this Convention, and they 
were authorized to add the Canons of the last General Convention. 
The Bishop, in his Address, having expressed himself unreservedly 
in relation to Theological Education, it was resolved by the Con- 
vention, that they concurred with him in the sentiments which he 
expressed. The Trustees of the Fund of the Episcopate reported 
it to be $6,152.60. 
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Tur 38TH Annuat Convention.—It was held on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of May, 1822. There were present eighteen Clergymen, 
besides the Bishop, and twenty-eight Lay Deputies. - The Rev. 
Manning B. Roche was appointed Secretary, and the Communion 
was administered, At the opening of the business of the Conven- 
tion, service was performed by the Rev. Charles M. Dupuy, and a 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. James Montgomery. The Bishop 
delivered his Annual Address. The committee appointed by the 
last Convention to publish the Canons, &c., reported that they had 
published five hundred copies, and were ready for the distribution of 
them. It was declared that each of the Clergymen of the Diocese, 
and of the Lay members of this Convention, should be entitled to 
one copy, and each of the congregatioas to eight copies, the re- 
mainder to be deposited with the Secretary for the use of those 
Clergymen and congregations who may hereafter become connected 
with the Convention. The minutes of the Standing Committee and 
Council of Advice for the past year were read. Thanks were voted 
to the Rev. Mr. Montgomery for his Sermon delivered at the opening 
of the business of the Convention. Thomas H. White was chosen 
Treasurer. It was resolved that in future the annual meeting of the 
Convention shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first Wednes- 
day in May. A resolution was passed relative to the supply of vacant 
congregations ; and to carry it into effect, a committee was appointed. 
It was resolved that the Secretary, in giving notice of the annual 
meeting of the Convention, transmit a proper form of certificate for 
the appointment of Deputies. It was resolved that the attention of 
the Clergy and congregations be earnestly and affectionately requested 
to the regulation concerning collections for the Episcopal Fund. It 
was resolved, that whereas the General Convention has instituted a 
Society for Domestic and Foreign Missions, and recommended it 
to the support of the members of the Church, this Convention highly 
approves of the pious design, and recommends to all the churches in 
this Diocese to further by their contributions and their prayers an 
object so immediately connected with the prosperity of the Episcopal 
Church in this country, and the enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom abroad. A committee was appointed to draft, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Bishop, a Report of the State of the Church 
in this Diocese, for the General Convention. There passed a resolve 
approbatory of the services of the Bishop. The committee ap- 
pointed at the last Convention to consider of the expediency of ap- 
plying to the legislature for a charter of incorporation, reported that 
owing to certain circumstances, nothing effectual had been done in 
this business. It was resolved that the next Annual Convention be 
held in the city of Lancaster. It was resolved that the interests of 
the Theological Seminary be earnestly recommended to the active 
care of all the members of the Church throughout the Diocese. A 
Committee of Accounts were appointed, to whom were to be referred 
all claims on the Convention ; the Treasurer to pay no accounts but 
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those certified by them to be correct. It was resolved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consult with the Bishop upon some mode for 
supplying the vacant congregations with occasional services, and 
that it shall be the duty of all Clergymen, whether with or without 
parochial cure, to comply with such regulations as shall be concluded 
on; and in case the vacant congregations so supplied fail to defray 
the expenses of such visits, the Treasurer be authorized to pay such 
expenses on the order of the committee : provided that no appoint- 
ment be made without the approbation of the Bishop. The Parochial 
Reports were read. It was resolved that the Committee appointed 
on the State of the Church report to the next Convention. It was 
resolved that all accounts for printing be referred to the Committee of 
Accounts. Deputies to the General Convention, and a Standing 
Committee and Council of Advice, were chosen. A Canon concern- 
ing the trial of a Clergyman was passed. It was resolved that a 
committee be appointed to publish the Journal of this Convention ; 
and to add a list of all the Clergy and congregations of the Diocese, 
in which the titles of the Clergy, and the townships and counties in 
which the churches are situated, shall be mentioned. The com- 
mittee was appointed. It was recommended to the Clergy that in 
presenting their Parochial Reports they may bring forward whatever 
facts may exhibit the state of religion in their respective parishes. 
The Trustees of the Episcopate Fund reported the State of it, and 
that there had been added to it the sum of $634.63. 

Tue 39TH AnnvaL Convention.—It was held on the 13th and 
14th of May, 1823. There were present sixteen Clergymen, be- 
sides the Bishop, and thirty-two Lay Deputies. The Rev. Mr. De- 
Lancey was chosen Secretary. At the opening of the business, 
morning Prayer was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, and a 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, and the Com- 
munion was administered. Bishop White delivered his Annual Ad- 
dress. As a substitute for the 24th regulation, it was resolved that 
a Treasurer for the Convention, and a ‘Treasurer of the Episcopal 
Fund, shall be chosen on the annual assembling of the Convention, 
to remain in office until the assembling of the next Convention ; 
their accounts to close on the Tuesday before the meeting, to be sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Standing Committee, and report to 
be made to the Convention. John Read, Esq. was chosen Treasurer 
of the Episcopal Fund, and Thomas H. White was chosen Treasurer 
of the Convention. The Committee on the State of the Church 
represented that unavoidable circumstances had prevented their ma- 
king a report. The Deputies to the General Convention were con- 
stituted a committee to prepare, with the sanction of the Bishop, a 
report on the State of the Church, to be presented to the said body. 
It was resolved that the 4th Article of the Constitution of the Church 
in this State be so amended as to read, after the words “ Deputy or 
Deputies,” the words “worshipers in the said Church.” The 
Committee appointed to inquire as to the number of Trustees which 
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this Convention is entitled to nominate to the General Theological 
Seminary, proposed that this Convention should nominate six abso- 
lutely, and one on the condition of its appearing at the next meeting 
of the General Convention that the total contributions to the Semi- 
nary from this Diocese amount to or exceed $4,000. The minutes 
of the Standing Committee were read. A Standing Committee and 
Council of Advice were chosen. ‘There was appointed a Committee 
of Accounts. ‘The Parochial Reports were read. It was resolved 
that the next Annual Convention of the Church in this State be held 
in Norristown, Montgomery County, and that it shall be on the first 
Tuesday after the first Wednesday in May. It was resolved that 
every Clergyman who does not comply with the Ist section of the 
9th regulation of this Church, be requested at the next Convention 
to assign a reason for the same. The committee appointed to con- 
sult with the Bishop upon some mode of supplying the vacant con- 
‘gregations with occasional services, gave a report of the visitations 
made, expressing themselves gratified by the opinion that much good 
had been done, although not all which had been anticipated. They 
also reported a list of the vacant congregations. It was resolved 
that the Committee of Publication be required to form a digest of the 
information presented in the said report, to be inserted on the Journal. 
A committee was again appointed to report to the next Convention 
a plan for raising a fund and providing means to supply the vacant 
congregations and vicinities ; in the meanwhile the said committee, 
with the approbation of the Bishop, to take such measures as they may 
find practicable for the accomplishing of the object, with the same 
powers which were granted to the committee appointed by the last 
Convention. It was resolved to be the duty of the Clergy in future, 
in any place where the Convention is to be held, to provide, if pos- 
sible, private accommodations for both the Clergy and the Lay Dep- 
uties who may attend the same. ‘The Convention then went into an 
election of Trustees of the General Theological Seminary. The 
accounts of the Treasurers of the Episcopal Fund and of the Con- 
vention were read. The Treasurer of the Convention was authorized 
to pay such parts of the expenses of the General Convention as may 
be apportioned to this Diocese. The Secretary of the Convention 
was appointed the Committee of Publication. The Trustees of the 
Episcopal Fund reported its stock at present to be $7,732.57. 

Tue 40TH ANNUAL ConvENTION, aT Norristown.—It was held 
on the 12th and 13th of May, 1824. There were present twenty- 
five Clergymen, besides the Bishop, and forty-four Lay Deputies. 
The Rev. William H. DeLancey was chosen Secretary. At the 
opening of the business, Prayers were read by the Rev. Charles 
Williams, and a Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Benjamin Allen, 
and the Communion was administered. The Bishop delivered his 
Annual Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last 
year. The minutes of the Standing Committee and Council of Ad- 
vice were read. ‘The reports of the Treasurers of the Convention 
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Fund, and of the Fund for the Episcopate, were read. The Clergy, 
being called on, reported verbally what had been done in respect to 
the Episcopal Fund. The committee appointed by the last Con- 
vention to make a report of a plan for raising a fund to supply vacant 
parishes and vicinities with religious services, presented the required 
report, which was recommitted, with the addition of another member. 
It was resolved that the next Convention shall be held in the city of 
Philadelphia, in St. Paul’s Church. It was resolved that this Con- 
vention, concurring with their Bishop in the interest expressed by 
him in his address on the subject of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, heartily recommend that institution to the zealous support and 
the fostering care of Episcopalians throughout the Diccese, as being 
an important mean, under Divine Providence, of supplying a learned 
and efficient ministry for the promulgation of the doctrines, and for 
the preservation of the worship and of the discipline of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. The committee on the subject of the sup- 
ply of vacant congregations and vicinities, having made a report con- 
taining four resolves tending to that object, they were adopted by the 
Convention. The amendment of the 4th Article of the Constitution, 
proposed to the last Convention, was adopted by the present. It 
was resolved that the next Convention be held on the first Wednes- 
day after the first Tuesday in May. The Parochial Reports were 
read. The Convention voted their thanks to the Rev. Mr. Allen for 
his Sermon delivered at the opening of the business of the session. 
It was resolved that five hundred copies of the Constitution, of the 
Canons, and of the Regulations of this Church, be printed for the use 
of the members. It was resolved that the members of this Conven- 
tion, before its adjournment, furnish to the Secretary their respective 
addresses. It was resolved that hereafter it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary, in his notices of the meeting of the Convention, to men- 
tion the hour at which they are to organize. A Standing Committee 
and Council of Advice were chosen. A Missionary Committee 
was appointed. The Treasurers of the Fund for the Episcopate 
and of the Convention were chosen. 

Tue 41st ANNuaL ConveNTION.—It sat on the 11th, the 12th, and 
the 13th of May, 1825. There were present thirty Clergymen, be- 
sides the Bishop, and sixty-one Lay Deputies. The Rev. William 
H. DeLancey was chosen Secretary. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. Jehu C. Clay, and a Charge was delivered by the Bishop. The 
Communion was administered, and the Rev. Samuel Marks and the 
Rev. Robert Piggott, Deacons, were ordained to the Holy Office of 
Priests. The minutes of the Standing Committee and Council of 
Advice for the past year were read ; as also the report of the Treas- 
urer of the Convention and the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund. 
It was resolved that the Secretary of the Convention be directed to 
furnish each clergymen and the vestry of each congregation with 
two copies of the Constitution, Canons, and Regulations of this 
Diocese ; and that the residue be kept by the Secretary for the time 
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being, for the further uses of this Church. The Treasurers of the Con- 
vention and of the Episcopal Fund were re-elected. The Parochial 
Reports were read. The Convention suspended business, in order 
to attend Divine Service, it being the Festival of the Ascension. It 
was resolved that the next Convention of the Church in this Diocese 
shall be held in the Borough of Reading. Deputies to the General 
Convention, a Standing Committee, and Council of Advice, and a 
Missionary Committee, were elected. Thanks were voted to the 
Bishop for his Charge delivered at the opening of the Convention, 
and a copy was requested for publication. A committee was ap- 
pointed to report the state of the Church in this Diocese, to be laid 
before the next General Convention. A committee was appointed 
to attend to the publication of the Journal. ‘The Missionary Com- 
mittee were authorized to append to the Journal an abstract of their 
proceedings during the last year. It was resolved that a Church form 
of incorporation for an Episcopal Church in this State be appended to 
the Journal. It was resolved that the Parochial Reports handed in at 
the present Convention shall be placed in the hands of the Bishop, 
to be acted on by him in the same manner, previously to their publi- 
cation, as if they had been regularly transmitted to him before the 
meeting of the Convention, according to the 45th Canon. It was 
recommended to the vestries of the several churches to consider of 
the expediency of making provision for securing to the families of 
their respective ministers the benefit of the fund for the relief of 
the widows and the orphans of deceased Clergymen. It was resolved 
that the next Annual Convention shall be held on the Tuesday after 
the first Wednesday in May, at 6 o'clock. 

Tue 42p AnnuaL Convention.—It was held in Reading, May 
9th, 10th, and 11th, 1826. There were present thirty-seven Clergy- 
men, besides the Bishop, and fifty-seven Lay Deputies. The Rev. 
William H. DeLancey was chosen Secretary. The Church was 
consecrated by the Bishop, under the name of Christ Church. The 
business of the session was opened with Prayers, read by the Rev. 
Dr. Abercrombie, and a Sermon delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bedell. 
The Bishop, as usual, delivered his Annual Address, relating his 
acts in the Episcopacy during the last year. There were read the 
minutes of the Standing Committee and Council of Advice ; also 
the reports of the Treasurers of the Episcopal Fund and of the 
Convention. A committee was appointed for the purpose of sub- 
mitting some other plan than the one now in existence for the dis- 
tribution of the funds. On a statement made, of there being likely 
to accrue a considerable sum to the Episcopal Fund, by the will of 
the late Rev. Dr. Pilmore, and that for the securing of the executors, 
a funding bond will be required, it was resolved that the said Fund 
be pledged to secure and protect such persons or such body corporate 
as may become sureties in the refunding bond required. It was re- 
solved that the Standing Committee be requested to take such measures 
to obtain a charter of incorporation as will more effectually promote the 
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original design of the Convention in the formation of the said Fund. 
A committee was appointed to report the number of the Trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary to which this Diocese is entitled. 
The minutes of the Missionary Committee were read. The busi- 
ness of the Convention was suspended for their attendance in Church 
on the ordination of a Priest and of a Deacon. The Parochial Re- 
ports, presented by the Bishop, were read; and it appearing that 
three reports were wanting, the Bishop was authorized to insert 
them, when received, on the Journal of this Convention. The com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain the number of Trustees of the General 
Theological Seminary to which this Diocese is entitled, reported 
the number to be nine. The Standing Committee was requested to 
prepare the form of a charter for the Church in this State, and re- 
port to the next Convention. In relation to the charter of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Thomsontown, it was resolved that the Conven- 
tion, disapproving of the principle of requiring the approbation of 
the communicants as necessary to the election of a Rector, recom- 
mend that this clause be stricken out ; and that St. Stephen’s Church 
be thereupon admitted as a member of this Convention. It was re- 
solved, unanimously, that the thanks of the Convention be presented 
to the Rev. Jehu C. Clay for his appropriate and excellent Discourse 
at the opening of the session. ‘The thanks of the Convention were 
voted to the inhabitants of the Borough of Reading for their hos- 
pitality to this Convention during its session. Deputies to the 
General Convention, a Standing Committee, and Council of Advice, 
and a Missionary Committee, were elected. Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and Treasurers of the Episcopal and 
the Convention Funds, were elected. It was stated that the Articles 
of Association of St. Stephen’s Church, Thomsontown, had been 
amended in pursuance of the resolution of the Convention, where- 
upon it was resolved that the said church be admitted to the Union. 
It was resolved that the next annual meeting be held in Harrisburg. 
A committee was appointed to attend to the publication of the 
Journal. It was resolved that the next Convention shall be held on 
the Tuesday after the first Wednesday in May. 

Journat or 4 Spectat Convention.—This Convention was con- 
stitutionally called by the Bishop, with the view of recommending 
to them the election of an Assistant Bishop of the Diocese. Its ses- 
sion was on the 25th, the 26th, and the 27th of October; and was 
held in St. Peter’s Church, in the city of Philadelphia. There 
were present fifty-four Clergymen, besides the Bishop, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-two Lay Deputies. The Bishop delivered a state- 
ment of the changes which had taken place in the Diocese since the 
Annual Convention. At the opening of the session, Prayers were 
read by the Rev. John Rodney ; a Sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Richard Hall, and the Bishop administered the Communion. 
It was resolved that the names of all Clergymen present claiming 
seats be read over, and the certificates of Lay Deputies in the same 
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situation, that all such as appear objectionable be settled at once by 
this body, and that all who are not objected to be considered of course 
as members. N. P. Hobart, Esq., at the desire of the Secretary, 
was appointed his Assistant. ‘The President was instructed to ask 
whether objections existed to the right of any Clergyman named to 
a seat in this Convention; on which objections were made to the 
claims of five. On ihe reading of the certificates of the Lay Depu- 
ties, objections were made to those from two of the churches. It 
was resolved that each of the bodies into which this house had di- 
vided, name two persons, who shall be at liberty to name a fifth, and 
that these five persons shall proceed without delay to investigate the 
circumstances connected with the cases of all the persons objected 
to, either Clerical or Lay, and report the facts to-morrow morning. 
The committee of five appointed to investigate the cases of the 
Clergymen and of the Lay Deputies whose claims had been objected 
to, made a report on the circumstances of each case; whereupon it 
was resolved that all the Clergymen and the Lay Deputies concerned 
are entitled to seats in this Convention. ‘The Bishop delivered an 
Address, stating his motives in the exercise of his constitutional right 
in the call of the Convention, and detailing the points of character 
which in his opinion ought to be especially in view in the choice of 
an Assistant Bishop. On a motion made, and on the Bishop’s pro- 
nouncing it to be out of order, there was an appeal from his decision. 
By the permission of the Convention, the appeal was withdrawn. It 
was resolved to be expedient to proceed to the election of an Assist- 
ant Bishop ; and at the desire of the Convention, the Bishop implored 
the blessing of God on the proceeding. ‘The names of the Clergy 
were called over, and they severally delivered in their ballots. ‘The 
tellers having reported that the Rev. William Meade, of Virginia, 
had 27 votes, and the Rev. Bird Wilson 26 votes, the Bishop pro- 
nounced the Rev. William Meade to be duly elected. But on its being 
suggested that there were fifty-four Clerical members present, and 
that one of them had not voted, the tellers made a supplemental 
report to that effect ; on which the Bishop stated that there was no 
constitutional majority for any candidates. It was resolved that all 
proceedings in the election of an Assistant Bishop be postponed 
until the next stated meeting of the Convention. The thanks of the 
Convention were voted to the Rev. Richard Hall for his Sermon de- 
livered at the opening of the session of the Convention. ‘The Bishop 
delivered an Address, judged by him to be suited to existing circum- 
stances, which was ordered to be inserted on the Journal. The 
session was concluded with Prayer, with singing the last four verses 
of the 122d Psalm, and with the Benediction by the Bishop. 

Tue 43p AnnuaL Convention.—It was held in the Borough of 
Harrisburg, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of May, 1827. There 
were present fifty Clergymen, besides the Bishop, and one hundred 
and forty-four Lay Deputies. The Rev. Dr. DeLancey was chosen 
Secretary, and Nathaniel P. Hobart, Esq. his Assistant. A committee 
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was appointed to apply for the use of the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives. ‘The Convention adjourned to the newly erected 
church in this Borough, which the Bishop consecrated by the name 
of St. Stephen's Church. The Rev. Levi Bull read Prayers, and a 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D. At the same 
time there was an ordination to the Holy Order of Priests, and the 
Holy Communion was administered. The committee appointed to ap- 
ply for the use of the Chamber of the House of Representatives, re- 
ported that the same had been obtained. Accordingly, the Convention 
adjourned to that place. The Bishop delivered his Annual Address, 
relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last year, and referring 
to the question of an Assistant Bishop, which had been before the 
Special Convention in October last, and was expected to come un- 
der the consideration of the Convention now assembled. On motion 
made that the Rev. Lucius Carter, late of Maryland, be admitted to 
a seat in this Convention, it was determined in the negative. The 
minutes of the Standing Committee and Council of Advice, were 
begun to be read, but were suspended in the progress, on the Con- 
vention’s proceeding to the choice of an Assistant Bishop. The 
Bishop implored the Divine blessing on the proceeding. ‘The order 
of the Clergy, (two-thirds of those entitled to vote being present, 
and two-thirds of the congregations entitled to vote being represent- 
ed,) proceeded to nominate and appoint by ballot some fit and quali- 
fied Clergyman to be Assistant Bishop of this Diocese, during the 
life of the present Bishop, and to be the Bishop of this Diocese af- 
ter his demise. On counting the ballots, it appeared that the Rev. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, of the Diocese of New York, was elected. 
Accordingly, his nomination and appointment was announced by the 
Bishop to the Lay Members of the Convention. On the question 
being put whether the Lay Representatives will approve of the ap- 
pointment, and the ballots being taken, it was determined in the af- 
firmative. It was resolved that a testimonial in favor of the Rev. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, conformable to the form prescribed by the 3d 
Canon, be prepared and laid on the table of the Secretary, and that 
the members be invited to subscribe the same. It was prepared and 
signed by the constitutional number of the Clergy and Lay Deputies. 
At the desire of the Convention, a committee was appointed by the 
Bishop to wait on the Assistant Bishop elect, and to solicit his ac- 
ceptance of the office. It was resolved that the annual income of the 
fund provided, and to be provided, under the resolutions of the Con- 
vention, for the support of the Episcopate, be applied to the use of the 
Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, so long as he shall be Assistant Bishop 
or Bishop of this Diocese, subject to such future regulations as to 
amount, as shall be adequate to his competent support. The minutes 
of the Standing Committee and Council of Advice, were read by 
their Secretary. The charters of a certain church, noticed in the 
said minutes, were referred to a committee, to repart thereon. A 
letter from the Board of Managers of the Colonization Society, ad- 
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dressed to this Convention, having been read, it was resolved to be 
inexpedient to act thereon; and the Secretary was instructed to 
communicate a copy of this resolution to that Board. The Secretary 
having read a communication from the General Convention, submit- 
ting certain resolutions respecting proposed alterations in the Ru- 
brics, &c., it was resolved that the consideration of them be post- 
poned to the next stated Convention, and that the communication be 
printed on the Journal of this Convention. A Standing Committee 
and Council of Advice, Deputies to the General Convention, and a 
Missionary Committee, were elected. ‘Treasurers of the Episco- 
pal Fund and of the Convention were elected. The committee to 
whom was referred the claims of certain churches to seats in this 
Convention, reported in favor of all of them, with the exception of 
one, because of defects in its articles of their association, where- 
upon, with that exception, they were admitted into Ecclesiastical 
Union. The Bishop presented the Parochial Reports, which were 
read. The reports of the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, and of 
the Convention, were also presented and read. The thanks of the 
Convention were voted to the inhabitants of the Borough of Harris- 
burg, for their politeness and hospitality to the members. The 
thanks of the Convention were voted to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, for 
his Sermon delivered in the beginning of the session. A committee 
was appointed to take into consideration the Constitution, Canons, 
and Regulations of the Church in this Diocese, and to report to the 
next stated Convention such alterations as they deem expedient. It 
was ordered that the Journal be printed. It was resolved that the 
next Annual Convention be held on the 3d Tuesday of May, 1828, 
at 6 o’clock, P. M. The Convention then united in singing the 
last four verses of the 122d Psalm, when, after a short Address and 
Benediction by the Bishop, the session ended. 

Tre 447TH Annuat Convention.—It was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, and in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, on the 20th, the 21st, 
the 22d, and the 23d days of May, 1828. ‘There were present fifty- 
three Clergymen, besides the Bishop and the Assistant Bishop, and 
one hundred and nineteen Lay Deputies. The Rev. William H. De- 
Lancey was chosen Secretary, and Nathaniel P. Hobart, Esq. was 
chosen Assistant Secretary. At the opening of the business of the 
Convention, Prayers were read by the Rev. William C. Mead, and 
a Sermon was delivered by the Rev. George Weller, and the Holy 
Communion was administered. The Bishop delivered his Annual 
Address, relating his acts in the Episcopacy during the last year. 
The Assistant Bishop also delivered an Address. The Bishop laid 
before the Convention a communication from the Board of Directors 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, requesting the 
Bishops and the other ecclesiastical authorities in the several Dio- 
ceses, to recommend to the Clergy and congregations to cause 
collections to be made in aid of the said Society. An attention to 
and compliance with the request was recommended by the Bishop. 
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The committee appointed by the last Convention to consider of al- 
terations in the Constitution, the Canons, and the Regulations of the 
Diocese, made report, with correspondent resolutions. These un- 
derwent various modifications, and then it was resolved that the Con- 
vention approve of the amendments, and order them to lie over for 
final adopiion by the next ensuing Convention. ‘The consideration 
of so much of the report as relates to the Constitutions, Canons, and 
Regulations, was postponed and recommitted to the committee, with 
the instruction to report to the next stated Annual Convention. It 
was resolved that the Committee on the Constituton, &c., be re- 
quested to prepare their report on the subjects recommitted to them, 
before the first day of March next, and transmit copies of the 
same to the Clergy and to the vestries of the several Churches. A 
Standing Committee and Council of Advice, Deputies to the Gen- 
eral Convention, and a Missionary Committee, were elected. ‘Treas- 
urers of the Episcopal Fund, and of the Convention, were elected. 
The thanks of the Convention were voted to the Rev. Mr. Weller, 
for his Sermon delivered at the opening of the business of the ses- 
sion. It was resolved that this Convention highly approve of the 
formation of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday Schoo! Union, at the 
meeting of the General Convention in 1826, and heartily recommend 
it to the support and patronage of the members of the Church in this 
Diocese. The Bishop presented the Parochial Reports of the 
Clergy, which were read to the Convention. It was resolved that 
the next Annual Convention be held in St. Andrew’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, on the 3d Tuesday of May, at 6 o’clock, P.M. Thanks 
were voted to the citizens of Philadelphia, for their politeness and 
hospitality to the members of the Convention. The Convention 
united in singing the last four verses of the 122d Psalm, when, after 
a short Address, with Prayer and the Benediction by the Bishop, 
they adjourned. 

Tue 45Ta AnnuaL Convention.—It was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, on May the 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d, 
1829. There were present forty-six Clergymen, besides the Bishop 
and the Assistant Bishop, and seventy Lay Deputies. The Rev. 
William H. DeLancey was chosen Secretary, and Nathaniel P. Ho- 
’ bart, Esq. was chosen Assistant Secretary. At the opening of the 
business, the Morning Service was read, by the Rev. Samuel Bow- 
man, and a Charge was delivered by the Assistant Bishop. The 
Bishop delivered his Annual Address, relating his acts in the Epis- 
copacy during the last year. A similar Address was delivered by 
the Assistant Bishop. ‘Two memorials were presented from the in- 
habitants of Pittsburg, praying for the establishment of a Western 
Theological Seminary, to be located in that city. They were re- 
ferred to a committee. The committee to whom there had been re- 
ferred the certificates of the Deputies from St. Thomas’ Church, 
Morgantown, and St. Paul’s Church, Chester, made a report unfa- 
vorable to the right of the persons named in the certificates. The 
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committee appointed by the last Convention, on the Canons and Reg- 
ulations, made a report, copies of which they stated to have been 
sent to the Clergy and the vestries of the Diocese, as required by 
the said Convention. The minutes of the Standing Committee 
and Council of Advice were read by their Secretary. The report 
of the Treasurer of the Convention Fund, relative to arrears due, 
was referred to a committee. The Convention went into the con- 
sideration of the communication from the General Convention, re- 
specting proposed alterations of the Liturgy. The subject, after va- 
rious discussions at different meetings, during the session, was in- 
definitely postponed. The committee to whom was referred the 
certificate of appointment, from the Church in Georgetown, Beaver 
County, made a report in favor of the claim, which was accepted. 
A certificate of the appointment of Lay Deputies from St Paul’s 
Church, Chester, was referred to a committee, who reported in fa- 
vor of the same. It was resolved, that the Convention approve of 
the Amendments of the Constitution, proposed and approved of by 
the last Convention. A committee appointed to ascertain the num- 
ber of Trustees of the Theological Seminary, reported the number 
to be twelve. ‘The Convention went into consideration of the re- 
port on the Canons, which, after various modifications, were establish- 
ed ; and all former Canons were declared to be repealed. ‘The thanks 
of the Convention were voted to the Committee on the Constitution 
and the Canons, for the ability, assiduity, and zeal with which they 
have performed the arduous and important task confided to them. 
The thanks of the Convention were voted to the Rt. Rev., the 
Assistant Bishop, for the Charge delivered by him at the opening of 
the Convention, and he was requested to furnish a copy for publica- 
tion. It was resolved, that in the opinion of this Convention, it is 
expedient to establish a Theological Seminary in the neighborhood 
of Pittsburg ; and that this subject, particularly the organization of 
the Seminary, be recommended to the consideration of the next An- 
nual Convention. The committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of arrears due from several Churches, made a report; where- 
upon it was resolved, that the Treasurer furnish an account to each 
Congregation, showing the amount of arrears due from it; and re- 
quest that the same may be discharged on or before the next Annual 
Convention. The Convention went into the consideration of the re- 
vised Regulations attached to the Report of the Committee on the 
Constitution, &c. The revised Regulations were adopted, with the 
following Amendment :—Episcopal Charges, delivered before the 
Convention, shall be published by the same, without any mo- 
tion relative thereto. The resolutions attached to the Report of 
the said Committee, were ordered to be published, with the Canons 
and Regulations. It was ordered that the Secretary cause to be 
printed and distributed, with the Journal, the Constitution as amended, 
and the Canons and Regulations adopted at this Convention. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a state of the Church, in this 
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Diocese, in conjunction with the Bishop, to be laid before the Gen- 
eral Convention. A Standing Committee and Council of Advice, 
Deputies to the General Convention, a Missionary Committee, and 
Treasurers of the Fund for the Episcopate and of the Convention, 
were elected. ‘Two applications for admission to Ecclesiastical 
Union were rejected, on the ground of informality. It was resolved, 
that the members of this Convention view, with great satisfaction, 
the interest which appears to be awakening in all parts of our coun- 
try, in favor of the domestic and foreign operations of our Church ; 
and they earnestly recommend the General Missionary Society to 
the zealous support of the Episcopalians of this Diocese. The pa- 
rochial Reports were read. It was resolved, that the thanks of the 
Convention be rendered to the authorities of St. Andrew’s Church, 
for the use of the same ; and to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, for 
their politeness and hospitality to the members of the Convention. 
It was ordered, that the Secretary cause to be printed 1000 copies 
of Bishop Onderdonk’s Charge, and 1000 copies of the Constitu- 
tion, &c., as amended and adopted. It was ordered, that 750 cop- 
ies of the Journal be printed and distributed. ‘The Convention, af- 
ter singing the last four verses of the 122d Psalm, with Prayer and 
Benediction by the Bishop, adjourned, sine die. 

Tue 46TH Annuat Convention.—It was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, on May the 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1830. There were 
present thirty-two Clergymen, besides the Bishop and the Assist- 
ant Bishop, and fifty-four Lay Deputies. The Rev. William H. 
DeLancey was chosen Secretary, and the Rev. William C. Mead, 
Assistant Secretary. ‘The business of the session was begun with 
Prayers, read by the Rev. Richard W. Morgan, with a Sermon, de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. DeLancey, and with the administration of 
the Communion. The Bishop, and the Assistant Bishop, delivered 
their respective Annual Addresses, relating their acts in the Episco- 
pacy in the last year. ‘The minutes of the Standing Commit- 
tee and Council of Advice, were read, also the reports of the Treas- 
urers of the Fund for the Episcopate, and ofthe Convention. It was 
resolved, that the respective Churches be called on, to state whether 
payments of arrears, or any part thereof, may be expected, and when. 
It was resolved, that the Clerical members be inquired of in regard 
to the Episcopal Fund, whether they have made collections for the 
same during the past year; and what has been the amount of the 
collections made by them. Calls having been made on the Lay 
Deputies, and on the Clergy, agreeably to the two foregoing resolu- 
tions, it was ordered, that the Treasurer of the Convention attend in 
this Church to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, to receive the 
moneys due to the Convention Fund, from the several Churches. 
It was resolved, that the Treasurer of the Convention, with two mem- 
bers of the Body, named by them, be authorized to compromise the 
claims on such Churches as may be in arrears. Respecting the 
Fund for the Episcopate, reports were made by those of the Clergy 
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in whose Churches there had been collections. The subject of a 
Western Theological Seminary was referred to a Committee. The 
Parochial Reports were read. ‘The Committee on the question of a 
Western Seminary having made a report, it was resolved, agreeably 
to the same, Ist, that this Convention concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the last Convention, in regard to the expediency of es- 
tablishing a Theological Seminary in the vicinity of Pittsburg; and 
2dly, that the organization of such a Seminary is not at the present 
time a matter of such urgency as to require immediate legislation ; 
but that it is desirable to effect such an organization, as soon as cir- 
cumstances may warrant the proceeding. A Standing Committee 
and Council of Advice, Deputies to the General Convention, a Com- 
mittee for the supply of vacant congregations, and Treasurers for 
the Fund of the Episcopate, and of the Convention, were elected. 
It was ordered, that 1000 copies of Dr. DeLancey’s Sermon be 
printed for the use of the Convention. An addition to the 18th 
Canon was adopted. It was resolved, that the question of a Branch, 
or Branches of the Theological Seminary, be recommended to the 
consideration of its Trustees. It was resolved, that 750 copies of 
the Journal be printed, under the direction of the Secretary. The 
next Annual Meeting was appointed to be on the 3d Tuesday in 
May, at 6 o’clock, P. M. _— After singing the last four verses of the 
122d Psalm, with Prayer and Benediction by the Bishop, the Con- 
vention adjourned, sine die. 

Tue 47rH ANNuaL Convention.—It was held in St. Peter’s 
and St. James’ Churches, Philadelphia, May the 17th and 18th, 1831. 
There were present, twenty-three Clergymen, beides the two Bish- 
ops, and fifty-one Lay Deputies. The Rev. Dr. DeLancey was 
chosen Secretary, and the Rev. Wm. C. Mead, Assistant Secretary. 
The opening of the business was preceded by Divine Service, in 
which Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. James Depuy, and a 
Charge was delivered by the Bishop, who also administered the Com- 
munion. The Bishop delivered his Annual Address, as did also the 
Assistant Bishop, relating their respective acts in the Episcopacy 
during the last year. ‘There were laid on the table, the minutes of 
the Standing Committee, the report of the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, and that of the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, which 
were read. The Trustees of the General Theological Seminary, 
representing this Diocese, reported that, as instructed by the last 
Convention, they had laid before the Trustees a proposal for the es- 
tablishing of a Branch Seminary, to be located in Pittsburg ; and 
that the Board declined the measure, as inexpedient at present. It 
was resolved, that the Treasurer of the Convention Fund furnish to 
the Secretary, after the Convention shall adjourn, a list of such 
Churches as shall be found in arrears, with the amount, to be pub- 
lished with the Journal. ‘The Parochial Reports were read. There 
was submitted a report of the last Convention of the Diocese of S. 
Carolina, containing a claim, indirectly asserted, to a certain benefit 
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eventually to accrue from the legacy of Frederick Holme, Esq. It 
was now noticed, only so far as respectfully to deny its validity, lest 
silence should be hereafter misconstrued, The Convention ex- 
pressed their approbation of the Charge delivered by the Bishop. 
The Standing Committee and Council of Advice, and Deputies to 
the General Convention, were elected, also ‘Treasurers of the Epis- 
copal Fund, and of the Convention. It was ordered that 1000 cop- 
ies of the Journal and Charge be printed under direction of the Sec- 
retary. It was resolved, that the next Convention be held in St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia, on the 3d Tuesday in May, 1832, at 
6 o’clock, P. M. The Convention then adjourned, after having 
united in singing the last four verses of 122d Psalm, and after the 
Benediction by the Bishop. 

Tue 48TH Annuat Convention.—It was held in St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, 1832, 
There were present twenty-two Clergymen, besides the two Bishops, 
and forty-six Lay Deputies. The Rev. William Cooper Mead, D. D., 
was elected Secretary, the Rev. Dr. DeLancey having declined a 
re-election. Before proceeding to business there was Divine Ser- 
vice ; when then the Rev. Samuel Bowman read Prayers ; and the 
Bishop delivered a Charge and administered the Communion. The 
Bishop delivered his Annual Address, as did the Assistant Bishop, 
relating their respective acts in the Episcopacy during the last year. 
A committee was appointed to inquire and report the number of 
Trustees of the General Theological Seminary, to which this Dio- 
cese is entitled. The Minutes of the Standing Committee and 
Council of Advice were presented, as were the Reports of the 
Treasurers of the Convention, and of the Episcopal Fund. The 
last of those reports was read. An hour was appointed when the 
Clergy should be expected to report, whether they have complied 
with the regulation of the last Convention, by collections for the 
Episcopal Fund, and what has been the amount of such collections. 
A committee was appointed on the subject of Charters for Churches, 
applying to be admitted into Union with the Convention of this 
Diocese. . It was resolved, that the Convention entertain a grateful 
sense of the long-continued and able services of their late Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Dr. DeLancey. The committee appointed to ascer- 
tain the number of Trustees of the General Theological Seminary, 
to which this Diocese is entitled, reported the number to be eleven. 
The Committee on Charters reported that their appointment was not 
in accordance with the provisions of the 15th Canon ; whereupon 
the committee was discharged, and a new committee appointed. 
The Clergy were called on to report their collections for the Epis- 
copal Fuad ; thirteen reported their collections and the amounts. 
The Parochial Reports were read. A committee was appointed to 
prepare and report a form of Parochial Report, to be hereafter used 
in this Diocese. The Committee to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of appropriating a portion of the Convention Fund toward de- 
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fraying the expenses of the Clergy in attending the Convention, 
made a report, which, after amendment, was adopted, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. The com- 
mittee to whom was referred the subject of Charters, made a report 
in favor of sundry Churches, which was accepted. The committee 
appointed to prepare the form of a Parochial Report, presented a 
form, which was accepted, and the Secretary was directed to have 
the same printed on the circular, which he is required to send to the 
Clergy and the Vestries, one month before the annual Convention, 
with a request that the form be filled up, and handed or sent to the 
Bishop, to be read at the Annual Convention next ensuing. A com- 
mittee was appointed to report to the next Convention, on the sub- 
ject of a proposed revision of the 6th of the revised Regulations. 
A Standing Committee and Council of Advice, Deputies to the Gen- 
eral Convention, a committee for the supply of vacant Congrega- 
tions, and ‘Treasurers of the Episcopal Fund, and the Convention 
Fund, were elected. A committee was appointed to draft, in con- 
currence with the Bishop, in accordance with the 17th Canon, a 
Report of the State of the Church in this Diocese, to be presented 
to the General Convention. A resolution was passed regulating the 
distribution of the Convention Fund. It was resolved in further- 
ance of a resolution of the Convention in May, 1825, recommend- 
ing to the Vestries throughout the State, to avail themselves in favor 
of their Clergy, of the benefit to be obtained for their families, from 
the funds of the Society for the widows and children of deceased 
Clergymen ; to direct the Standing Committee to confer with that 
Corporation, to ascertain if there should be consent to the measure, 
on what terms the benefit will be granted, and to report to the next 
Convention. It was ordered that 750 copies of the Journal, and 
1000 copies of the Charge, be printed under the direction of the 
Secretary. It was resolved that the next Annual Convention be held 
in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, on the 3d Tuesday in May, at 
6 o’clock, P. M. The session ended with singing the last four 
verses of the 122d Psalm, and with the Benediction by the Bishop. 

Tue 497TH ANNuAL Convention.—It was held in St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of May, 1833. There 
were present thirty Clergymen, besides the two Bishops, and fifty- 
five Lay Deputies. The Rev. William C. Mead, D. D., was unan- 
imously chosen Secretary. The business of the session was prece- 
ded by Divine Service,in which the Rev. Levi Bull read Prayers. A 
Charge was delivered by the Assistant Bishop, and the Bishop ad- 
ministered the Communion. The two Bishops delivered their An- 
nual Addresses, relating their acts in the Episcopacy during the 
last year. It was resolved, that the Rev. Robert Davis, a member 
of former Conventions, is entitled to a seat in this Convention, as a 
Clergyman in infirm health. In consequence of the report of a 
Committee appointed by the last Convention, on the 6th of the re- 
vised Regulations, it was resolved that the same be altered, by strik- 
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ing from the first line, the words “ enjoined as the duty of,” and in- 
serting instead thereof the words “ recommended to,” and that the 
4th section be repealed. A committee was appointed on the sub- 
ject of a resolution of the last Convention, appropriating a portion 
of the Convention Fund towards defraying the expenses of the 
Clergy in attending the Convention of the Diocese. A committee 
was appointed to inquire into the practicability of devising some 
method for defraying the expenses of the Assistant Bishop in his 
Diocesan visitations. ‘There was laid before the Convention, from 
the Trustees of the Episcopal Fund, an assignment made by the 
residuary legatees of the late Paul Sieman, Esq., of a eertificate for 
500 dollars, in the said fund. ‘The thanks of the Convention were 
voted to the residuary legatees for their liberal donation. ‘There 
was laid before the Convention, for their adoption or for their rejec- 
tion, from the Secretary of the late General Convention, certain 
proposals of that body, in reference to the Book of Common Prayer. 
A committee was appointed to examine and report on Charters of 
Churches on the table, in order to the admission of those Churches. 
‘There were presented the Minutes of the Standing Committee, and 
the accounts of the Treasurers of the Convention Fund and of the 
Episcopal Fund. A report was read froma Minute of the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Committee, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
last Convention. ‘The Parochial Reports were read. ‘The Com- 
mittee on new Churches reported in favor of certain Churches, 
which were accordingly admitted. The committee appointed to in- 
quire into the right of the Rev. Cyrus Jacobs to a seat in this Con- 
vention, reported in his favor, which report was accepted. There 
was laid before the Convention, the report of acommittee appointed 
by the Standing Committee, to carry into effect a resolution of the 
State Convention, relative to the Corporation for the relief of the 
widows and children of deceased Clergymen. The report stated 
that it is expedient to recommend to the Society, certain alterations 
in their fundamental laws. On the effecting of this, the report sanc- 
tions the subscriptions of Vestries and of individuals. The report 
was adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to communicate it to 
the said Corporation. It was resolved, that until the next stated 
Convention, the expenses of the Assistant Bishop, on Episcopal 
visitations, not exceeding $250, be paid out of the Convention Fund. 
A committee was appointed to receive applications of Clergymen 
for mileage, and to apportion the money appointed for that purpose. 
It was resolved, that the Convention cordially approve of the Dio- 
cesan Sunday School Society, of Pennsylvania, and recommend it 
to the favorable regard and coéperation of all the members of the 
Church. Messrs. Hale and Gormly were appointed te receive dues, 
in behalf of the Treasurer of the Convention Fund. It was re- 
solved, that there be printed 750 copies of the Journal of this Con- 
vention. A committee was appointed to examine the account of 
arrearages due to the Convention Fund, with power to remit or to 
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compromise with the delinquent Churches. It was resolved, that 
1000 copies of the Constitution and Canons be printed. It was re- 
solved, that the Treasurer of the Convention be authorized and di- 
rected to pay the expenses of the Deputies to the late General Con- 
vention. It was resolved, that the next Convention be held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, in this city. Deputies to the General Conven- 
tion, a Standing Committee and Council of Advice, a Committee on 
the supply of vacant Congregations, and Treasurers of the Episco- 
pal and Conventional Funds, were elected. ‘The session was ended 
with the singing of the last four verses of the 122d Psalm, and with 
the Benediction by the Bishop. 

Tue 50Ts Annuat Convention.—It was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, on the 20th, the 21st, and the 22dof May, 1834. 
There were present, besides the two Bishops, thirty-six Clergy- 
men, and seventy Lay Deputies. The Rev. William C. Mead, D. D., 
was unanimously chosen Secretary, and the Rev. R. A. Henderson, 
Assistant Secretary. The business of the Convention was prece- 
ded by Divine Service, in which the Rev. Samuel A. McCoskry and 
the Rev. George E. Emlen read Prayers; and a Charge was de- 
livered by the Bishop, who also administered the Communion. There 
were present, besides the two Bishops, thirty-seven Clergymen, and 
sixty-two Lay Deputies. The Bishop and the Assistant Bishop de- 
livered their respective Addresses, detailing their acts in the Episco- 
pacy. A committee was appointed to examine and report on cer- 
tain presented charters, with a view of admitting their respective 
Churches into Union. A resolution was moved and unanimously 
adopted, expressive of the regret of the Convention for the decease 
of the Rev. Dr. Montgomery. ‘The Parochial Reports were read. 
The committee appointed by the last Convention respecting arreara- 
ges due on the Convention Fund, made a report, which was acted 
on. A committee was appointed to take the place and prosecute 
the objects of the former committee. A resolve was passed ap- 
probatory of the formation of the Prayer Book Society. The Sec- 
retary presented the minutes of the Standing Committee, and the 
accounts of the Treasurers of the Convention and the Episcopal 
Funds. There were elected a Standing Committee, Deputies to the 
General Convention, a Committee on the supply of vacant Con- 
gregations, a Treasurer of the Convention, and a ‘Treasurer of the 
Episcopal Fund. Sundry Churches incorporated agreeably to the 
requisitions of the Canons, were received into Union. In conse- 
quence of the frequent dissolution of the pastoral connection of 
the Clergy with their congregations, in a great measure to be 
attributed to the inadequate provision for the support of the Clergy, 
it was earnestly recommended to the several congregations in 
the Diocese to adopt measures for the obtaining of glebes and 
parsonage houses for the use of their respective ministers, in 
addition to the promised stipends. ‘The Secretary was directed to 
send a copy of the recommendation to the Wardens and Vestries of 
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parishes, as he may think expedient. It was resolved that the Sec- 
retary be directed, aided by a committee of two persons, to cause 
500 copies of the Constitution and Canons to be printed ; and that 
fifty copies be bound for the use of the Convention. A committee 
was appointed to take into consideration the 4th article of the Con- 
stitution, and report to the next stated Convention whether any, and 
if any, what alteration ought to be made therein. A committee was 
appointed to consider of measures for the supply of the deficiency 
of the Convention Fund for the present year, and to ensure regu- 
larity of contributions to it in future. It was resolved that the next 
Convention be held in St. Andrew’s Church in this city. The Con- 
vention then united in singing the last four verses of the 122d 
Psalm, when, after Prayer and Benediction by the Bishop, the Con- 
vention adjourned, sine die. 





EARLY CHURCH IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The following letter was written by one of the most faithful and 
industrious clergymen that North Carolina ever had. He possessed, 
in an unlimited degree, the love and confidence of Bishop Ravens- 
croft, as letters from the Bishop, now in my possession, will show. 

The letter is curious, as presenting the singular fact of ordination 
among the Lutherans, with an express reservation of the right on 
the part of the ordained to attach himself to the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, should the providence of God ever af- 
ford him an opportunity. The field of Mr. Miller’s labors was 
among the mountains in the Western part of the State, and there, 
with immense labor, he acted the part of a pioneer. The correction 
of an error of fact occurs in the letter respecting Mr. Pettigrew, the 
first Bishop ever elected in North Carolina, and one of the first of 
her native clergy. He was elected in 1794, and Bishop White, in 
his Memoirs, states that the Convention of North Carolina applied 
for his consecration ; that Mr. Pettigrew set off to attend the Gene- 
ral Convention, but was unable to reach Philadelphia in time, and 
therefore abandoned the journey. The Bishop conjectured that the 
death of Mr. Pettigrew soon after, prevented further action. (Bp. 
White’s Memoirs, p. 172.) 

Mr. Miller however states, that Mr. Pettigrew had another reason 
for not seeking consecration, and the probability is on the side of Mr. 
Miller’s opinion, because he had the information on which he formed 
it, from Mr. Pettigrew himself. F. L. H. 


Mary’s Grove, Argit 15ru, 1830, Burke Co., N. C. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir :— 
Your circular came safe to my hand some weeks since. Its sub- 
ject is one upon which information must be desirable, and I hope 
will be gratifying to the whole Church in the United States of 
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America. As tothe very small congregation where I now live, 
that is, St. Andrews, it was not organized until the year 1821. Since 
that time, no event that is worthy of public notice, has taken place ; 
a lot of two acres of land was given by Mr. Thomas Fleming, 
where the building stands, which is merely a long house fitted up 
for temporary use. There is also a lot of two acres given by John 
Perkins, Esq., on John’s river, where they are building achapel. At 
the time when the congregation was organized, and for many years 
anterior to that event, my public labors were principally devoted to 
Christ Church, in Rowan county, and St. Michael’s in Iredell, and 
occasionally at Salisbury. The organization of the congregations 
in both these places, arose, in some measure at least, from my insipid 
labors amongst them for upwards of thirty years before their regular 
union with the Church inthis Diocese. ‘The former was organized 
as a congregation during my connection with the Lutheran Synod ; 
the latter, that is, St. Luke’s, in Salisbury, by our lamented and 
venerated Father in God, Bishop Ravenscroft. I will state some 
facts respecting both, in the sequel. But the first congregation with 
which I formed any official connection in this section of our coun- 
try, was that of Whitehaven, comprehending Whitehaven and 
the lower and upper Smyrna, in the county of Lincoln, in the year 
1786. They were chiefly emigrants from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, who had settled that section of the State. They were 
a mixed people, Germans, English, Irish, and some Scots originally, 
but at that time a very destitute people of any regular religious in- 
struction. My first essay in that capacity was with the Methodists, 
who then professed to be members of the Episcopal Church, and 
being by nature of a sanguine and enthusiastical temperament, much 
of their system, at that period of my life, and feelings, was congen- 
ial enough. But in the year 1784, Dr. Coke passing through that 
section of Virginia where | then lived, I rode with him to a confer- 
ence in Franklin county, in this State. Our chief conversation 
during the time I was with him, which was for some weeks, was on 
the subject of organizing what they call their Episcopal Church, on 
which we could not agree, as the idea was early and deeply fixed 
in my mind, and I may truly say my conscience, that the Apostoli- 
cal succession must ever descend and continue unbroken with the 
Church of God. And however inconsistent with this assertion 
some of my subsequent conduct may appear to be, yet at this mo- 
ment I am certain that it is the truth. Notwithstanding my dissat- 
isfaction with their avowed schism in forming themselves into a 
separate communion, I continued with them through the year 1785, 
in what was called the Tar River circuit, where, in some measure, I 
lost my health, for the recovery of which 1 came up into this sec- 
tion of country, early in 1786, where I have remained. During my 
continuance with them, I must say, that they always treated me with 
respect, and at this time, 1 mean 1786, when I withdrew myself 
from any connection with them, they publicly declared that they had 
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no charge against me whatever, but that it was my own voluntary 
act, in consequence of my disapprobation of their conduct and rules. 
In this situation [ stood when the people of Whitehaven applied to 
me to take charge of them asa congregation, merely as a lay reader. 
The most of them and their forefathers were, and had been, members 
of the Episcopal Church ; as for myself, 1 was born and brought up 
until my fifteenth year, in what was then called in Scotland, the 
Jacobite Episcopal Church, under the ministry of the then venera- 
ble Bishop Rail, who was, when I left my native land, upwards of 
eighty years old ; and notwithstanding my age and separation from 
my family at that period of my life, and the consequences of our Revo- 
lutionary War, rendered my opportunities of acquiring correct in- 
formation on her just claims to a divine and Apostolical institution, 
small and few indeed, yet the impression made on my mind of its 
truth was unconquerable. Under these impressions and circum- 
stances, it was very natural for both parties to agree in their resolu- 
tion of adhering to the Church. With this resolution to be binding on 
both, I agreed to become their public reader, to catechise their child- 
ren, and even to bury their dead. A congregation was organized, 
church wardens and a vestry were chosen, and application made to 
the General Assembly for an incorporation. Prayer Books were 
not then to be got; we had a few of the English ones, and I procured 
two of the first edition from Philadelphia, and I had a catechism 
printed at Salisbury, to which I added an explanation of the two 
Covenants, and the Feasts and Fasts of the Church, with some reli- 
gious terms not generally known. The most of the congregation 
were under the necessity of receiving the sacraments from the hand 
of a Lutheran minister, who lived in the vicinity, especially baptism. 
With him I formed an intimate acquaintance, and in consequence of 
that, with his ministerial brethren, who lived in the adjacent counties 
of Rowan, Guilford, and Randolph. Their congregations were at 
that time in a very declining state, and overrun by impostors as- 
suming the ministerial office without any regular authority whatso- 
ever. To remedy these evils, they pressed me with the plea of ne- 
cessity, to accept of ordination from their hands, and mentioned that 
the Rev. Dr. Pilmour, of Philadelphia, had done so in the time of 
the Revolutionary War. There is now and was then, a considerable 
number of Presbyterian clergy in this section, andthe most of them 
with whom I had any intimacy recommended the same course, and 
the congregation earnestly urged me to accept of it, and that they 
would be perfectly satisfied with my ministrations. In short, as I 
thought then, and as I do now think, contrary to my own better sen- 
timents, I consented to receive Ordination from them, not as a Luthe- 
ran minister, but as an Episcopalian! And in the letters of Orders 
that they gave me at the time, they bound me to be subject to the 
discipline and rules of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States of America. In my administering the Ordinances 
and Offices, I paid as strict an attention to the Rubrics as circum- 
stances and situations would admit. 
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In the year 1803, at the request of the congregation and the Lu- 
theran ministry and their congregations, and after several consulta- 
tions held for the purpose, a Convention met in Salisbury, and 
formed an Union, and a Constitution, which was adopted, the leading 
features of which were copied from the General Constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, drawn by myself. Under this Con- 
stitution we acted until the year 1818; and our success in intro- 
ducing order and regularity throughout our charges, and in extending 
their boundaries, was far beyond any expectation entertained by us at 
its commencement. This was the situation in which I was placed 
when it pleased the great Head of the Church of God, in His mercy, 
to revive her long-declining and almost obliterated cause in this 
State. The beloved and Rev. Adam Empie, who was then the 
Rector of St. James’ Church in Wilmington, in this State, and one 
of the honored and principal instruments, under God, of that blessed, 
and I may say, glorious work, had in that year, 1818, entered into a 
correspondence with me on the subjects of my standing in the 
Church, and of the state of religion in this section of the country. 
To him I stated my real situation, and that of the people then under 
my care, and my and their connection with the Lutherans. ‘This 
union was, from first to last, only our own individual acts. The 
Church was not, and could not be, in any sense responsible for them 
or their consequences. And, at the time when I was ordained by 
them, I had expressly reserved my right and liberty with those under 
my care, to return and unite in full, and without any impediment, with 
the bosom of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whenever it should 
please God to revive her in this State, and this was inserted in my 
letters of Ordination given by them. And by the spirit, terms, and 
obligation of our union, they were bound to forward this object to 
the utmost of their ability. Had this been done, I have every rea- 
son to believe, that the state and prospects of both the Lutherans 
and the Episcopalians, would have been in this seetion of the coun- 
try far more promising than they are. However, it surely teaches 
us this useful and important lesson, how vain, if not absurd, the 
wide-spread delusion of the present day is, “that the success- 
ful attempt of amalgamating the different sects, creeds, order, and 
worship of all those who call themselves Christians, will, or can 
produce that union and unity of Faith and practice enjoined by the 
sure word of God.” Of this, under the most favorable circumstances 
that perhaps may ever again occur, | have had full proof. And it 
furnishes us with an experimental demonstration, how impossible it 
is to attempt, in any degree, a compromise with error, schism, or 
heresy, without injuring the truth. And it shows us, at the same time, 
the necessity of a candid and manly adherence to the Apostolical 
institutions of our beloved Church. It was in this, that I, alas, 
failed in an important duty, due alike to my God and Saviour, to his 
holy Church, and myself; but neither sorrow nor lamentation will 
recover the ground that has been lost to the Episcopal cause in this 
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section of the country, in consequence of that fatal error of mine. 
For although my motives were then as pure, and my love and vene- 
ration as ardent and strong in behalf of that cause, as they are at 
this day, when matured with increase of years and experience; yet 
so it was, that the natural temperament of my mind, and the affec- 
tions and feelings of my heart, and to my shame and sorrow I have 
to add, that no small degree of public applause expressed in favor 
of so liberal minded a man, had their fatal influence in leading me into 
that unhappy error. And all that I can now hope for, or expect from 
it, is, to stand as a beacon to warn my brethren from approaching the 
fatal rock. 

The only motive that has induced me to obtrude thus on your 
time and patience, this imperfect outline of facts, is of a twofold na- 
ture: lst, The impossibility of my being able to give you any just 
idea of the insipid means by which the germ of Episcopacy was 
kept alive for so long a period of privation, and where so many 
circumstances were combined for its destruction, in this remote and 
destitute region. 2d, The earnest request of our beloved, venerated, 
and much lamented Diocesan, that 1 would leave some record of the 
circumstances by which I had been seduced into the unhappy er- 
rors into which [ had been drawn, even contrary to the convictions 
of my own mind, impressed upon it from my earliest recollections, 
as an admonition and warning to my brethren and their successors. 
And should you join in opinion with him, that any notice of.it would 
have a beneficial influence of that kind, I know of no way that 
that influence would be better promoted, than by your taking such 
notice of it, as you may deem necessary to that end. Should that 
be the case, and should you deem any further information necessary, 
on any of the particulars mentioned, let me know it, and it shall be 
forwarded. 

I shall now confine myself to three objects, as far as they are 
known to me: Ist, The state of the Church in this State before the 
Revolutionary War. 2d, During the period of that war; and, 3d, 
Since that period—and what may be defective in either of these 
particulars, I hope will be forwarded by others from this Diocese. 
The first item that I possess on the first particular, is copied from a 
note annexed to a sermon preached before the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in the parish Church of St. 
Mary-Le-bow, on February 19th, 1768, by the Right Rev. John 
Lord Bishop Lincoln. “ That in North Carolina, the late Governor 
Dobbs informed the society, in his letter dated March 29th, 1764, 
that there were then but six Clergymen in that province, although 
there were twenty-nine parishes, and each parish contained a whole 
county.” That was 66 years ago. Inthe same note it is stated, 
“ that in the province of New Jersey there are twenty-one churches 
and congregations, and eleven of these are entirely destitute of a 
minister, and there are but five Clergymen to do the duties of the 
other ten.” In Pennsylvania, including the lower counties, the case 
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is similar. In the city of Philadelphia, there are three churches 
and congregations, and but two Clergymen ; in the rest of the pro- 
vince the number of churches is twenty-six, and that of the Clergy 
but seven.” ‘This note is extracted by the Bishop from an appeal to 
the public in behalf of the Church of England in America, by Dr. 
Thomas Chandler, printed in New York, 1767, page 35. In the 
year 1768 the said Society had in their employment in what is now 
the United States, 71 missionaries; in New Hampshire two, in 
Massachusetts nine, in Rhode Island four, in Connecticut seven- 
teen, in New York nine, in New Jersey ten, in Pennsylvania 
eleven, in North Carolina seven, in Georgia two—in all, 71. Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina are not included, because the 
Clergy there were not sent by the said Society, but by the Bishop 
of London or the Church of England. I am in the possession of 
the names and stations of those that were then in the other States. 
In North Carolina there was at that time the Rev. Mr. Earl, mis- 
sionary in Chowan county, N. C.; the Rev. Mr. Stuart, Beaufort 
county ; the Rev. Mr. Reed, in Craven county; the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nett, in Brunswick county, and the Rev. Messrs. Cupples, Stuart, 
and Cramp, to be placed in such parishes as his Excellency Gov. 
Tryon should please to appoint. This was about seven years before 
the Revolutionary War. Between this time and that event, the Rev. 
Mr. Charles Pettigrew and the Rev. Mr. Blount went to England 
and received ordination. ‘There were, prior to the year 1768, two 
churches and congregations in Halifax county, in this State, under 
the pastoral charge of the Rev. Mr. Burges, whose earthly remains 
lie interred in one of the churches, and was succeeded either before 
or during the Revolutionary War, by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, who also 
lived and died with them. 

Subsequently to the year 1768, the Rev. Mr. Draig came to Salis- 
bury in Rowan county, which was then St. Luke’s Parish, and so 
far succeeded as to be able to have a small chapel erected in what is 
called the Jersey Settlement, about nine or ten miles east of Salis- 
bury. But the opposition made to his settlement as Rector of that 
Parish, by the Presbyterians, was so very rancorous as to raise great 
animosity in their minds against all his endeavors to that end—they 
being by far the most numerous body, having then several large con- 
gregations well organized in the adjacent counties, and one of them 
in the vicinity of Salisbury. I well remember an anecdote told to 
me on the subject by Dr. Newman, John Cowan, Sen’r, in their life- 
time, and indeed by several others in the vicinity of Salisbury, some 
of whom may yet be living. “That on Easter Monday, when an 
election, according to the then law of the Province, was to be held 
for the purpose of electing Vestrymen, the Presbyterians set up can- 
didates of their own persuasion and elected them, not with any de- 
sign either to serve or act as Vestrymen, but merely to prevent the 
Episcopalians from electing such as would have done so.” This 
caused much bitter animosity to spring up between the parties, and so, 
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much discouraged the Rev. gentleman. Perhaps the approach of the 
Revolutionary War had its influence also ; but be that as it may, after 
a four years’ fruitless effort to organize an Episcopal congregation in 
this section, he left it as he found it, without any. I find also from 
the abstracts of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the following: “ ‘That Governor Tryon, in his letter 
to the Society, dated April 30th, 1767, favors them with an account 
of the state of religion in the Province, and the number and destina- 
tion of the several ministers settled in it, and observes with pleasure 
that religion was making a very regular progress. He recommends 
the greatest caution in the choice of gentlemen sent over as minis- 
ters in this province, where the inhabitants are strict inquisitors into 
the moral characters and behavior of the Clergy, and that they will 
attach but little esteem, and do but little good, if their lives are not 
truly exemplary, and agreeable to their profession. ‘The Society’s 
Missionary in Brunswick county, in his letter dated August 22d, 
1767, writes, that from June 24th, 1766, to June 24th, 1767, he had 
baptized 149 white children and 9 adults, 18 negro children and 
12 adults, in all 188; that in the course of the year he rode 1,400 
miles to the out parts of the Parish, besides occasional journeys in 
neighboring Parishes to preach and baptize on week days ; that nine 
times in the year he preached at the Boundary House, situated at 
boundary line between the two Carolinas, where there was a large 
congregation, then tolerably acquainted with the Liturgy, which at 
his first coming they were totally ignorant of.” In addition to this, 
the Rev. Mr. Micklejohn came into North Carolina in the train of 
Governor Tryon, and was by him placed in St. Matthew’s Parish, 
Orange County, and lived in Hillsborough, where a Church was 
built, and remained standing through the Revolutionary War. Soon 
after the commencement of which, he removed into Granville Co., 
where he lived to a very old age. So that it is evident that near 
the commencement of that war, or a short time before, there were 
then in North Carolina at least eleven or twelve Episcopal Clergy- 
men. 

Thus, in my very imperfect manner, I have stated what I know 
of the state of the Church before the Revolution ; but I have no doubt 
that much additional and useful information on the subject might yet 
be obtained, by procuring the abstracts of the Anniversary Meetings 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
That Society was incorporated in June, 1701 ; and as the Rev. Dr. 
Milnor, of New York, is at this time in London, either the abstracts 
or copies of them could easily be obtained. 

As to the period during the Revolutionary War, we still know less 
of the real state of the Church. Various circumstances took place 
during that tempestuous season, that operated to her prejudice. The 
Missionaries who were her ministers were all or most of them 
Englishmen or Britons, and in a great measure dependent on the 
Society I have so often referred to, and from which they received 
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fifty pounds sterling annually each. The oath they had taken at 
their ordination no doubt had its influence also ; but be that as it may, 
few of them took an active part in our struggle. The Rev. Mr. 
Cupples was an exception in this case, for he took a warm and ac- 
tive part in our cause, as did Messrs. Pettigrew and Blount. These 
Rev. gentlemen were both natives of the State. Indeed, the Revo- 
Jution itself, like all other wars, had a tendency to weaken and im- 
pair both moral and religious obligation and principle ; and the Cler- 
gy, for the want of the means of any thing like a regular support 
for themselves or their families, were under the necessity of turning 
their attention to some other pursuit, to enable them to procure the 
means of subsistence. Thus a wide door was opened for the en- 
trance of the various sects who had and were daily springing up, to 
spread their schisms and errors far and wide, many of whom op- 
posed the Church with a bitter spirit and warm zeal, so that at the 
close of the war the prospects of the Church were at a low ebb in- 
deed. Still there were at least four of her ministers who had re- 
mained sieady at their posts, ever ready to administer her ordinances 
and consolation to all who applied for them, at their hands. These 
were the Rev. Messrs. Pettigrew, Cuppels, Blount and Micklejohn ; 
perhaps also the Rev. Mr. Taylor, in Halifax, but of that I am not cer- 
tain. Seed was yet left, and a few praying Simeons and Annas yet re- 
mained. In this gloomy situation the Church in this State remained 
until the year 1790, when an abortive attempt was made by her few 
remaining children and friends to revive their drooping spirits. In 
that year a Convention was by them appointed to meet at Tarborough, 
on the 12th day of November, which met accordingly. The Rev. Mr. 
Micklejohn was chosen President, and John Norwood, Esq., Secre- 
tary. ‘They passed several resolves, with a view to organize an An- 
nual Convention of the Clergy and Laity of the Episcopal Church 
in this State. They appointed Deputies to represent them in the 
next General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, to be held at New York in Sept., 1792; 
also a Standing Committee for the Church in this State, &c. This 
was the first public effort of the Episcopal Church in North Caro- 
lina, after the Revolution, to recover her former standing. ‘The first 
Convention, it is true, had resolved that there should be an annual 
meeting in each year thereafter, yet such was the apathy at this time, 
that for the two subsequent years no Convention met ; but during this 
interval the Rev. Dr. Halling, of Newbern, had applied to the Stand- 
ing Committee and obtained from them the credentials necessary to 
his ordination, and was in consequence ordained by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Madison, of Virginia, and succeeded the Rev. Dr. Cutting, 
as the Rector of Christ’s Church, Newbern. The Rev. James L. 
Wilson of the Clergy, and Dr. John Leigh of the Laity, proceeded 
to New York, as Deputies to attend the session of the General Con- 
vention; but before they reached that city, the session was closed. 
A committee of it was still sitting, to arrange the proceedings of 
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the Convention for publication, to whom they delivered their creden- 
tials, and it was supposed both by them and us, that the Church in 
this State would then have been admitted into union with the Gen- 
eral Convention ; but that was not the case. In the year 1793, by 
the exertions of a few leading members, another Convention met at 
Tarborough, Nov. 21st, of which the Rev. James L. Wilson was 
chosen President, and Wm. Clements, Esq., Secretary. The meet- 
ing was but partially attended, and the principal business done by 
them was merely the appointing another meeting to be held on the 
last Wednesday in May, 1794, at Tarborough, to take into consid- 
eration the state of the Church in this Diocese, and of electing a 
Bishop for the same. Of this, a general notice was published, and 
from them I received a certificate of my appointment as a member 
of the Standing Committee of this State, and a request to attend 
the Convention ; with which I complied, and took with me a repre- 
sentative of the Laity of Whitehaven Parish, who represented the 
Parish in the Convention. The Rev. Charles Pettigrew was chosen 
President, and William Clements, Esq., Secretary. The Clerical 
members were the Rev. Mr. Pettigrew, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, the 
Rev. Mr. Blount, the Rev. Dr. Halling, the Rev. Mr. ——, a gen- 
tleman from Murphysboro’, whose name I do not remember, and 
myself. The Rev. Mr. Micklejohn was not present. The result of 
this session was the election of the Rev. Charles Pettigrew to be 
Bishop of the Diocese of North Carolina. He was opposed in 
sentiment to the election at that time, as premature, and informed me 
then, and afterwards, that his principal object in consenting to it was 
to prevent the sacred and holy office from being conferred on an im- 
proper person, and this well accounts for his never making any ap- 
plication for consecration.* It is a melancholy reflection for me to 
be obliged to say, that no beneficial effects resulted from all these 
efforts to revive the spirit and cause of Episcopacy in the State of 
North Carolina. Yet such was the fact. They were by no means 
commensurate with the wishes and hopes of its real friends, for 
the prospect rather became more dense in gloom. One great 
cause of which, was the wide spread spirit of infidelity which, du- 
ring this period, had reached its grand climax in this State, and had 
infected almost all grades and classes of society. Not afew of those 
who had professed themselves to be, and whose forefathers were the 
children and real friends of the Episcopal Church, were to be found 
in the front ranks of this horrid phalanx. I may add to this, that Mr. 
McDougal proved to be an impostor, which had a very pernicious in- 
fluence on the minds of many who were friendly to the cause of the 
Church, in that opulent section of the State. He was then living in 
Halifax, and had the charge of the two congregations that had formerly 
been under the care of the Rev. Messrs. Burges and Taylor. This 
furnished the adversaries of that cause with a very specious weapon 





* See Rev. Dr. Hawks’ introductory note. 
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against it, which they were but too ready to wield with all their force, 
so that under the pressure of these complicated difficulties, our won- 
der will cease that the efforts of the few remaining friends of the 
Episcopal Church in this State had so little effect, and that a decli- 
nation, instead of a revival, took place. The Clergy were not only 
discouraged and dispirited, but were obliged, in most cases, to turn 
their attention to other objects, in order to procure the necessaries of 
life. ‘Twenty-three years, the stream of time rolled along, and no 
star appeared in any quarter of our horizon, to cheer the gloom that 
had enveloped our hopes and our spirits. From 1794 to 1817, all was 
dark and dreary, yet the great Redeemer had not forgot his gracious 
promise, “that the gates of hell shall never prevail against His 
Church.” It was then that the day-star from on high visited us in 
mercy ; when two heaven-sent heralds of the everlasting Gospel 
came to Wilmington and Fayetteville in this State, and there laid the 
foundation of the restoration of the Episcopal Church and cause in 
North Carolina.* From that period the Journals of our Conventions 
will be your safest guide as to her progress. Here! would offer an 
apology, if I had room, for the mingled and mixed manner in which the 
few facts known to me of the state of the Church, are here arranged, 
but as that is not the case, I must subscribe myself, your very sin- 
cere friend, and, I humbly hope, affectionate brother in the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Chrisi, 
Rozsert Jounstone MILier. 





* Rey. Adam Empie, Wilmington ; Rey. Bethel Judd, Fayetteville. 
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Art. VIII—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Docrrine or THe Cuurcu or Enatanp, as to the Effects of Baptism in 
the case of Infants. With an Appendix, containing the Baptismal Services of 
Luther and the Nuremberg and Cologne Liturgies. By William Goode, M. A. 
F. S. A., Rector of St. Antholin, London. New York: Stanford & Swords, 
1850. 8vo. pp. 562. New Haven: A. C. Heitmann. 


The object of Mr. Goode, in this volume, appears to be to show that a certain 
view concerning the effects of Infant Baptism, cannot be affirmed as the neces- 
doctrine of the English Church, because such a view is inconsistent with the 
private opinions of the men by whom the Formularies of that Church were 
adopted or prepared. In other words, that the English Reformers were Cal- 
vinists, and therefore could not have held that Grace is given in all cases of In- 
fant Baptism. This we take to be the — of the writer, throughout the 
562 pages of this large octavo volume. It would be difficult, we think, to prove 
that any class of divines in the English Church, has ever held such a baptismal 
theory as that which he combats. All Church of England theologians would 
deny, that such a “ New Birth” as Mr. Gorham holds to, is effected in Baptism. 
It would be a difficult, we imagine, to reconcile his own acknowledgment 
of the salvability of all baptized infants of true believers, such infants dying in 
infancy, with extreme opinions largely entertained during the fifty years after 
Edward VI. The historical fact is, that very strong opinions respecting the doc- 
trine of the divine sovereignty and decrees, were current throughout a great 
part of the Western Church, subsequently to the times of Augustine. Augustine 
spent the better part of his life in opposing Pelagianism. He became the oracle 
of the more devout Orders of the Romish Church, among whom ary cg the 
Reformation sprang up. In England, especially after the return of the Marian 
exiles, these views were pushed to a violent extreme, reaching toa limited 
Atonement ; the irresistibility of Grace ; the reprobation of the non-elect, é&c., 
é&e.; an extreme which even then found vigorous remonstrants ; and which natu- 
rally prepared the way for the doctrinal reaction, a half century afterward, in the 
times of Laud. Meanwhile the Baptismal Formularies remained essentially un- 
changed. The Sacrament of Baptism stood forth, in the English and Continental, 
as in the earlier Liturgies, the Sacrament of Regeneration. The English Re- 
formers did not construct a new Baptismal Service ; but took the ancient Offices 
as their guide; nor was the question ever raised as to the admissibility of all 
infants to this Sacrament. e Catechism, and the Order for Confirmation, were 
framed in harmony with the same ancient teaching. 

In the —_ and growth of modern systems of divinity, to which the wri- 
tings of the Schoolmen in the outset contributed not a little, the doctrine of Re- 
generation became a subject of vigorous controversy ; and there are, at this day, 
several distinct senses in which it is strenuously held. Thus, 

ist. Regeneration is regarded as nearly synonymous with sanctification ; it is 
held that this is effected in and by Baptism ; that this Sacrament not only extin. 
guishes the guilt and power of original sin, but also creates positive holiness of 
character. The Romanists hold very nearly this view; but we know of no Eng- 
lish —e who teach it, although individuals have employed very strong and 
unguarded language. 

2d. Regeneration is regarded as a change of relations, from a state of nature 
to the ~~ of Grace, whereby the subjects become “members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven ;” as affirming the 


remission of original sin, and in the case of adults, also remission of actual trans- 
ion ; and as attended by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, not only effecting these 
efits, but also conferring power to overcome the infection remaining in the 
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regenerate, and enabling them ever after to live a godly and Christian life. This 
Regeneration is also held to be effected by the Holy Spirit in Baptism, and hence 
is sometimes called Spiritual Regeneration. The great mass of the best authorities 
in the English Church support substantially this view, or use language essentially 
in harmony with it. Individuals would, however, employ language more or less 
strong, ia defining terms. 

3d. Regeneration is spoken of as of two kinds, Baptismal and Moral; the 
former as little more than a change of outward state or relations; the latter as 
of wholly a spiritual nature, having no necessary connection with the former in 
respect either to time or degree. 

4th. There remains stili another view of Regeneration, that which considers it 
as wholly of a moral character, and as having no relation to, or dependence upon, 
the Sacrament of Baptism. In this sense the term is now employed by Puritan 
writers generally ; and is sometimes so employed in popular language by Church- 
men, though always incoherently. 

It is worthy of special aiadh we again observe, that the Baptismal Formu- 
laries, both of ancient and modern times, have always agreed in connecting Re- 
generation with the Sacrament of Baptism. Nor does their language, in this re- 
spect, seem to us to go one whit beyond the very letter of the New Testament ; 
and yet it is equally clear that the Holy Scriptures invariably recognize, as evi- 
dences of the New Birth, the actual exercise of Repentance, Faith, Love, Obe- 
dience, and all other Christian graces. 

In respect to Infant Baptism, where alone the chief difficulties have arisen, 
the two extremes of error seem to us to have been, either in failing to recognize 
the gift of the Holy Spirit conferred in that Sacrament ; or, in ascribing to Bap- 
tism, an agency, and results, which conflict with the necessary laws of moral ac- 
countability, with almost universal experience and observation, and with the 
whole practical scope ani tenor of God's Holy Word. If Baptismreally accom- 
plishes all that is sometimes ascribed to it, the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, and of all Liturgies, ancient and modern, may conceivably become, nay, 
ought to become unmeaning language. Indeed, the theory that, in {nfant Baptism, 
the Holy Spirit, instead of the remitting, enabling, prompting, and codperating gift 
then imparted—a gift, which, in the language of Hooker, “ giveth to the powers 
of the soul their first disposition towards future newness of life ;” a gift, which 

isely answers the necessities of our moral nature ; we say a theory that, the 

oly Spirit, over and beyond all this, creates certain inherent positive qualities 

or properties of character, changes, in a moment, the relative ition of other 

vital doctrinal truths. The Romish notion of Justification, with its correlatives. 
and sequences, follows inevitably. 

These remarks on the genera! subject of Regeneration, will show in what light 
the book of Mr. Goode, as we think, ought to be viewed. Even admitting, (which 
we do not,) that the English Reformers were strict Calvinists, still, his own quo- 
tations from their writings show clearly enough, that they held religiously to the 
principle perpetuated in the Baptismal Formularies. If it can be shown, that 
they entertained private theories, irreconcilable with those Formularies, we do 
not see that any thing very valuable is gained either for them or ourselves. As 
a controversial work, Mr. Goode’s book is ingenious and learned, and is probably 
the most elaborate treatise of the day, upon one side of this subject. It deserves. 
to be read thoroughly and intelligently. Without questioning his honesty of in- 
tention, we have felt obliged, again and again, to doubt the impartiality of many 
of his general statements, and the pertinency to his purpose of some of his quo- 
tations. Neither do his extracts from the Reformers always express a fair view 
of the authors cited. 

It should not be forgotten, that there is little comparison, between the state of 
religious doctrine outside of the Church of England, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and at the present day. A rigid Calvinism has given place to the loosest 
Pelagianism, and this again seems sliding down into an indefinable Neologism. 
In this country, a similar process is becoming equally strongly marked. At the 
same time, also, the conception of the Church as the medium of Grace, and “ the 
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pillar and ground of the truth,” is becoming more and more painfully indis- 
tinct. Strange indeed would it be, if a transition of three hundred years, did 
not bring along with it new tendencies, new dangers, new duties, of which the 
early Reformers never dreamed. We have the same Faith, but not the same 
foes. The Cranmers, the Jewells, and the Hoopers of our time, must contend 
not only against the effete superstition of Rome tottering to its base, but against 
a wide-spread Rationalism, which, like a pestilential miasma, pervading our whole 
atmosphere, silently consumes the heart, while itself is impalpable and beyond 
our reach. 


Tue Docrrive or Hoty Baprism; with remarks on the Rev. W. Goode’s “ Ef- 
fects of Infant Baptism.” By Robert Isaac Wilberforce, A. M., Archdeacon of 
the East Riding. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1850. 12mo. pp. 800. New 
Haven: Sidney Babcock. . 
What is the doctrine of the English Church respecting Infant Baptism? To 

this question, Mr. Goode, in the work just noticed, replies, that it is not necessary 
to believe that all baptized infants receive the grace of that Sacrament. Mr. 
Wilberforce meets Mr. Goode upon this ground, and examines his positions, one 
by one. He aims to show that all baptized infants do receive the grace of Bap- 
tism ; that the doctrine of Divine decrees, as held from Augustine’s time in the 
Western Church, is consistent with this view ; that the Formularies of the Eng- 
lish Church were not drawn up by Calvinists, and that the English divines al- 
ways maintained the doctrine of Baptismal Grace. In connection with these 
points, he considers other important subjects, as, what Regeneration is; its time 
and manner ; the Church’s estimate of Holy Baptism ; and the practical impor- 
tance of Baptismal Regeneration. 

We wish to present the conviction as one of importance, that it is idle to at- 
tempt to ascertain the authoritative view of Baptismal Regeneration, as taught 
in the English Church, by an appeal to the popular theological literature of the 
Reformers, or to what may seem to us, necessary inferences from their known or 
supposed private opinions. There were a multitude of questions in scholastic 
divinity then in dispute, of which we practically and theoretically, know little ; 
such as the distinction between “ habits of grace” and “actual grace;” questions 
which gave shape and coloring to their opinions, and which belonged to their 
times, and not to ours. We think Mr. Wilberforce has met Mr. Goode success- 
fully on certain important historical points; and especially that he has shown 
the Reformers to have adopted the Formularies and Offices of the Church, with- 
out qualification or reserve. In defining the nature of Regeneration in Baptism, 
he speaks of it as “the gift of a renewed nature ;” and yet he contends that this 
does not interfere with “the absolute necessity of conversion,” even in infants ; 
which conversion he defines to be “the act by which the accountable principle in 
man obeys the suasion of those motives which incline it towards its Maker’s ser- 
vice.” We see also that he follows up his favorite theory in this book, that the 
humanity of Christ is the principle of our Regeneration ; in place of the old, and, 
in our judgment, essential doctrine, that the Hoty Guost, “ who proceedeth from 
the Faruer and the Son,” is the Life-giving power, the Soul of Ghrist’s Mystical 
Body, the Church, of which we are made members in Baptism. 

The treatise of Mr. Wilberforce is a most valuable book, and should, without 
fail, be read by all who have perused the work of Mr. Goode, to which it is a 
reply. We cannot doubt that the Baptismal controversy of the day, will tend 
to unite all Churchmen in a more hearty reception of those Scriptural views of 
Baptism, by which the ancient and modern Liturgies of Christendom have 
been pervaded. 


Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Alexander 
Von Humboldt. Translated by E. C. Otté. In two vols, 12mo, pp. 376, 368. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 

This great work of Baron Humboldt was first published in Germany in 1845, 
and the present is the third English translation. The first translation was de- 
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fective, in that the translator adhered closely to the forms of expression and 
structure of sentences in the original German. Whether in all cases he under- 
stood the meaning of his author, may be questioned. His style was not elegant, 
nor his translation always accurate, The second translation, oe Mrs. Sabine, was 
in much better taste, but it left the foreign measures unexplained, was published 
expensively, and omitted a of the work, as offensive to English prejudice 
The version before us, while faithful to the original, is in a lucid nervous 
style ; and the translator has shown his additional qualification for his task, by 
his frequent and judicious notices of the latest discoveries in physical science, 
which are given in marginal notes. Cosmos itself is the crowning work of one of 
the most extraordinary men the world has ever seen. It is a work grand, we 
may say sublime, in its conception, severe in its investigations, clear and method - 
ical in its arrangements, and exhibits an extent, variety, and accuracy of knowl- 
edge, truly wonderful. 

e term Cosmos the author uses as including “ the assemblage of all things in 
heaven and earth ; the universality of created things constituting the perceptible 
world.” The whole work consists of three volumes, and contains the substance 
of sixty-one Lectures, delivered at Paris in French, and at Berlin in German, in 
the years 1847-8. ‘The first volume presents a sketch of all that is known of 
the physical phenomena of the universe. The second volume is divided into two 
parts ; the first treats of the incitements to the study of nature; the second, and 
most important, gives a historical sketch of the progress of discovery in physical 
science and the corresponding advances in human civilization. The third volume, 
an independent work, has been published by Bohn, and is not in our hands. 

Humboldt, in this work, descants on the subjects treated of, and deals in gene- 
ral assertions, illustrated by striking examples. In the notes he refers to author- 
ities, and cites additional examples or proofs. He philosophizes on nature in 
the Baconian method, that is, cnghteclly ; which he pronounces the only true 
method in physics ; and yet he frequently uses the phraseology of the Hegelian, 
and other modern German schools. 

There is one feature of this work which we cannot pass by without a of 
regret. Like certain other learned writers of the neological school, he has placed 
his own chronological conjectures against the historical statements of the inspired 
page; and does not hesitate to = of the Mosaic account of the creation of 
man as a mere myth, unworthy of credence. Unlike Prof. Agassiz, however, he 
adopts the theory of the original Unity of the human race, against which he 
finds no anatomical or physiological objections. But he is very careful to have it 
appear that this is with inn a philosophical conclusion, and not an authoritative his- 
torical fact. Of course, all this is mere deism, and is a fresh illustration of that misera- 
ble system of rationalism which has almost rooted an implicit faith out of the heart 
and mind of Germany. If Christianity had not once already fought this ground all 
over with Infidelity, and driven it completely routed from the field, as in the case 
of the Zodiacs of Dendera and Esneh, we might possibly feel more of apprehension. 
But after the wonderful corroboration which modern science has given again and 
again to the testimony of Mosaic history, it is too late to be alarmed by the mere 
groundless hypotheses (and they are nothing more) of Baron Humboldt. This 
source of objection is, however, rather an incidental point in the work before us, 
than a part of its structure ; it deserves attention, but it should not deter from a 
thorough examination of what must unquestionably be pronounced one of the 
greatest productions of the age. 

As we have mentioned the name of Mr. Agassiz, lately appointed Professor in 
Harvard University, we take the liberty of advising, that he confine his instruc- 
tions to the department in which he shows no inconsiderable aptitude and attain- 
ment ; and not presume to dogmatize upon the higher themes of Revealed Truth, 
at least, until he has given them some attention. 


Wits’ Avcrent EcciestasticaL Arcutrecturg, é&c. de. With twenty Litho- 
graphic plates. 4to. 120 pp. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. 


We regret that a thorough review of this work was received too late for this 
number. It will not be out of place hereafter. We can only say, therefore, that 
40 
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we hope every reader of the Church Review, who wishes to see the subject of 
Church Architecture considered, historically, intelligibly, and in a most capti- 
vating style, will get this elegant volume of Mr. Wills. 


Tue History or Eneianp, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication 
of James the Second, 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the 
Author’s last corrections and improvements. To which is prefixed a short ac- 
count of his Life, written by himself. In six volumes,12mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1850. New Haven: Sidney Babcock. 


The enterprising publishers here offer to the public Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, neatly printed, on good paper, handsomely bound, with a copious index, at 
the unaccountably low price of forty cents a volume. Although Hume was a 
high tory, a decided infidel, and took no pains to conceal bis contempi of Puri- 
tanism, yet from the first publication of his work (1754—1761) to the present 
day, it maintained its place as a standard authority. This popularity of 
Hume as a historian, is to be attributed to his industrious acquaintance with and 
clear statement of the facts narrated ; to the philosophical aspect which he gives 
to historic details; to the uncommon purity of his language ; to the easy flow of 
his style ; and to the freshness of interest which he thus constantly throws over 
the historic page. Hume lacked any true appreciation of Christianity as a super- 
natural and living element, and upon this point neither Churchman or Dissenter 
places the slightest reliance upon his opinions. 


Tue History or THE Decuine anv Fatt or tHE Roman Empme. By Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Pe- 
ters, &c. A new edition, to which is added a complete Index of the whole 
work. Insix Vols. Vol. 8vo. pp. 590. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Amid the vast multiplicity of books—readable and elegant books—which our 
great publishing houses are constantly throwing out upon the public, it is a se- 
rious question, whether such a work as Gibbun’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, is at the present day generally studied. And yet no person should claim 
to be respectably well read in history, without it. The period ef which the au- 
thor treats, is the great connecting link between ancient and modern civilization ; 
and he performed his task in such a masterly manner, that there is scarcely a re- 
mote probability of his being superseded within a century tocome. The edi- 
tion published by the Messrs. opnertiat of Milman—is the best that has 
appeared. Aside from the corrections of Gibbon’s false reasoning, into which, in 
speaking of Christianity, the author’s infidelity betrayed him, the Editor has 
brought together a mass of valuable matter in marginal notes, the result of his 
own varied reading, also the notes from Guizot’s French translation, and, as far 
as they extend, the learned notes in a German translation by Wenck. The work 
is neatly published, and this edition is by far the cheapest extant. 


Tue History or Enexanp, from the Accession of James II. By Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. Vols. I and II. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 524, 526. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

The Messrs. Harpers, who were, we believe, the original publishers of Macau- 
lay’s History in this country, have issued an edition, (uniform with Hume's His- 
tory, noticed above,) in a style, and at a price, which must defy all competition. 


Tue Conquest or Canapa, by the author of Hochelaga. In two vols. 12mo. 
pp. 352, 366. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 


A perusal of this work has more than confirmed the favorable opinion which 
we had formed of it from notices in the oe papers. Its title does not, how- 
ever, fully indicate its contents ; 304 out of 351 pages of the first volume, are 


devoted to an account of the progress of geographical discoveries in America—first 
by the Northmen, as early as 1001, and subsequently by the English, Spaniards, 
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Portuguese, and French, with sketches of early navigators. Then follows a de- 
scription of New France, its physical character, = , lakes, rivers, produc- 
tions, animal and vegetable ; an account of the i eir origin, habits, and 
character, and also a still earlier aboriginal race ; then a notice of the origin and 
progress of colonial establishments on the Atlantic coast, in Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania; and then a sketch of early Ca- 
nadian history. He then describes the gradual growth of difficulties, which at 
length embroiled in a war the French in Canada with their rival neighbors in the 
south, until the final declaration of war between England and France, in 1756. 
The events of that war in Canada are minutely traced down to the final surren- 
der of Quebec, in 1760. His style is always animated, sometimes extremely for- 
cible. He writes like an intelligent man, a man of good sense, and generally 
with a spirit of impartiality. His work breathes with the spirit of an English- 
man’s pride, and yet is full of noble and generous sentiments. In his Notes and 
Appendix, he has brought together a great mass of historical and biographical facts 
of much value. As a specimen of his power of condensing thought in a single 
sentence, he says, speaking of the Jesuit Missions, “ in the triumph of Christian- 
izing the heathen, he despised the task of humanizing the Christian.” 

The “ Conquest of Canada,” marked in itself a most important period in the 
history of our country, and led, by almost necessary consequence, to the Revolu- 
tion which immediately followed. 


Tue Book or Common Prayer, AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS, dc. 
New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. 


We have recently had exhibited to us, at the store of Stanford & Swords, 
several editions of the Prayer Book, in various styles of binding, some of them 
very elegant and tasteful. The publishers have a quarto edition for the desk, 
with Bibles bound to match, which deserve attention. Copies superbly bound, 
have been ordered for the new Churches in New London and Norwich. There 
are editions of the Prayer Book in circulation, some of which have fallen under 
our notice, which contain typographical errors and wrong punctuation, of a most 
shocking character. Stanford & Swords’ later editions, we believe, may be safely 
trusted, in both these respects. 


Tue Psazms, translated and explained by J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. Vol. [ New York: Baker & Scribner, 1850. 
8vo. pp. 436. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This is a department of literature to which our country has thus far made but 
few contributions. The work before us exhibits no lack of accurate scholarship. 
It was not designed to be of a controversial, doctrinal, or devotional character, 
but to be a literal translation of the Psalter, with brief explanatory comments. 
Its marked feature, is its rigid adherence to the form of expression in the ori- 
ginal, and to the Hebrew tenses ; preserving thus the spirit and strength of that 
Oriental language. The basis of Prof. Alexander’s work, is the Commentary of 
Hengstenberg, whose results he has compactly embodied, without being a servile 
copyist. In respect to the Messianic Psalms, it is gratifying to find the author 
steadfastly eschewing those loose rationalistic interpretations, which are prevail- 
ing so extensively in the Congregational and Presbyterian theology of the day. 


Exements or Screntiric Acricvutture, or the connexion between Science and the 
Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the New York Agricultural So- 
ciety. By John P. Norton, M. A., Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
College. 

This is the first attempt jn this country to supply a want which is beginning to 
be generally felt. The work is elementary and is designed for Schools, but it may 
and will be read with profit by the farmer, and by all who are interested in the 

icultural resources of this country. It is characterized by the author’s usual 
hae and intelligibility of statement, and perfect freedom from extravagance. 

The approbation bestowed on it by the New York State Agricultural Society, is 
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a sufficient recommendation for all those who need more than the name of Prof. 
Norton. ge peng as we are glad to see, has got up this first edition in a 
style which will make it generally attractive. 


Porms ror THE Sega, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Hartford: H. S. Parsons & Co. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 152. 


Mrs. Sigourney is emphatically the poet of domestic life, and of the affections. 
Here, her pen rarely fails to draw forth the warmly gushing fountains of the soul. 
In these “ Poems for the Sea,” we think the finest touches are where, as in “ The 
Sailor’s sick Child,” “The Brother,” and the “ Burial at Sea,” the heart beats in 
unisou with the wild or gentle heavings of the element on which the scenes of her 
poems are mostly laid. The Christian fervor of her muse contrasts gratefully 
with the miserable flippery of many of our modern poets. 


Bisnor Wriison’s Sacra Prrvata, with a Memoir of his Life, dc. New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 1850. 18mo. pp. 1738. 


A new and elegant edition of a work, associated with the holiest hours, and 
most devout aspirations. ' 


Srers to THe Atrar. Published by Stanford & Swords. 


Contrary to our custom, an inconsiderate notice of this manual found its way 
into the April number of the Review. We feel obliged to say, that the book 
contains, along with much that is truly excellent, sentiments which are highly 
objectionable. 


M. Torin Ciceronis De Orricus Liset Tres, with English Notes, by Thomas 
A. Thacher, Assistant Professor of Latin in Yale College. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 1850. 12mo. pp. 194. 

No pains have been spared on the part of Professor Thacher, or the publish- 
ers, to furnish an edition of this elegant work of the great Roman orator, every 
way adapted to the private study and the recitation room. The text is that of 
Zumpt, of acknowledged accuracy, and the Notes, which are judiciously prepared, 
are mostly compiled from the editions of Zumpt and Bonnell, with frequent re- 
ference to the Heusingers, Degen, and other modern critics. The course of clas- 
sical instruction in Yale College is becoming far more thorough than heretofore. 
We are glad to see that there is no disposition on the part of several of our older 
institutions to “ popularize” their course of study; in other words, to send out a 
swarm of sciolists, superficial smatterers, of whom just now there is in our 
country no lack. The Colleges of the country, like the Universities of England, 
are among the few conservative elements left ; and it is no wonder that the radi- 
cal press is striving to mould them to its purposes. 


A PRESBYTERIAN LOOKING FoR THE CuurcH. By one of Three Hundred. New 
York: Gen. Prot. Ep. S. S. Union, 1849. 12mo. pp. 178. 


This volume forms the first part of a work, of which the second will soon be 
put to press. The author is the Rey. F. 8. Mines, now of California. It has al- 
ready created considerable sensation. It is written with great energy of style 
and boldness of manner. It is almost impossible for some who have been brought 
up in the quiet ways of the Church, to appreciate the earnestness and distinct- 
ness of attachment of those, who have sacrificed the early associations of youth, 
to the convictions of conscience. The principles of the Church are realities with 
such men, from whom it may be more convenient to turn away with a self-satis- 
fied sneer, than to meet en face to face, honestly and fairly. (Vide New- 


Enexanper, Vol. VIII, No. 1.) 


A Lirr ror tHe Lazy. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1850. 12mo. pp. 196. 

A curious book, in which the author has collected a strange medley of odds 
and ends ; such as the origin of many words and phrases in common use, scra 
of history, dissected proverbs, literary blunders, &c., &c. Almost conabele 
will find in it some things that are new, and much that is amusing. 
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Tue Divine Lire anp tae New Brera, &c. By the Rev. James Craik, Rector of 
Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1850. pp. 30. 


The object of the author in this pamphlet seems to be to divest the doctrine of 
Infant Baptism of some of its prt son arsed difficulties ; and the view which he 
has so ably presented has, as we know, been approved by some of the soundest di- 
vines of the Church. His main idea is that, in consequence of the Redemption of 
Christ, Spiritual Life is imparted to all mankind; and that Baptism is New 
Birth into the Church where that Life is nurtured unto its full and perfect de- 
velopment. The most striking proof which Mr. Craik offers of his position, is the 
distinction which he draws, and insists upon, between Life and Birth, and his as- 
sumption, that Regeneration pertains to the latter, and not to the former. 

Now, with all due respect to the author, we beg leave to suggest, whether there 
are not, after all, some difficulties with his theory of explanation, The primary 
meaning of Avayevvad, to regenerate, (which regeneration he maintains is effected 
in Baptism,) is not to bear again, but to beget again; and hence Regeneration, 
primarily, signifies not being born again, but Sieg begotten again. The word 

evvad, from which the former is derived, has the same primary signification. 

‘hen spoken of women, however, it signifies to bear, and, passive, to be born. The 
translators of our English version have not always observed this distinction, nor 
do they seem to have had any definite rule in rendering this class of words. Thus 
in Ist John v, 1, “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God, 
and every one that loveth Him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of 
Him.” Here the same word is translated, in this one verse, “ begat,” “is born,” 
and “is begotten.” We doubt, therefore, whether the meaning which Mr. Craik 
assumes for the term Regeneration, is so certain and unequivocal, as to become 
the basis of so broad a theory. 

Without, however, attaching any great importance to this objection, we find an- 
other, of a more general character. Over and beyond the relation which Curist 
sustains to heathens, Jews, infidels, and Mahometans, the Holy Scriptures repre- 
sent Him as the Author and Giver of Life to those who are united to Him. He 
is the Vine into which we are engrafted ; and from which we receive not only 
Life, but a new order of Life. The inserted scion bears fruit, not its own, or like 
its own. The new relation is not a continuation or perfection of that which is 
natural, but is a supernatural relation. Nor is the capacity of this scion to re- 
ceive a new order of Life, whatever that capacity may be, to be confounded with 
an identity with that new order of Life. In other words, the Church of Christ is 
something more than an instrument for developing that life which all men have 
alike by nature. It is a means of union with Him Who is the immediate Giver of 
Life. The Holy Scriptures, the Baptismal Office, the Catechism, and the Liturgy, 
seem to us to recognize this view of the origin and nature of the Christian Life. 
What the relation of Grace is which God sustains to men, independently of, and 
aside from, the Christian Covenant, is one of those points which is not revealed. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Craik has attracted far more attention than is ordinarily 
given to publications of this class. Several of our most learned and esteemed 
divines, high in the confidence of the Church, have, as we know, approved of the 
general view of the author. It has not, however, escaped criticism; and we offer 
the above sugyestions, with the highest appreciation of the earnest and thought- 
ful spirit of the writer, and by no means to provoke controversy, but rather to 
elicit truth. 

Since writing the above, we have received a second edition of Mr. Craik’s Essay, 
published at Louisville, and containing a “ Second Part,” of a dozen es. This 
edition is dedicated to Bishop Meade of Virginia, with an oiiaedickains of 


“his prompt and cheering approval of the leading principles” of the Essay. Af.- 
ter such an endorsement, we are less reluctant to publish our own strictures, be- 
cause its source will effectually silence some of the opposition which the Essay 
has received ; opposition with which we have no sympathy. The Second Part 
presents more fully the phenomena of the spiritual life whick the author supposes 
to be imparted to all men. 
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A Sermon ror THE Toves. By Rev. W. Y. Rooker, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 8vo. pp. 16. 1850. 

We are to see, from any clergyman of the Church, a sermon breathing 
such a spirit of arrogance and bitterness. It appears to be a rude and violent at- 
tack upon the Essay of the Rev. Mr. Craik, (just noticed,) a brother Presbyter of 
the same city. It more than intimates that the Essay inculcates “ another Gospel 
to the one Paul preached ;” and that the author is “ unrenewed,” “ unconverted,” 
and so lacks spiritual discernment! The ingenious view of Mr. Craik, so ably 
presented, may not be without its difficulties ; but such an unchristian assault as 
this, could never have been prompted by any true appreciation of the subject. 


Tue Saytnes or tHe Great Forty Days BETWEEN THE RESURRECTION AND ASCEN- 
sion: regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom of Gop. In five Discourses. 
With an Examination of Mr. Newman’s Theory of Development. By George 
Moberly, D. C. L., Head Master of Winchester College. From the second 
London edition. 12mo. pp. 274. Philadelphia, 1850. 

The plan of this work is original, though the idea of it was familiar to the an- 
cients,—the views it presents are interesting and important, and the manner of 
their presentation clear and skillful, and on most points satisfactory. The exam- 
ination of Newman’s Theory of Development is taken from the practical side of 
the subject, and is well done. There are some minor points in the work upon 
which we should differ from the author, but these are not sufficient to detract es- 
sentially irom the merits of an able and important work. Still, we cannot but 
regret some things, especially in chapters third and fifth ; as, for example, the ap- 

ent confounding of the Aepresentative with the RerresenreD,—among other 
things, the Church being called the “single vine,” which it cannot be, unless the 

Church is Curist ; Scripture and tradition, not so much in bringing tradition up to 

the standard of Holy Writ, as in using uage that seems to bring the inspired 

record down to the level of uninspired tradition, as when he talks of “ the great 

Baptismal Commission, comprising the tradition of Christian Doctrine,” “ the 

sacred tradition of Holy Baptism,” and other like expressions; and also the low 

formal notice assigned to saving faith. 


Tae Sarispury Convention or Nortu Carouina. A Letter to the Bishop of North 
Carolina, on the subject of his late Pastoral Letter on the Salisbury Convention. 
By the Chairman of the Committee on the State of the Church. New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 1850. 12mo. pp. 72. 

The author of this pamphlet is the Rev. Dr. Mason, Rector of the Parish in 
Raleigh, one of the oldest and most respectable Presbyters of the Church. With- 
out examining the contents of the pamphlet in detail, we transcribe a single para- 
graph, which certainly contains very strange language. Dr. Mason says, (see page 
9:) “ You have these words : ‘ The reconciliation, therefore, of man to God b 
Jesus Christ, is a much more exalted and vital union than is sometimes supposed. 
A union implying not only that the sacrifice of the incarnate Son avails to our 
justification ; but also that the gracious communication of His nature puts us into 
a justified state, makes us again one with Himself ; not so much covers us with His 
righteousness, as fills us with his righteousness ; not declares us just on the ground 
of His own justice merely, but makes us just by the infused power of that justice ; 
not stands without us an ideal holiness, but 1s formed within us a real holiness. As 
far as I am able to understand this e, it teaches neither the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of infused righteousness, nor the doctrine entertained by most of the great 
divines of the Church of England, and by our own divines generally, that we are 
justified by the merits of Christ, as the procuring cause of our justification, when 
through faith accompanied by repentance and love, we are in a state to receive 
or obtain remission of our sins or justification. But you appear to teach that we 
are justified in consequence of that peculiar union with Christ, from which, if I 
do not misunderstand your meaning, as I hope I do, we are justified by His 
holiness becoming, not by imputation, but actually ours. Can this, Sir, be possi- 
bly your meaning? If so, it is neither, I must venture to say, the doctrine of our 
Church, nor, as a consequence, of the divines of our Church.” 
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The language of Bishop Ives, as quoted by Rev. Dr. Mason, is, to say the least, 
extremely unguarded ; and the Doctor has wisely called attention to it. The 
Romish » Hes of justification is the determining feature of much of its doctrine 
and discipline. Priestly Confession, Absolution, and Penance, as taught by Rome, 
all grow out of this rejection of Christ’s Righteousness as the alone ground of 
our justification before God, and substituting therefor the inherent righteousness 
of man. The Trentine Council, feeling the force of the blows aimed by the Re- 
formers at this vulnerable point, exhausted its ingenuity in weaving that many- 
tissued casuistry which attempts to reconcile this man-pleasing and Cross-dishon- 
oring system, with Scripture and Catholic antiquity. Earnestly as we have al- 
ready discussed private Auricular Confess'on and other kindred subjects, we re- 
gard them as comparatively of trifling importance. 


A Lerrer on tHe Doctrine or tHe Cuvurcn, in regard to Auricular Confession 
and Private Absolution; being a review of the positions of the Bishop of 
North Carolina on these subjects. By a Layman of Mississippi. Jackson, 
(Miss.) 1850. Svo. pp. 26. 


If we are not mistaken in the initials of the author of this pamphlet, it is from 
the pen of a gentleman who has long been known as one of the most munificent 
and noble-hearted laymen of the Church in the southwest. He has here shown, 
that he is as intelligent and able in defending, as he is liberal in supporting the 

rinciples of our common Faith. The spirit of remonstrance which is called 
forth rom every quarter, when the Truth and honor of the Church are supposed 
to be threatened, is a fact worthy of notice. 

The writer of the above Letter, as well as Churchmen generally, will be grati- 
fied at present indications of a return of confidence and quietness to the Church 
in North Carolina. 


History or Cyrus tHe Great, by Jacob Abbott. With engravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. pp. 290. 


The volumes of this uniform historical series by Abbott, are published in mus- 
lin, with richly-illuminated title pages, and numerous tasteful engravings. We 
scarcely know of a writer, whose pen has such a power of fascination over the 
minds of youthful readers, as that of Jacob Abbott. His delineation of the 
character of Cyrus is one of his best efforts ; and the connection of that monarch 
with sacred history, renders his life especially instructive. 


Wrvcuester’s Drawine Sertes, in Four Books; accompanied by Exercises in 
Perspective. By George W. Winchester. Hartford: H. 8S. Parsons & Co. 


The time is near, we trust, when the art of Drawing will become a branch of 
instruction in all of our public schools. Asa means of disciplining the mind, 
cultivating the taste, and forming a source of future enjoyment, it cannot but ex- 
ercise the happiest tendency. “ Winchester’s Drawing Series,” seem to us an 
admirable course of instruction in this department. Commencing with the sim- 
plest exercises, they lead on the pupil easily to the most beautiful and tasteful 
sketches. We have seen them tested, with the most gratifying results. 


Larrer-pay Pamputets, edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. I, The Present Time. 
No. II, Model Prisons. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 46, 39. 

Among all nondescripts, this Thomas Carlyle is the most undescribable. He 
is a sort of universal croaker, or world’s jester; a ranter of ranters; an omni- 
— crucible, yielding about one part of sense to ninety-nine of mere twaddy. 

ere are, however, cliques of lavendered empyrics in our modern Athens, and a 
class of noisy atheistical reformers in our great metropolitical Babel, to whom we 
Tt commend him. Gentlemen! reason, faith, courtesy, are lost upon you ; 
read Carlyle. All that he says is not true, but there is enough of truth for you. 
Ex _—_ “ Most sick am I, O friends, of this sugary disastrous jargon of phi- 
lan py the reign of love, new era of universal brotherhood, and not Paradise 
to the Well-deserving, but Paradise to All-and-sundry which possesses the be- 
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nighted minds of men and women in our day.” * * * A “Universal Sluggard- 
and-Scoundrel Protection Society,” is not the one I mean to institute in these 
times.” Carlyle says, “ Hzeat Fiddlestring !” to which we respond, et exeant Fungi. 


Tue Pricroriat Fretp Boox or tHe Revotution ; or, illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil, of the —— Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War 
for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With six hundred engravings on 
Wood, by Lossing & Barrit, chiefly from Original Sketches by the author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

This elegant work, issued semi-monthly, will be completed in about twenty 
numbers, containing forty-eight large octavo pages each, at twenty-five cents a 
number. It is a pictorial and descriptive record of a journey recently performed, 
to all the most important historical localities of the American Revolution. The 
plan is unique and attractive, embracing the characteristics of a book of travel 
and a history. The wood cuts are really beautiful ; and the letter press in every 
respect worthy of the design. 

EccrestasticaL Law ano Discreuine. A Charge to the Clergy of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of Virginia. By the Right Rev. William Meade, D. D. 
Richmond: 1850. 8vo. pp. 96. 

The subject of this Charge is Cuurcn Discrp.ine ; its use ; its difficulty ; its 
practice under the Old Dispensation ; under the New ; in the Primitive Church ; 
in the English Church ; in the Episcopal Church of America; with an Appendix, 
on Theatrical and other amusements. 

This Charge of Bishop Meade, contains much historical information on the 
point discussed, and deserves to be read by all the Clergy of the Church. 


Questions on THE Gospets, Part IL Trinity Sunday to Advent. By the Rev. 
R. Bethell Claxton, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Madison, Indiana. New 
York :; Stanford & Swords, 1850. 18mo. pp. 82. 

This little volume contains three series of questions; the first, to be answered 
by recitation from the sacred text; the second, is of a more general character, 
and requires an examination of the facts, and truths, there recorded ; the third, 
is of a more miscellaneous character, doctrinal, practical, and abstract. They 
seem to have been prepared with great carefulness, and with an earnest desire 
that the youthful student of the Holy Scriptures may become wise unto salva- 
tion. 

The following Periodicals and Pamphlets have been received; some of them 
deserve more attention than we are now able to give them. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine; Vol. I, No.1. 8vo. pp. 144. 

The Ladies’ Wreath ; Vol. V, No.2. New York: Martin & Miller. 

The United States Monthly Law Magazine; Vol. I, No.5. New York: 54 
Wall street. 8vo. 

The Mentor; a M ine for Youth, By Rev. H.H. Weld. Philadelphia: 
Stavely & McCalla. ol. I, No.1. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Rt. Rev. J. H. Otey’s Sermon, “Trust in God,” preached at the Consecration 
of the Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, D. D. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Upfold’s Sermon, “The Worship of the Sanctuary,” preached 
at the Consecration of Christ Church, Madison, Ind., Feb. 7, 1850. 

Rey. R. A. Hallam’s Sermon, “ Four good things of the Ancient Church,” 
preached at the Consecration of St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden, Conn., Feb. 6, 1850. 

Obituary Addresses, and Rev. Dr. C. M. Butler’s Funeral Sermon, on the death 
of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, of the U. 8. Senate. 

Records of Christ Church, New Brunswick, N. J., by Rev. Alfred Stubbs, Rec- 
tor of the Parish. 8vo. pp. 32. 

An Essay on the Life and Writings of Bishop Butler, by the Rev. Joseph C. 
Passmore, Professor St. James’ College, Md. 

Rev. J. B. Kerfoot’s Convocation Sermon, “The Faithful Parent.” 12mo. 


pp. 20. 
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A few Remarks on “the Gorham Case,” by a Layman. Philadelphia: 8vo. 
pp. 30. : 

Wilberforce, Cranmer, Jewell, and the Prayer Book, on the Incarnation. 
Washington. 8vo. pp. 56. , 

Statistics of the State Officers and Members of the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut. By William Goodwin. New Haven. 8vo. pp. 8. 





Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN, 


Morton Montague, or a Young Christian’s Choice, by the Appletons, is an in- 
teresting narrative of a deceased Moravian missionary, with a brief outline of 
Moravian history. Putnam has published a supplement to Roorbach’s Biblio- 
theca Americana, containing over four thousand titles of books published during 
the past year, or omitted in the original work. The design of that work was a 
g one, but the execution was exceedingly defective, omitting nearly twenty 
names, under a single letter, which happened to be in our own library. How 
complete the Supplement is, we cannot say, not having seen it. A second 
edition of McClelland’s Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures,—a text-book prepared for the Theological Seminary of New Bruns- 
wick, has been published. 

The Pulpit Reporter, is a semi-monthly periodical published in New York 
City, containing sermons by various eminent divines, taken down by phonographic 
reporters, and published with or without the author's consent. The plan of the 
work has attracted considerable attention, and received the approval of man 
Clergymen: yet we deem it seriously eo It is stealing a Clergyman’s 
— publishing that which he would not have published, and that, 
sadly misrepresented by bad reporting, and finally, by publishing Sermons by 
every species of errorists it becomes a vehicle of poison of every sort. 

Rev. Edward Winthrop has published, Letters on the Prophetic Scriptures, es- 
pecially devoted to the subject of the Millennium. The Doctrine of the Unity of 
the Human Race exami on the principles of Science, by John Bachman, D. D., 
LL. D., of Charleston, S. C., is spoken of as an admirable work, effectually an- 
swering those shallow infidel notions which teach a diversity of original types or 
ancestors, for the several races of men; an opinion which Dr. Morton, of Phila- 
delphia, with considerable show of science, and more recently, Prof. Agassiz, of 
Cambridge, without any pretence of proof but his own dogmatic assertions, have 
endorsed. A work on the same subject, by Rev. Dr. Smyth, of the same place, 
is also announced as among the literary novelties. It is described as a work of 
much ability and research. Sabbath Lyrics, or songs from Scripture, by W. Gil- 
more, is a fine specimen of Southern literature, both in its matter and manner. 
A second edition of Hawks’ Monuments of Egypt, revised and enlarged, has 
been published. Rev. Dr. Jarvis has published an Jntroductory Chapter to the 
Second Volume of his Church History, designed as a specimen, and giving a gen- 
eral view of the plan of the whole work. The specimen is neatly printed, in a 
large, clear type, and gives assurance of a beautiful volume. The plan embraces 
more than the resolution of the General Convention,—commencing at the Creation, 
instead of “the times of the Apostles.” This course has been taken, because 
the author deemed the introductory matter indispensable to a proper understand- 
ing of the subsequent history ; and coming from this source, cannot fail of being 
both valuable and interesting. The author will, we hope, be sustained by the 
coéperation of the Clergy and Laity of the Church. Shelton’s Lectures before 
the Huntington Lite Association, are free, frank, and spicy. Mrs. Neal’s 
Gossips of Riverton, will find admirers, as it may origi of many of the por- 
traits, in every town and village. Eddy’s Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise, 
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containing sketches of thirteen prominent female missionaries, is an interesting 
record of self-sacrifice and patient martyrdom. 


ENGLAND. 


Rey. Dr. Hussey, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, has a volume 
of Sermons, mostly academical, to which he has prefixed an answer to Mr. 
Cureton’s attempt to prove that the Syriac Epistles of Ignatius are the genuine 
originals. His reasons are, that the external evidence urged by Mr. Cureton, has 
not been fully and fairly stated, and that so far as given, is merely negative, and 
in no sense exclusive ; and that the internal evidence, arising merely from pre- 
sumptions, is even more consistent with some other theory than that of Cureton. 
He also coincides with Mr. Petermann, whose work was mentioned in our last, 
that the Armenian Version was probably made from the Syriac, and hence, since, 
there are thirteen Armenian Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, there must have been 
the same number in the Syriac. Hence, Dr. H. concludes, that the credit of the 
seven shorter Epistles is unimpeached. Professor Stuart’s critical History and 
Defence of the Old Testament Canon, has been republished in London, with a 
Preface by Davidson. E. Ash has published Notes and Comments on the New 
Testament, in three volumes. J. Bryce has written the History of the Church in 
Scotland, for ten years. A new edition of Heber’s Works of Jeremy Taylor, by 
Rey. C. P. Eden, has appeared. Carwithen’s History of the Church of England 
to the Revolution of 1688, has been edited anew by the Rev. W. R. Browell, two 
vols. 12mo, Murdock’s Mosheim has been republished in England, with addi- 
tions and a continuation to the present day, by Rev. Henry Soames. 

Parker's “ Library of the Fathers” has been recently increased by the publication 
of St. Chrysostom, on II Cor.—Part IL. on St. John, by the same Father, Vol. IL. 
of Augustine on St. John. Vol. III. of Augustine on the Psalms. Rivington has 
published a Commentary on the four Gospels, four volumes, translated from the 
“ Catena Aurea,” of Thomas Aquinas. Houghton’s (Rev. W.) Examination of 
Calvinism, and especially of its present modified forms, by the test of Holy 
Scripture and unanimous teaching of the Church, has reached a second edition. 
It also contains a history of the Predestinarian Doctrines, and is designed as a 
refutation of modern Evangelicalism. At the same time we have a Sermon by 
Harding, (Rev. Tho.) entitled “Gon’s Predestination the confidence of His 
Saints,” containing an Appendix, with remarks on Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of 
Election. Griffin & Co., Tosi and Glasgow, are publishing a History of the 
Christian Church, by Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, Hampden, Bishop of Tereford, 
Professor Jeremie, Rev. J. B.S. Carwithen, Rev. J. H. Newman, Rev. J. E. Rid- 
del, and Rev. H. J. Rose, to be completed in three volumes, forming part of the 
new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” 

The Ecclesiastical History Society, established in 1847, have republished 
Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, 3 vols, The Book of Common Prayer, accord- 
ing to the text of the sealed books, with legal and historical notes, 3 vols. Field 
on the Church, 4 vols. Heylen’s History of the Church, 2 vols. Wood's Athene 
Oxoniensis, 3 vols, Irish M. 8S. Book of Common Prayer, 3 vols.; and has in 
press and preparing for publication, Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, Ware’s Commen- 
tary on the Prelates ‘of Ireland, with additions by Harris, Strype’s Lives of 
Archbishops Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift, and his Ecclesiastical Memorials, with 
the Athenz Cantabrigiensis,—all works of the deepest interest and highest author- 
ity, but heretofore rare and costly. The price of the volumes published is about 
six shillings. Neander’s Julian the Apostate, and his Generation, has been trans- 
lated and published. The New General Biographical Dictionary, projected and 

ly arranged by Rev. Hugh James Rose, is now complete in 12 vols. 8vo. 
his work contains twenty thousand names. 

The Christian Life,a Manual of Sacred Verse, by Rev. Robert Montgomery, is 
spoken of in high terms by some of the English periodicals. The specimens we 
have seen of it, are of a high order. The same author is about to publish a work 
entitled Gov and Man. 
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Name. 
Elliott, Barnard, 
Gallaudet, Thomas, 


Chamberlaine, J. C., Chase, Ill. May 12, 1850. 
Douglass, Malcolm, DeLancey, May 26, 1850. 
Brownell, May 22, 1850. 
Upfold, M’ch 29, 1850. 
DeLancey, May 26, 1850. 
M’ch 17, 1850. 
DeLancey, May 26, 1850. 
Ap|l 30, 1850. 


Flagg, Edward O., 
Goshorn, John M., 
Hager, Elijah W., 
Markoe, William, 
McKnight, Geo. HL, 
Paddock, John A., 


Palmer, Noble, DeLancey, May 26, 1850. 
Parsons, John A., Doane, June 2, 1850. 
Pettit, Nathaniel, Doane, June 2, 1850. 
Platt, J. L., Gadsden, May 19, 1850. 
Remington, E. F., Eastburn, May 19, 1850. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 


¥ Leonidas Polk, 


“ Nicholas Hawner Cobbs, 

. George Washington Freeman, 
Two of the consecrating Bishops, Otey and Freeman, received Holy Baptism 

at the hands of Dr. Green. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Bishop. Time. 
Elliott, May 26, 1850. 


Whittingham, June 16, 1850. 


Horne, George W., Brownell, May 26, 1850. 
Mitchel, J. M., Cobbs, Jan. 20, 1850. 
Rankine, James, Brownell, June 11, 1850. 
Wheeler, Homer, Upfold, Ap'l 28, 1850. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. 
Rey. Birchmore, J. W., Eastburn, May 19, 1850. 


Kemper, 


Brownel 


DEPOSITION. 


Rev. William M. Green, Bishop of Mississippi, Feb. 24, 1850, St. Andrews’ 
Church, Jackson, by Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, 


Tennessee. 
Louisiana. 
Alabama. 

Arkansas, 


Church. Place. 
St. Paul’s, Augusta, Geo. 
St. Stephen’s, N. Y. City. 
Christ, Middletown, Conn. 
Christ, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
St. James’, New London, Ct. 
St. Paul’s, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Church. Place. 
Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
Chapel Jubilee College, IIl. 
St. Peter’s, Auburn, W.N.Y. 
Trinity, Norwich, Conn. 
Trinity, Pittsburg, Pa. 

St. Peter’s, Auburn, W.N.Y. 
St. Paul’s, Milwaukie, Wis. 
St. Peter’s, Auburn, W.N.Y. 
Christ, Stratford, Conn. 

St. Peter's, Auburn, W.N.Y. 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
St. Phillip’s, Charleston, 8.C. 
Trinity, mtg Mass. 


The Rev. A. M. Loutrell, of the Diocese of Ohio, having been found guilty on 
trial before an Ecclesiastical tribunal appointed for that purpose, of charges made 
against him by ‘he proper authorities, has been deposed from the ministry. 
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REMOVALS. 
Name. To Church. 
Rev. Adams, James, St. Ann’s, 
Adams, R. S., St. John’s, 
“ Atwill, William, (Missionary,) 
“ Beach, Amos B., Zion, 
“ Brewster, Joseph, St. Paul’s 
“ Calhoun, J., Grace, 
“ Child, 8. A, St. Paul’s, 
“ Denison, H. M., Christ, (Assist. M.) 
“ Denison, S. D., (Missionary,) 
“ DePui, J., (Missionary,) 
“ Evans, Samuel J, Grace, 
“ Foote, George L, (Missionary,) 
“ Goldsmith, Zechariah, 
“ Goodale, Samuel, St. Luke’s 
“ Gregory, Almon, St. Thomas, 
° iman, . St. John’s, 
“ Hoffman, J. W., St. Peter's. 
“ Hutchins, Benjamin, 
“ Jackson, William G., St. John’s, 
“ Lawson, Thomas B., 
“ Lightner, M. C., Christ, 
“ Lyman, Theodore B., Trinity, 
” "some George H., St. Peter’s, 
“ McElhiney, J. J., (Missionary,) 
“ McKnight, George H., St. Mark's, 
“ Millett, D. C., St. Mary’s, 
“ Miller, Samuel K., (Missi 
“ Nichols, W., St. Paul’s, 
bad Olmstead, Henry, Jr., poy 
“ Potter, Collis J., All Saints’, 
« Ransom, Joseph, Trinity, 
“ Reed, ee Willen E Holy Innocents’, 
illiam Henry, Trinity, 
“ Beit H. H., Christ, 
“ Reynolds, Je St. Andrew’s, 
“ Russell, Lorenzo L, St. Philip’s, 
“ Sandford, David P., 
“ Sill, Frederick, Assist. Min. St. John’s, 
“ Slattery, George, Trinity, 
“ Spencer, J. A., Prof. Latin & Or’l La’g 
“ Stanton, William, St. Stephen’s, 
“ Stephenson, James, 
“ Stratton, Samuel C., St. Peter’s, 
“ Sturges, G. B., St. Paul’s, 
“ Swope, CorneliusE., Trinity, 
« . Dudley A., Trinity, 
“ Walker, Robert J, Calvary, 
“ Wilson, W. D., Geneva College, 





Windsor, Henry J., 


[July, 


Place. 

Port Jackson, N. Y. 
Cape Vincent, W. N. Y. 
Bradford, N. Y. 
Palmyra, W.N. Y. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Galena, IIL 
Warsaw, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Matagorda, Texas. 
Mineral Point, Wise. 
Saybrook, Conn. 
M'Lean, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
Rock Island, IL 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Lay faette, Ind. 
Monroe, Conn. 
Albion, Ill. 
hag Co., Md. 

ly Grove, Miss. 
Seniten, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Leroy, W. N. Y. 
Portsmouth, R. L 
Waterville, W.N. Y. [Ct. 
Bantam Falls, etc., Litchfield, 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Wolcott, Conn. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Branford, Conn. 
Watertown, Conn, 
Kent, etc., Conn. 
Laurel, Prince Geo. Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
North Guilford, Conn. 
Saco, Me. 


Md. 


, Burlingtcr Col. N. J. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
[N. J. 


——,, Md. 
Berkeley, (Clarksborough,) 
Marion, Ohio. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Geneva, W. N. Y. 

East New Market, Md. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


Church. Place. 
Allhallows’, Allhallows, Md. 
Grace, Elizabethport, N. J. 
Grace, Medford, Mass 


Bishop. Time. 
Whittingham, Ap’l 30, 1850. 
Doane, April 2, 1850. 


Eastburn, May 11, 1850. 
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Church, Place. Bishop. Time. 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Penn. Potter, May 21, 1850. 
St. James’, New London, Conn. Brownell, June 11, 1850. 
St. James the Less, Philadelphia, Penn. Potter, May 21, 1850. 
St. James’, (Chapel,) Anne Arundel Co,, Md. Whittingham, Ap’l 25, 1850. 
St. Paul’s, Doyleston, Penn. Potter, May 30, 1850. 
St. Philip’s, Laurel, Sussex Co., Del. Lee, May 22, 1850. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Litchfield, March 17th, 1850, Rev. Isaac Jones, in his 75th year. Mr. 
Jones was a native of New Haven, and educated at Yale College, where he 
was graduated in 1792, having won the highest Berkleian prize for superior clas- 
sical attainments. He entered the Congregational ministry, and was ordained in 
1804, over the parish of Bethany, then forming a part of the town of Wood- 
bridge ; but conformed to the Church in 1808. He was ordained Deacon, b 
Bishop Hobart, September 24th, 1810, and Priest, by Bishop Moore, June 29th, 
1813. He became Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, the 
same year, where he remained thirteen years. Subsequent to his resignation, 
he officiated as Chaplain to the County Prison, and Visiting Minister of the 
Alms-house of Litchfield. From 1831 to 1834,he was Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington ; from 1837 to 1839, of Union Church, Hitchcocksville. In 1841 and 
1842, he was Rector of Christ Church, Bethany, which had been much strength- 
ened by his conversion to the Church. In 1845, he was rector of Trinity Church, 
Milton, in Litchfield. 

Until his last and fatal attack, Mr. Jones had been blessed with an uninter- 
rupted flow of health and spirits; having never suffered from disease, so as to 
need the attendance of a physician. His time has been chiefly spent in literary 
ss and the immense mass of manuscripts which have passed under his 

nd, give evidence of unwearied industry and perseverance. 

As a preacher, he was plain and unostentatious, possessing those qualifications 
which were rather of practical utility, than brilliancy of speech and action. He 
was remarkable for his social qualities, in which he always manifested the warm- 
est affection of heart. Especially did he take the liveliest interest in the welfare 
of the young, whose society he cherished and loved with unabated attachment, 
and a solicitude that was truly paternal. His benevolence was warm, and flowed 
from the heart. He cherished no hostile feelings against any one ; and we doubt 
whether he had an enemy in the world. 


Died, at Sommerville, Ala., May 8th, 1850, Rev. Witt1am D. Carns, Rector 
of Trinity Church, Columbus, Geo., aged 46. Mr. C. was born at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, August 4th, 1804, and was graduated at Yale College in 1823, where 
he became a communicant among the Congregationalists. He commenced the 
study of theology at Princeton, with the view to the ministry in that denomina- 
tion. The course of Church History here marked out for him, brief and unsatis- 
factory as it was, opened such fields for investigation, and suggested such trains 
of thought, that he ceased not from his researches until convinced that truth and 
duty required his services in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. At considerable sacrifice, he acted upon this conviction, and at the proper 
time was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, by the venerable and Right 
Rev. Bishop Moore, in the Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., in 1825. 

Talents to have commanded eminence, even apart from that wonderful energy 
which must have given him success in any profession, were freely and fully de- 
voted to the cause of Christ. The remarkable trait of his mind, which gave di- 
rection to his entire character, was a love of truth for the truth’s sake, leading to a 
conscientious, prompt and cheerful discharge of every duty, simply because it was 
duty. Noman, perhaps, ever had less regard to secondary causes ; no man ever 
relied more impheitly upon the plain word of truth. 


He labored in Gloucester and Ware, Virginia; Wilmington, N. C.; Hudson, N. Y., 
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and as a general missionary, for a time, in Edenton and the vicinity, N.C. Twelve 
years ago he went to Columbus, Geo. That Church he found in a deplorable 
condition. It had few communicants, women, timid and desponding. It was 
oppressed by a a debt, contracted by persons who admired the order of its 
services more than they loved its spirituality It was persecuted by the misrep- 
resentations of those who would not distinguish between a respect for the Church 
and a profession of religion in its communion. But he determined to know no- 
thing among them, but “Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” That was the senti- 
ment of his first sermon, and it was the principle of his ministry. When the 
church building was about to be exposed at public sale, he poukend it at his 
own risk ; and, to assist the Vestry, he voluntarily relinquished the half of his 


God was merciful to his servant. He lived to see the church debt entirely 
liquidated, and to know that the tongue of detraction was silenced. He lived to 
resent in this parish one hundred and nine candidates for confirmation, and two 
or ordination. And he left, after all the fluctuations of our unsettled population, 
one hundred and fifty-one communicants of the Church. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


We make the following abstract of English Ordinations on the Second Sunday 
in Lent: 

By the Archbishop of York, 1 Deacon and 11 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Worcester, 19 Deacons and 19 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Chichester, 5 Deacons. 

By the Bishop of Chester, 17 Deacons and 16 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Norwich, 4 Deacons and 18 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Peterborough, 2 Deacons and 1 Priest. 

By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 1 Deacon and 1 Priest. 

By the Bishop of Ripon, 2 Deacons and 7 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Oxford, 11 Deacons and 5 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Carlisle, 2 Deacons, 4th Sunday in Lent, March 10th. 

Torat, by 10 Bishops, 64 Deacons and 78 Priests, 

Trinity Sunday Ordinations. 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury, 11 Deacons and 12 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Chester, 15 Deacons and 16 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Chichester, 5 Deacons and 9 Priests, 

By the Bishop of Ely, 7 Deacons and 13 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 6 Deacons and 8 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Hereford, 5 Deacons and 9 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Lichfield, 19 Deacons and 14 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Lincoln, 14 Deacons and 10 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Ri 9 Deacons and 5 Priests. 

By the Bishop of Sali , 8 Deacons and 10 Priests. 

Tora, by 10 Bishops, 99 and 106 Priests. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The first Bishop of the See to be formed by the Canterbury Settlement in New 
Zealand, will probably be the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Canon of St. Paul's and 
Principal of the Training College at Battersea. 
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The Deanery of Hereford has been conferred on the Rev. R. Dawes, Rector of 
King’s Somborne, Hants. 


It is probable the first Bishop of the new See of Montreal, about to be 
created, will be the Rev. Isaac Hellmuth, M. A., Professor of Hebrew and Rab- 
binical Literature at Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, and Missionary in connec- 
= with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at Sherbrooke, Lower 


Tue Untverstry Commisston.—Lord John Russell has recently addressed a let- 
ter to Prince Albert, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and to the 
Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, announcing a pro- 
= for a Royal Commission to inquire into the state and revenues of the two 

niversities. The ostensible object of this Commission, as stated in Parliament, 
is to modernize the course of instruction, by introducing the study of natural and 
modern science. To this letter of Lord John Russell, very able answers have 
been returned, signed by a large proportion of the heads, professors, and tutors 
of the two Universities, anager Far such a Commission, on the ground of 
its illegality, its inexpediency, its difficulties, and its want of necessity. Writing 
as we do, at this distance, we cannot pretend to understand the secret causes of 
this new movement; but from the full reports before us, it looks like an insidious 
attack upon those mighty fortresses of conservatism. 


A Pervert Convertep.—Rev. Mr. Jephson, formerly curate to Rev. Dr. Hook, 
at Leeds, and who joined the Romish schism several years ago, has returned to 
the bosom of the English Church. 


The difficulties between the Privy Council and the National Education Society, 
have not been adjusted. The intention of the Council, covertly but steadily 
aimed at, seems to be, to take the education of the children of England out of 
the hands of the parochial clergy. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, has been appointed Tutor to 
the Prince of Wales. 


A submarine telegraphic communication is about to be established between 
England, near Dover, and France, near Calais. The distance is about 18 English 
miles, but the line (of seven wires) will be 28 miles, to allow of oscillations. The 
whole work is to be finished by the first of September. 


The Poet Tennyson will be elected to the laureateship vacant by the death of 
the immortal Wordsworth. Tennyson already receives a pension of £300 per 
annum. 


The Papal Triumvirate, having decided that the railroad to Naples will inun- 
date Rome with useless foreigners, gave orders that the works be immediately 
suspended ! 


Mr. Macaulay has been reélected to the rectorial chair of Glasgow University. 
Fifteen votes were recorded for the Duke of Argyll; but no formal opposition 
was offered. 


M. Wallon has been appointed to the chair of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, in place o: +4 Guizot, who retires on a pension. 


Dr. Layard is at Mosul, prosecuting his researches with energy and success, 
though he is cramped for want of means. The country is in an unsettled state, 
and it is unsafe to venture out of the city gates. He has sixty men engaged in 
exploring the ruins, and some wonderful discoveries have been made. U 
some slabs recently exhumed, the name of Jonah has been distinctly traced. 
Mr. Cooper, the artist attached to the expedition, is engaged in making accurate 
drawings. Full particulars may be expected in a second series of “ Nineveh 
and its Remains.” 
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New Cottecr at Oxrorp.—A sum of money has been placed in the hands, and 
at the disposal of Mr. Justice Coleridge, and Archdeacons Wilberforce and Man- 
ning, to be the foundation of a fund of a new College; where the expenses shall 
be somewhat less, and for the purpose of increasing the supply of well-educated 
Clergymen for the Church at home ; and also to render the advantages of Oxford 
=" to other young men who look forward to either of the liberal pro- 

essions, 


The Romanists in England refused to observe either the Fast or the Thanks- 
giving, upon the days generally observed. They chose a day of their own. 


Mr. Tytler, well known as a historian, died in Scotland on the 24th of Decem- 
ber. He was a pensioner of the British Crown. Mr. Dick, the author of several 
popular works, is living in extreme destitution. 


The first Church in England, in which the services are to be conducted accord- 
ing to the rites of the Greek Church, has just been completed in London. 


Mr. Richardson, the African traveler, and Drs. Barth and Overweg, Prussian 
savans, are about to explore Sahara, Soudon, Bornon, and Lake Tshad, in Central 
Africa, under the assistance and protection of the British Government. 


Gotpen Lecruresnip.—The Rev. H. Melville, B. D., has been the successful 
candidate for this appointment. His services are a lecture every Tuesday morn- 
ing, and his compensation about £500 per annum. 


RomanisM In Encianp.—There are reported in England, 674 Romish Chapels, 
880 priests, 13 monasteries, 41 convents, 11 colleges, and 250 schools. 


Invineism.—In Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Wigram’s Court, on Monday, the 29th 
Noy., in the case of the Attorney General v. Lawes, as to the disposal of £100 a 
year bequeathed for the use of ministers or members persecuted or aggrieved, or 
in poverty, for preaching or upholding the doctrines of the late Edward Irving, 
the Master to whom the case was referred disclosed the following facts connected 
with the history of the sect. The leader, the deceased Edward Irving, who was 
formerly a minister of the Scotch Church, withdrew in 1832; since which time 
the sect had increased throughout England to 35 churches, with upwards of 270 
ministers, and 4000 followers. Seven of these so-called churches are in London. 
The whole are supported by the payment of the tenth part or tithe of the clear 
income of the members of the congregations, with additional voluntary contribu- 
tions, the whole of which are placed at Messrs. Drummonds, the Bankers, Char- 
ing-Cross, in the names of the seven London ministers, at their uncontrolled dis- 
posal. For two years, from the 1st Jan, 1847, to the 31st Dec. 1848, the income 
from tithes amounted to £21,017; from additional voluntary contributions, to 
£30,229 7s. 6d. The following were specified as the peculiar doctrines of the 
Irvingites : 

« The doctrine of the permanence of the gifts of apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
and pastors in the Church; the doctrine of the right of the Church to the con- 
tinuance of the miraculous powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost given on the 
day of Pentecost ; and the doctrine of the necessity of the presence of this four- 
fold ministry, (including that of apostles,) and of these powers and gifts in the 
Church, for the purpose of preparing and grr the Church for the second 
advent of the Lord Jesus chrit all which doctrines were taught and insisted 


upon by the said Edward Irving, and were founded upon the doctrine of the true 
humanity as well as divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ; and the same doctrines 
became and were the basis of communion, by which the ministers and religious 
congregations adhering to the said Edward Irving and to the doctrines taught by 
him after his separation from the Established Church of Scotland, were, and had 
ever since been, distinguished from other denominations or communities of Chris- 
tians in this country.” 











